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EVANGE ELICAL MISCELLANY, 


immortal author of the “Pilgrim's Progress,” is aware that 
he was born at the little village of Elst6w, near Bedford,* 
Our engraving this month gives a general view, of that 
place from an_ original drawing lately .made,, the cottage. 

on the left-hand, being. that in..whigh, our author Grst saw 
the light, and in which he.resided,.: bea, a 

Bunyan has furnished .so: 
his tract entitled ‘* Grace: ‘abounditig “to “the” chief of 
sinners,” that his subsequent biographierd have added little 
to this interesting narrative. “Born in very hamble circum-. 
stances, he passed his ‘youth in all kinds: of vice and. 
profligacy,t not however unchecked by ovcasional qualms. 
of conscience, which at times induced him.to. set.about an 
outward reformation ; ‘but; he to’ have 
received any permanent impressions, for good ‘until his 
interview with the good women ofBedford, so touchingly 
described by his own pen. ies 


Seo cur vilume for 1806; 
This has been doubted; but we think unjustly, te rihy rnd §. 9, and 
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Fi to “holy Mr. Gifford,” under whose ministry he sat, and who 
) ° appears to have been a chief instrument in his edification and 


growth in grace. 
Of this good man, few particulars are before the public: it is 


therefore with peculiar gratification that we publish the follow- 
ing cotemporary account, transcribed verbatim ef literatim from 
: the old church book of his own meeting-house, at Bedford, 
. entitled “A Booxer containing a record of the Acts of a Congre- 
gation of Christ, in and about Bsprorp. And a Briefe account 
of their first Gatngaine.” 
“ When it pleased God (who had before appointed that holy 
ordinance of the communion of saints) to shew His mercy to 
this people, he placed Mr. John Gifford among them for their 
minister in Christ Jesus, and to be their pastor and bishop, and 
the steward of God, to communicate unto them the knowledge 
of his will in the holy mysteries of the gospel. Of whom 
(because there appeared a more then ordinary hand of God in 
his call to the ministry, and his place and office among them) 
take this short relation of him both before and after grace 
received. 
“Mr. Gifford was a Kentish man, a great Royalist ; and an 
| officer (viz.: a major) in ye king's army : he had also his hand 
| in that rising that was in that county, for which he was also 
apprehended, and adjudged with eleven more to the gallowes 
Bat the night before he was to dye, his sister coming to visit 
him, and finding the sentinells that kept the doore, asleep, and 
77 those also, his companions, heavy through drinke, she told him 
it of the doore, and the watch that stood before it; and entreated 
| him to take the opportunity to escape and save his lyfe, which 
bin them all, there being, as it were, 
upon them, and made his escape into 
‘reeping into the bottom of a ditch, lay there about 
| tases dayes till the great search for him was over, and then by 
he came disguised to London, where he 
7 ng, Dut was conveyed downe into this county, where 

| 


he also lay hid from his enemyes in the houses of certaine great 
persons who were of like-minde with himself. 
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Elstow. 


abode still very vile and debauched in life, being a greate drinker, 
gamester, swearer, Kc. But in his gaming so it was, that he 
usually came off by the losse, which would sometimes put him 
into some dumpish and discontented fitts, and resolutions to 
leave off yt practise: but these resolutions were but like the 
chaines on the man, mentioned in the gospel, which could not 
hold when the fit to be vile was upon him, wherefore he went on 
and broke them still. 

“ But one night having lost, as I take it, about 15li. (£15.) it 
put him into a rage, and he thought many desperate thoughts 
against God, but whilst he was looking into one of Mr Bolton’s 
bookes,* something therein took hold upon him, and brought 
him into a great sense of sin, wherein he continued for the 
space of a month or above; but at last, God did so plentifully 
discover to him by his Word the forgiveness of his sins for the 
sake of Christ, that (as he has by several! of the brethren been 
heard to say) all his life after, which was about the space of five 
years, he lost not the light of God’s countenance, no not for an 
hour, save only about two dayes before he dyed. 

“But when it had pleased God thus to awaken this man, he 


sought forthwith to get acquaintance with those godly persons 
that are above mentioned ;+ but they could not at first be- 
lieve that he was a disciple: yet he would enquire after their 
meetings, and being naturally bold, would thrust himself again 


and again into their company, both together and apart : yet ae 


* According to Philip, it was the following passage which proved savingly 
useful to Gifford:— 

“In the invitation of Christ to all that labor and are heavy laden to come to 
him for rest to their souls, there is no exception of sing, times, nor places. And 
if thou shouldst reply, ‘ Yea, but alas! I am the unworthiest man in the world 
to draw near unto so holy a God—to press into so pure 4 presence—to expect 
upon the sudden, such glorious, spiritual, and heavenly advancement, most im- 
pure, abominable, and beastly wretch, that lam, readier far to sink into the 
bottom of hell by the insupportable weight of my manifest heinous sins!’ I say 
then the text tells thee plainly, that thou mightily mistakest : for therefore only 
art thou fit, because thou feelest so sensibly thy unfitness, unworthiness, vileness, 
wretchedness. The sorer and heavier thy burden Is, the rather thou should’st 
come It is such as thou whom Christ here specially aims at, invites, and 
accepts.” — Bolton. 

t These were the worthy fathers of the church at Bedford, “all ancient and 
grave Christians,” amongst whom brother Harrington, hereafter referred to 


in the narrative, is specially named. 
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. The Living Rill. 


had jealousies about him, for he had indeed been a very vile man, 
and had also in the towne attempted in a very rude manner to 
do severall actions that bespoke great extravagancy of minde and 
wildenes of heart. Besides, as himself did often say, he often 
had thoughtes to kill bro: Harrington meerly from that great 
antipathy that was in his heart against the people of God, and 
the holynes of the gospell. 

“ But so it was, that in little tyme he was much in his heart 
put upon it to preach, but yet would not, without he advised 
first with the godly; but they being at a stand in the case, he 
first offered his gift before them, and afterwards in an open way 
before the world : whose word God so blessed that even at the 
first he was made through grace a father to some through the 
gospell—for instance, sister Cooper, a woman whose memory is 
yet precious among us, was converted by the first sermon he 
preached in publicke.* 

“ Now, having continued preaching awhile, and receiving some 
light into the Congregationall way after some acquaintance also 
with other ministers, he attempted to gather into gospell fellow- 
ship the saintes and brethren in and aboutt the towne: but the 
more ancient professors being used to live, as some other good 
men of those times, without regard to such separate and close 
communion, were not at first so ready to fall into that godly 
order. Wherefore many dayes were by him and them set apart 
for prayer, to seek of God light and counsaile therein ; they also 
conferred with members of other societyes, and at last by the 
mercy and goodness of God they began to come to some blessed 
resolation therein.” 

Mr. Gifford died on the 21st September, 1655; and the 


following year Bunyan began to preach, though he was not 
ordained over the congregation until 1671. 


THE LIVING RILL. 


Whil 


the so-called improvements of the human intellect from age to 

age, and whilst others devote all their energies, and have given 

* But does not appear to have joined the c he 28th of the 
burch until “the 28th 

third moneth, (May) 1696, some time after Gifford’s death. 


st some delight in pursuing the progress of science and 
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The Living Rill. 5 


up their lives in their attempts to trace mighty rivers to their’ 
sources, or investigate the boundaries of still mightier seas, a 
sweeter and safer object of pursuit has offered itself to the com- 
piler of the following sheets, which, though it may not interest 
the learned and the wise of this world, cannot surely fail of 
pleasing such as delight in the hidden things of their God. 

This object is to pursue, throughout the greater part of a cen- 
tury, one little rillet of the waters of life, amid the millions of 
others which are continually springing forth from the wells of 
salvation, and circulating through every clime and region of this 
lower earth; not only supplying solace and vigour to every pil- 
grim travelling Zionwards, and creating life where none before 
existed, but even tending in this present scene, to the improve- 
ment of the condition of those who know nothing of the source 
whence they proceed, and are not aware that the flowers and 
fruit with which they adorn their houses and dress their tables, 
owe their beauty, their fragrance, and their sweetness, to the 
celestial rills which bathe their roots. 

It is for the especial consolation of those many humble Chris- 
tians, who see not such fruits of their pious jabors as they de- 
sire, that this subject has been chosen, that they may understand 
_and know that no channel of truth, which the Father of mercy 
has opened in the wilderness of this ‘world, ever ceases to flow, 
though it may sometimes be wholly hidden from the sight of 
man, or may pass away beyond his limited apprehension. We 
should ever be convinced that the promise of God stands sure, 
and that no weakness, nor folly, nor want of faith in ourselves, 
can ever induce him to do less than he has said; for is it not 
written: “As the rain cometh down, and the snow, from hea- 
ven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater, so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” 

Our narrative goes back somewhat more than a hundred years 
from the present day; at which time, whoever traced a certain 
portion of that wild mountain stream which rises in Plinlimmon, 
and disgorges itself into the Severn below Worcester, could not 
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fail to observe a very ancient house with three gables quaintly 
crowned with carvings in wood, and many a huge chimney, 
perched on a -high irregular bank, and peeping, with its various 
grotesque windows, through the trees which grow thickly and 
darkly close up to its walls. This mansion was at such small 
distance from one of the many weirs of the wayward stream, 
that the rush of the wild waters was oftentimes distinctly heard 
in its closest chambers; and its white foam glancing through 
the trees afforded one of the fairest features in the landscape, 
seen from the upper windows of the house. This old hall, with 


‘many a fair upland copse and meadow about it, was in the pos- 


session, when our history commences, of an old gentleman, a 
bachelor; and if not more a humourist by nature than many 
others of his fellow men, at least has so by long indulgence of his 
own peculiar tastes, which all disposed him to country sports, to 
hunting, fishing, riding, shooting, and boating. He prided him- 
self in never having travelled farther than the stream on whose 
banks he had first seen the day, and would have as soon en- 
countered a voyage to the antipodes as a journey to London ; 
and many such there were a hundred years ago. 

His name was Craddock, and he pretended to boast of his 
descent from one whose somewhat similar name Caractacus, is 
well known in history; and he who presumed to touch him on 
that point, incurred the risk of being more rudely dealt by than, 
may be, he was prepared for. 


This squire of olden times was, nevertheless, not deficient in 


_ Several naturally amiable qualities, for he was a liberal friend, an 


indulgent master, and a kind landlord. -He was hospitable, too, 
to a great degree ; but as his choice of companions was anything 
but good, his open house and plentiful table added but little to 
the well-being of his guests. 

‘He had never thought of marrying, but had shown much. 
kindness in his rough way, by adopting the orphan daughter of 
& younger brother, who met with an honorable death, as an 
officer, in the disastrous affair of forty-five. The Squire had sent 
for his niece immediately on hearing the sad tidings, she still 
being so young as to require a nurse, and had, when she was 
thought of competent age, sent her, as he said, to “ be bitted and 
to learn her paces,” to a boarding-school at Ludlow, hoping to 
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The Living Rill. 7 


terminate his anxieties respecting her, by bestowing her in mar- 
riage as soon as was convenient after she had left school, on a 
young gentleman of the name of Langford, whom he had had a 
long time in his eye as a proper husband for his niece. 

But although it has been necessary to give the foregoing par- 
ticulars respecting the uncle, it is with the young lady that the 
‘interest of the narrative properly commences. 

Mrs. Langford had only been married long enough to have 
had two children, when her husband was killed by an accident 
in the chace. She had attempted to nurse her firgt-born son, 
but the infant had died before he was weaned, in consequence 
of which, when the second son was born a short time before 
the father’s death, a healthy young married woman was hired to 
nurse him, and for this purpose came to live in the house, her 
own child and husband being transferred to a cottage on the 
Craddock estate, occupied by her parents. 

These things were arranged shortly before Mr. Langford’s 
sudden demise, when it was found that the widow had little to 
depend upon from her deceased husband. Mr. Craddock, 
therefore, fetched his niece, her child, and nurse, to the Court, 
appointed her the apartments in it best suited for a lady—the 
room in which there were the highest piles of old china—and 
gave her full command of all his servants, and of his coach and 
four, which he never entered but when he attended assizes or 
meetings. Then, emptying his purse into her lap, he kissed her 
heartily, patted her on the back, and bade her “‘ be happy and 
do as she liked ;” leaving her without a doubt in his own mind 
that she would soon find the means of making his two last in- 
junctions agree with each other; the hearty old gentleman never 
suspecting the impossibility of such a thing, though no mourner 
could in fact ever make himself happy by endeavoring only to 
please himself, or, in other words, to “‘ do what he liked.” 

Mrs. Langford was the daughter of a high-born and delicate 
mother: she had been deprived of this parent in very tender 
years, by consumption, and her own constitution had not been 
improved by the sort of training ‘then practised in boarding- 
schools. It is believed that the first boarding-schools for young 
ladies in England, were instituted, as history tells us, in or about 
the time of William and Mary; and in the middle of the last 
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century, a hundred years ago, these seminaries were not the 
easy, gay, and brilliant concerns which they now are. The 
formal tutoresses exacted then the most scrupulous reverence 
from their pupils, and every slight neglect was immediately fol- 
lowed by “various nips and bobs,” such as the ill-fated Lady 
Jane Grey attributes to those who conducted her education. 
Neatness and punctuality were enforced with sovereign power, 
and the hours of play were abridged, at each end of the day, to 
afford the utmost possible time for the labors of the needle. 
Accomplishments, as now they are called, when attended to at 
all, were driven into a corner. Unhappily, too, what religious 
instruction was given, was so contrived as to make that which 
should be the sweetest and most joyful of all instructions, the 
driest, bitterest, and most wearisome of all lessons; but what 
were all these accumulated troubles to the whaleboned and 
buckramed bodices, in which all the little misses were laced, 
and pulled and pushed out of form, in those barbarous days? 
Even the iron collars and stocks for the feet, which came into 
fashion after these, were less torturing than these whalebone 
stays. 

If, therefore, Mary Craddock returned from school with a pale 
face and depressed spirits. and if she carried these through life, 


can it be wondered at, for she suffered only with many others in 
that age. 


There was no natural energy nor strength of nerve by which 
the mourning widow could throw off her depression, when left 


by her kind uncle to please herself; neither had any new source 
of earthly enjoyment been opened to her, when those were closed 
to her from which she had expected to have derived comfort for 
years tocome. Her husband had been cut off when he was be- 
coming daily more and more dear to her, and his remains rested 
in the church near Craddock Court, with those of the babe 
which had been carried from her breast to the grave. 

The old gothic tower of that church mingled itself in almost 
every view from the window of the room in which the widow 
oftenest sat. It presented itself, too, in various points of sight 
whenever she took her daily walks in the trim alleys of the 


square stiff garden behind the mansion; it loomed by moon and 


star-light in solemn majesty against the sky, whilst one, and 
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only one, ray of light proceeded from it, and this was from a 
window of the belfry seen above the mass of yew trees in the 
burying ground, and of which the gothic tracery was often ren- 
dered clearly distinct by the admission of the moon-beam through 
an answering window on the opposite side of the tower. So 
near, too, was this edifice to the lady's window, that she could 
distinctly hear the call of every rook or daw which frequented its 
old eaves, and the hoot of every owl which harboured in the 
turrets. 

It would have been well for that poor lady, if she had had any 
domestic occupation, but she was too prudent or timid to avail 
herself of the permission to direct her uncle's housekeeper, and, 
as is commonly the case with infants nursed by another, her 
baby son was never willing to come to his mother, but ever 
stretched his infant arms to his nurse, and wept aloud when 
she attempted to take him to herself, too painfully reminding her 
of that pale sweet child, her first-born, who had seemed to have 
lived only in her arms, and had at last expired upon her bosom. 
In fine and curious needlework, once her pleasure, she no longer 
had any delight; and even the fair posy which she was creating 
with her needle, and which her husband had often commended, 
remained unfinished. Hitherto, up to those hours of solitary 
widowhood, she had never been accustomed to take delight in 
reading, and had scarcely heard of the square light closet, within 
her uncle’s dressing room, into which all the books at Craddock 
Court had been tumbled probably before her birth, and certainly 
not very many years after the squire’s education was supposed 
to be finished. Of the only real solace of the afflicted, religion, 
and such religion as is revealed in scripture through the illumi- 
nation of the Divine Spirit, the poor widow knew nothing; nay, 
and perchance had never thought seriously up to the moment in 
which she had been by a second terrible blow, the loss of her 
husband, made to feel the utter vanity of all present things. 
The loneliness of her life after the first hurry and shock, tended 
to impress the truth of this newly awakened conviction (without, 
however, leading her to look for the better and more enduring 
realities of the gospel), and as her uncle did not oppose the de- 
termination she had formed of keeping much in retirement du- 
ing her first year of widowhood, and of neither visiting nor being 
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seen by visitors, there occurred no circumstance to divert her 
from these gloomy trains of thought. Hence, was the afflicted 
lady in great danger of sinking entirely into a state of morbid 
melancholy ; her feeble and languid constitution opposing no 
hindrance to the progress of this mental disease. To make mat- 
ters worse, she began at length to fancy that there was some 
merit, something pleasing to God, in the cultivation of gloomy 
ideas, and in the observance of painful, self-denying, and dark 
forms. 

Is it here, then, in this dismal, barren, scene, that we are to 
look for the springing up of such a fountain of sparkling, living, 
waters, as, having kept on its course for nearly a hundred years, 
now promises to branch forth in countless rills, and to carry 
gladness with it through many a hitherto parched and arid 
desert! Another month may, we trust, supply an answer to 


this enquiry. M.M S&. 
continued, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PROVIDENCE. 


The following incidents, which appear in a remarkable manner, 


_ to indicate a special providence watching over God's people, 


occur in the life of the Rev. John Johnson, formerly minister of 
St. George’s, Manchester. 

Preaching at Bretherton, the opposition was so violent that he 
was obliged abruptly to dismiss the congregation. On returning 
to his lodgings, being pelted with stones, he caught hold of one of 
the supposed offenders, by the collar of his coat, but failed in 
obtaining from him the information he wanted respecting his 
accomplices. 

The next morning he applied to a justice of the peace, for a 
warrant against the person who disturbed his congregation ; but 
the magistrate being a clergyman, and irritated against all schis- 
matics, like Mr. Johnson, refused his assistance, though he 
actually signed a warrant for assault, on the application of the 
man who had been laid hold of. 


Foiled in this attempt to procure justice, Mr. Johnson applied 
for, and obtained a warrant from another clergyman of more 


liberal sentiments and with clearer views of ister! 
terial duty, and 
brought the matter to a trial, <q 
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When the jury were called, one of them failed to answer, and 
an indifferent person was called from the body of the court to 
supply his place. Mr. Johnson’s licence to preach was as a 
matter of form demanded, as well as that for the place of worship 
in which the offence took place. To the latter document, the 
counsel for the defendant most unjustifiably demurred, and 
insisted that the signature should be identified, a difficulty which 
owing to the distance at which the deputy registrar resided was 
considered insurmountable. To the surprise of all, however, a 
respectable gentleman, well acquainted with his hand-writing, 
came forward and attested its genuineness. 

Mr. Johnson's case having been made out, two witnesses were 
called for the defendant. The first, pressing through the crowd, 
said “ Make way, I'll swear through them all.” He accordingly 
attempted to prove that the accused party had made no disturb- 
ance at all. The second witness, however, not only refused to 
forswear himself, but completely negatived the evidence of the 
other. 

The matter was now left in the hands of the jury: but their 
prejudices would have over-mastered their sense of justice, had it 
not been for the firmness of the supernumerary juryman, who 
threatened to expose the party-motives of the others, if they 
persisted in their purpose of recording an acquittal. So shame- 
fully did this feeling predominate, that when they returned into 
court, the foreman prefaced his verdict with an apology,—‘‘ We 
are very sorry; but we are obliged to bring in the man Guitry.” 

After this signal defeat, the counter-charge of assault against 
Mr. Johnson was abandoned, though one of the witnesses had 
actually brought a torn waistcoat into court to prove the violent 
character of the seizure which had been made on the man’s 
coat-collar ! 

Thus, by what the unthinking would call a series of chances, 
were the ends of justice most unexpectedly attained, and the 
character of a valuable servant of Christ vindicated. Was it chance 
which brought an honest juryman into court, who remained 
alone faithful among the faithless? Was it chance that furnished 
a competent witness to a signature which not one in a thousand 
could have attested? Was it chance that touched the conscience 
of a hired false witness, and compelled him to swear to his own 
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hurt, and the confusion of his colleague? And, lastly, was it 
chance that mastered a bigoted and besotted bevy of eleven persons, 
and constrained them with deep and unfeigned sorrow, to record a 
conviction, when they had, one and all, determined before-hand 
to acquit the prisoner? 

We have not so learned the scheme of Providence to believe 


this. “Verily there is a reward for the righteous: verily He is 
a GOD that judgeth in the earth!” 


WANTS A SITUATION, 


Mr. Eprror,—As at the commencement of a New Year 
most people are busily engaged in forming plans for the future, — 
I take the liberty of bringing under the notice of your readers an 
individual, whose services | may venture to predict, they will 
never regret securing for themselves. 

I can strongly recommend her: for having been so fortunate 
as, at various times, and in different places, to have been for a 
season under the same roof with her, I have had opportunities of 
observing how very much the order and comfort of a family have 
been enhanced by her presence, and have been able to draw 
comparisons between such and other households, where she has 
been a stranger. 

It is no unusual thing to hear of individuals who are ‘“ willing 
to make themselves generally useful.” The person I recommend 
is not only willing, but able, to do so; and her capabilities are 
_ acknowledged by all, even by those who are most reluctant to 
employ her on their own account. 

You will, perhaps, remind me, that as the Youths’ Magazine 
is intended for the perusal of the junior members of families, it 
would be doing the person in whom I profess to take so much 
interest, a greater kindness, were I to recommend her more 
directly to the heads of families ; as upon them, unquestionably, 
falls the responsibility of selecting the inmates of their establish- 
ments. 

t in her behalf; assured that, if in youth they 
secure her services, they will be rewarded by finding her the 
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unchanging friend of riper years, and the solace of their 
declining age. 

No father or mother, I may safely affirm, will ever object to 
her introduction into their families even in these times of 
pecuniary embarrassment and difficulty; for she entails no 
additional expence. She can, literally live upon nothing; and 
as to wages, she rather remunerates her employers than receives 
them. She is never found in any one’s way, but her services are 
alike beneficial in the kitchen, and in the attic, in the school- 
room, and in the drawing-room. 

Parents need fear no encroachments upon their rights, for 
where she dwells they will ever find themselves the most 
honored ; their wishes the most studied, and their commands 
the most promptly obeyed; while the most tenacious domestic 
need not fear the infringement of any of her privileges. To the 
governess, also, she will prove an invaluable auxiliary. But her 
influence is, perhaps, the most decidedly shown by the number 
of little casualties she prevents, rather than by the positive 
actions she performs. She strengthens the memory so much, 
that ‘‘I quite forgot,” and “* 1 never thought of that,” are 
phrases which are much less frequently heard in the houses 
where she dwells than in others. 

She sees that lessons are learned in good time, and that 
exercises are not put off till the last possible minute. She takes 
care that while there is a place for every thing, every thing shall 
be put in its place, so that when wanted it may be fetched with- 
out bustle or confusion. She is not only a great mender of old 
clothes, but she preserves new clothes from becoming old so soon 
as they otherwise might do, by not carelessly exposing them to 
dust or rain, and by a timely application of the needle when 
necessary. She diminishes the consumption of food, or rather, 
I should say, prevents any waste of it, by not permitting any one 
to supply his plate with a larger portion than he is likely 
to eat. 

These are all trifles, it is true, but daily life is made up of 
trifles, and the difference between the comforts of a family where 
little things are attended to, and where they are not, is no 
trifling one. She encourages the young to think much of their 
absent friends—to write frequently, not merely when they 
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happen to be fond of writing, but even when it is distasteful to 
themselves, on the principle that every one should make ita 
point of conscience to diffuse as much happiness: as he can. 
Those who are under her influence will, therefore, not put off 
writing to an absent parent or aunt till the thought suddenly 
strikes them, that they will be expecting to hear; they will 
rather anticipate their wishes, and procure them a pleasant sur- 
prise by letting them receive an epistle before they expected it. 
She is careful, too, as to what they write. She is a great 
enemy to common-places ; to letters that might be stereotyped 
so as to suit a whole circle of correspondents. She teaches 
them to reflect when they sit down, as to whom they are going 
to address, and when they last wrote to them, and then to con- 
sider what has occurred since they last wrote that is most likely 
to interest that correspondent. 

While speaking of correspondence, there is one point I may 
mention, to which she has only lately turned her attention, but 
which she is now anxious to induce all under her influence to 
comply with. It is this, so to arrange their correspondence, as 
to have no letters passing through any post office on Sunday. 
Prizing as she does the weekly return of the hallowed day of 
rest, and anxious to spare those individuals whom she sees, all 
unnecessary labor on that day; she remembers that it is equally 
culpable to take up the time of those whom we do not see—that 
their souls are equally precious with ours—that to them, as 
much as to ourselves, was the command given to rest on that 
day, and that the sin of violating it must be shared by those who 
render it compulsory. Though it is little in this way that she 
can prevent, yet, like the old negro woman, she reminds her 
young friends that, 

Every body is Somebody, and 
Every body can do something.” 

And this leads me to observe, that great as are the exertions 
she uses to fit the young for being the comforts and the 
ornaments of their earthly homes, yet, that her greatest efforts 


_are employed to qualify them for the heavenly mansions, which 


she earnestly desires they may one day fill; to impress them 
with a conviction that life is only valuable as a preparation for 


eternity—an eternity which must come whether they allow 
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themselves to contemplate it or not. She sometimes quotes an 
expression that she once heard, that, ‘‘ The pendulum of Being, 
once set in motion, must throb, and throb, and throb, through 
all eternity.” And her highest wish is, that it should be an 
eternity of happiness. In fact, there is nothing too minute, 
nothing too great, for her watchful care; none too young to be 
placed under her guidance; and none too old to be benefited 
by her counsels. 

In conclusion, I may mention, that none need be deterred from 
applying for her services, under a dread that there will be such 
numerous applications for her attendance, that they must 
necessarily be too late; for she has the power of so allotting her 
time that she can attend to all who need her, without neglect of 
any, however widely apart their residences may be. I may 
mention for your own information, in case any inquiries are 
directed to you as to the name of the individual, that in this 
country she is called —ConstpeRATION, 

Having thus, I hope, proved, that in the most enlarged sense 
of the word, I wish all your young readers a Happy New Year, 

J remain, Mr. Editor, 


Very truly yours, 
L. N, 


THE THREE WORDS. 


A TALE ABOUT TBACHING. 

It is usual on beginning a story, to give the reader some 
account of the persons he is about to introduce, or at all events 
to describe the birth, parentage, and education, the position and 
circumstances of its chief actor. To this precedent, I shall, in 
some measure conform, though my young friends must not 
expect a full disclosure of every point in my history. 

My name, then, is Charles Enderby, and I am, in years, nearer 
fifty than forty, though I still think myself a young man. Of 
my personnel, it must suffice to say that I am not so good-looking 
as I was twenty years ago,—that I am hale and hearty, live ina 
country district, and usually dress in a full suit of black, a little 
the worse for wear. 

Though not in full duty as a minister of the gospel, I frequently 
officiate in that capacity, in visiting our sick neighbours, in minis- 
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tering from house to house, and in conducting the services of the 
sanctuary. Perhaps my opinion upon the qualifications neces- 
sary for this high office may differ from those of others, though J 
sincerely believe they accord with the principles of Scripture, and «J 
are such as influenced the grandfathers of the church who lived 
before patristic superstitions were invented. 1 do not intend to 
tell the reader whether I am Churchman or a Dissenter, as these 
words are interpreted in the present day. He will perhaps find 
this out in the course of the following narrative, But this is of 
little consequence, since I am quite content with that common 
family name which was first given to the disciples at Antioch. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to say that I am a great stickler for 
apostolic succession, believing that no man who has not the spirtt 
of the apostles can be a worthy preacher of the gospel. I believe 
too, that apart from those natural qualifications which give 
propriety, dignity, and efficiency to the christian ministry, every 
steward of Christ’s mysteries should make Saint Peter his model 
in, at least, these three things, which he urges as evidences of his 
authority in the church—he was an elder, a man of high stand- 
ing, and deep and long religious experience ; he was a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ—constantly looking to, and recognizing 
the great work of redemption; and he was a partaker of the 
glory to be revealed, living for, and hasting towards, another and 
a better kingdom. With these, as the substance of my ordina- 


tion vows, I have, therefore, ventured to take office in the 
christian ministry. 


In the little tale which follows, the reader must not expect me 
to describe those scenes or circumstances only, which have come 
before me when girded, so to speak, with my professional harness. 

,/ am going to write more as a man of common sense and everv- 

@ lay experience, than as a minister; telling the reader what I saw, 
said, thought, and did in my ordinary contact with men of all 
kinds, at home and abroad, in the high ways and hedges. There 
will, however, be one general purpose kept in view ;—a purpose 
which in these days, especially, demands the earnest attention 
not only of ministers, but of all classes of individuals. I shall 
attempt an anatomy of the great topic of the day—Education 
With this end t shall describe only those incidents in my vusled 
jhistory, which bear upon that important question, attempting to 
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show that ignorance, like idleness, is “ the gate of all harms,” 
and to illustrate that great scriptural rule—‘* That the soul be 
without knowledge, it is not good.” I shall then, perhaps, prove 
that we ought not to forget, in our solicitude for man’s better 


- mature, that he is an animal after all, and that the mind cunnot 


be well taught, whilst the body is all at ease, from cold, naked- 
ness, poverty, hunger or disease; and that when instruction is 
administered, it ought to be accompanied by deeds of love and 
sympathy. These considerations will introduce the important 
enquiry ‘‘ What is Education?” and I then hope to demonstrate, 
that to fear God and keep his commandments, constitute the 
whole duty of man. In doing this, we shall see if the world ge- 
nerally has yet learned this lesson—whether those, in fact, who 
rank among the educated classes, are thus taught of God; and 
the result will probably show, that one reason for the fearful 
prevalence of error, under the forms of avowed infidelity, Roman- 
ism, all kinds of heterodoxy, and especially puseyism, is to be 
found in the forgetfulness or neglect of that fundamental axiom, 
—‘ The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from 
evil, is understanding.” 

My story opens on a bleak, bitter day in January, the ground 
covered with snow, and the sky dark and lowering, as if predictive 
of a farther fall before night. A thin cutting east wind is rocking 
and rattling the branches of the elms beside our little cottage, 
and even within doors, the little ones are not very willing to stir 
from the fire. As for my good wife, she has always so much 
to do that she has little time to think about the weather; and 
our family reading, after breaktast, being over, she has just told me 
that John Curtis, our neighbour a few miles off, is unwell, and 
that perhaps I might as well walk over and enquire “about 
him. 

The fireside looks cheerful, and I had just made up my mind 
to a quiet morning with my books; but some how or other, my 
conscience tells me | must act upon her hint. In walking to 
the window, though our rooms are any thing but large, my 
courage and my physical constitution are both chilled, and I 
stand for a few moments watching the heavy wagon that is just 
passing, carefully packed to a great height and covered in with a 
tarpaulin, powdered with the snow of the past night, which 
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rlares against the cold grey eky beyond it, self-lighted. Yet, 
though the load is heavy and the horses seem to feel it, the 


monstrous vehicle moves forward over the yielding snow with 
the silence of a shadow. | 

« Those are Major Goode’s things, my dear,” said Mrs. Ender- 
by. “ Theard he was to get into his new house by Christmas.” 

“ By Christmas? Why, Charlotte, we are in the new year 
already; but O! I beg your pardon,—TI am constantly forgetting 
your old-fashioned country reckoning, of course you mean old 
Christmas.” 

My gaze out of doors tended little to put me in good humour 
with the prospect of a long country walk, but making the best 
of it, I buttoned on my great coat, and sallied forth. 

“Whew! how the wind whisked round the corner by the 
gnarled yew trees which stood as sentinels on either side the 
door of our little home, driving the snow, like mist, into our 
brick-floored passage, and hurrying my wife and little ones back 
to their fireside. But putting a good face on the matter, I trotted, 


rather than walked, on, till I reached the Pheasant, a way-side 


inn just beyond the village, where I found the wagon I had just 
before seen, drawn up; the horses looking very sleepy, but now 
and then rousing up just enough to rattle the harness, and shake 
the snow from their manes and shoulders; and the men dis- 
cussing, with closed doors, a mug of ale in the comfortless 


* Tt-was really too cold to think, when I left my house, but 


exercise had by this time caused my blood to tingle i tan’ 
and I fell into a reverie. Whilet at nate 
window, the mention of 


| 
* 
| q thought that I was now endeavoring to : 
| 4 carry out. It is very 
| 7 strange, I said to myself, that a little incident of this kind should 
3 tell 20 forcibly at one time, while it excites no notice at another. — 
my whole life long, thatithere'are two Christmas-days 
; a every year—one on the sixth of January, and the otheronthe | 
But the fact has never foreed'on mie 
Alternative deciding which ‘one'of these two days had ‘the 
of the other. In historical importance, in holy'assos 
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possess superior claims to the other, and yet whose reckoning 
shall we take—our own, or that of our grandfathers? 


These thoughts as already remarked, were new tome, for I had 
ever welcomed the return of Christmas with feelings of religious 
satisfaction; and on that day especially which is supposed to 
commemorate our Saviour’s advent, had endeavored in spirit to 
approach the manger of Bethlehem, and to bring» thither the 
incense of adoration, and the pure offering of a trustful’ and 
child-like spirit. But the day, now stripped of its authdrity, 
though not divested of its sacred associations, appeared to possess 
quite a different character, and I began to think there might be a 
little unreasonableness in requiring those who regarded every day 
alike to conform to the notions of those who esteemed one day 
above another. Warmed and exhilarated by my walk, I began 
to discourse, (most eloquently to my own mind), on the cursé of 
intolerance, till checked in the current of my thoughts by a 
trivial incident, I soon found that I was growing’ very intolerant 
myself, in demanding concessions from those who, after all, were 
but a few hours behind me in my march towards liberalismy ‘ 
_ The incident was this.~—TI had just past a bye-lane half grows 
over with turf, and in summer time’ musical with the-notes of 
many birds, but now, like every thing else, covered up with snowy 
though its tall rampant hedges were ‘still beautifal. Instead, . 
however, of being festooned with the wild clematis, and the bind= 
weed, and the far-fragrant honey-sackle; they were now red With 
winter-fruit, and had become“ tables in the wilderness” for thosd 
songsters whose choir and oratoty they had formed when gem 
med with the golden buds of May; or thick’ with the leaves of 
June. I had just passed this old lane, when 1 was overtaken by 
a ragged little fellow apparently about ten or twelve years Of age; 
who, speaking in a low mumbling tone, 
a bit of bread,” as the phrases: 

still, scarcely realizing the appéaly’ and! Will 
apparent sternness, at the little fellow. He seemed frightened, 
but seeing I did not move towards him, soon Canie forward WEE 
the old plea that he hed day, 

and hungry. od vat 
my bo what are yuu 
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doing in this part of the country ?””—for conversant as I was with 


every nook and corner in the neighbourhood, | knew he must 


have come from a distance. 

« Father's here, sir,”’ said he— he come down last week, and 
I comed with him.” 

“And what is your father; what does he do, and where does 
he come from ?” 

“ He don’t do nothing: he goes about,” replied the boy. 

“A tramper? I suppose—is that it?” 

“The boy stared stupidly, but gave me no answer. 

“Where is you father, now?” said I, laying an emphasis on 
the last word. 


“ Down i’ the wood yender,” said the boy, jerking his head in 
the direction indicated. 

“ Out of doors, this bitter day? or who does he live with ?” 

“ He lives along o' mother, and little Charley : but he ain’t out 
o doors: he’s in the cartup.” 

“ Where?’ said I, the last word being so slurred over, that I 
did not catch its meaning; but as the boy could give me no 
farther explanation, | came at last to the conclusion that he meant 
the cart-top or cart-tilt, where I afterwards learned that he 
had been. 


“But what’s your name,” I added, as the boy still stared 
stupidly in my face. 

With a grave look, and a tug at his ragged and dusty hair, he 
handed me a dirty bit of paper, which I at first declined to look 
at, thinking it might be something of the begging-letter kind ; 


‘but as he trotted briskly after me, when I turned away, and 


seemed anxious that | should see it, I took it from his hand, and 
read as follows :— 


“This is to certify that Richard Bozwell was this ‘day 


admitted by baptism into Christ's Holy Catholic Church, and 
made a member of the same. 


Meadow Pa sonage 
P 
Fest S. Egid. ARADIsE, Vicar. 


Pte my boy,” said I, when my surprise in some measue 


and who does this belong to—where did you get it!” 
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The boy grinned; but said nothing. 

‘Whose name is this?” I added, putting the question in 
another form—* who is Richard Bozwell? Is that your name, 
or does it belong to any one else?” 

The boy gave a nod of affirmation, but as this might be 
understood as an answer to either member of the sentence, I 
continued— 

‘* Do you mean to say it’s your name?” 

Another nod settled the point. This ragged little fellow was 
the baptized party. He evidently looked upon the paper as a 
hind of charm. It had been given him, as I afterwards found, 
as a passport for admission into some puseyite school, in the 
parish where his father had resided some months before, and 
which school he had a few times attended for the sake of cer- 
tain pecuniary advantages not unacceptable to his vagabond 
parents. 

Having gleaned these facts, and ascertained the present where- 
about of the boy’s father, I pursued my walk with increased 
briskness, for the day was one that would not allow of indolence 
out of doors. Getting over a style by the road-side I heard a 
slight rustle by the hedge, and up started a fine hare. On, and 
on, and on—away he ran as fast as his fleet legs could carry him. 
The field was a wide one, comprising probably some forty or fifty 
acres, but he made right across it to the opposite hedge. There, 
I thought, he would find plenty of cover, but he presently 
re-appeared on the farther side, and kept on, right away to the 
birch wood that crowned the rising ground bounding the 
prospect in that direction, and looking sleepy and shadowy and 
unreal, amidst the wide, white landscape. 

Poor thing, thought I—1 wish the world would take a lesson 
from your caution. I meant you no harm, and could have done 
you none had I wished it Out of arm’s length, you would have 
been out of the way of mischief: beyond the guns range you 
might have defied any one. But you did not linger on the skirts 
of danger : you could not rest till half a mile beyond its reach. 
How many sorrows should we escape were it so with us, and 
could we hear and heed the friendly warning—“ Go not by it— 


turn from it and pass away.” 
Trite as were these reflections, they possessed a novel force 
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from the peculiar incidents of this morning's walk. He who 
plays near the hole of the asp will sooner or later fall a victim to 
his folly. Parley and Compromise are near relations—almost as 
near, probably, as Expediency and Surrender. 

I walked on, thinking of the beggar-boy and his baptismal 
certificate. Was it a genuine document? Of this I had little 
doubt from the first, and that doubt was removed when I looked 
at the peculiar manner in which it was dated. The first item in 
the charge brought against the tractarians of apostolic times— 
‘the head and front of their offending’ was their superstitious 
regard to days of reputed sanctity. I took out my pocket 
Testament, and turning to the fourth chapter of Galatians, read 
the ninth and tenth verses. ‘‘ After that ye have known God, 
or rather are known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and 
beggarly elements whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage? 
Ye observe days, and months, and times and years,—I am afraid 


hal 


of you: 


What! thought I, could he, who had challenged the magis- 
trates and magnates of Rome, who could stand undaunted before 
kings and rulers, who had fought with beasts at Ephesus, and 
could look calmly on bonds, imprisonment, and death—could 
he fear a concession so apparently trivial, so seemingly paltry as 
this’ And yet undoubtedly he did. Had he lived in our own 
day he would have told us how easy a step it was from Peter to 
Alphege ; from James to Hilary; from David to Dominic; from 
Jesus to Giles. He was determined to know no man after the 
flesh; and lest the jesuit with all his low cunning craftiness, 
should plead that Christ was no man, but God: he tells us that 
He was no exception to the rule, and that henceforth he had 
resolved, in this sense, to know even Christ no more. 

Surely, if it be no light thing to turn from a full, perfect, and 
soul-satisfying system, to beggarly elements, it must have been 
a much graver matter to be “ in bondage’ to them. Yet this is 
the pitiful position of those who are turning to such questionable 
saints as Egidius, or Giles, the fabled patron of cripples and 
mendicants —who observe his feast as a day of peculiar sanctity— 
of sanctity derivable, of course, solely from its association with 
s patron ; “for without all contradiction, the less is blessed of 
the better.” 
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The snow began to fall again, as I came in sight of the farm 
whither I was going. Round it, in the angles of its several 
closes, stood here and there a rick of hay, from which, as I 
passed one after the other, flew clouds of sparrows. In the bleak 
hedge-rows, with heads turned aslant as if eyeing the slender 
rillet below them, threading its way among the broken ice and 
drooping bents of grass, I watched them for a few moments, and 
then saw them flocking back for shelter to the hay-rick they had 
just left. They knew where to rest. And well would it be if 
those Galatians of our own day were as single-eyed as the poor 
fowls of heaven. Yet, ‘after they have known God”’—the 
source and sum of all goodness, blessedness, and comfort; they 
can turn back again to the starving and. beggarly rudiments of 
superstition and formalism ! 

But the graver—the more awful, charge against these deluded 
and deluding “‘ priests” of puseyism, I had not yet examined. The 
poor ragged beggar-boy with whom I had conversed, who 
appeared scarcely able to discern between the right hand and the 
left, and who had apparently not one clear idea of God, of Christ, 
or of his own character and position with respect to them, had 
been accredited to the High Court of Heaven, by the sign manual 
only of an erring fellow-creature! Perhaps he was by no means 
an average specimen of the class usually admitted to the rite of 
baptism—but what of that? The crying atrocity remained the 
same. He who bears the key of David, opening and shutting, at 
his royal will and pleasure, solely, the great gates of heaven, had 
been wronged and robbed, and the unquiet conscience had been 
lulled to sleep by the assurance that the priest had power on 
earth to forgive, sins, and to admit all who asked it, to member- 
ship in Christ’s-holy catholic church. 

I am forgetting, however, the main business of my story; and 
must, I fear, close it, without reaching the domicile of John 
Curtis, though it stands just before me, the blue smoke-wreaths 
from its wood fires driven aslant by the gibbering wind, against 
the dull grey sky beyond it. And now we are crossing the straw- 
yard, with here and there a cow drowsily chewing the cud 
beside the thatched crib standing near the barn door. And Ball, 
the black horse, is startled, or affects to be so, by the pigs that 
are burying themselves in the litter. 


24 Christian Society. 


But how we found our patient, how we were received, and who 
we met there, what we saw, said, and did ; and above all things, 
why we have given so odd a title to our narrative, we must not 


touch upon at present; though perhaps we may do something 
towards it next month. H. R. E, 
(To be continued.) 


~ 


NON-RESISTANCE. 


Tue people of the oasis of Ghadames, situate about twelve 
days’ journey south-west from Tripoli, in Barbary, bave from 
time immemorial adopted the principle of non-resistance. They 
never had any organized troops or bodies of men to defend them 
from the wild and marauding tribes of the open desert ; and the 
walls of their city have been suffered gradua'ly to fall into decay. 
Whenever the robber-tribes came and pillaged their city, they 
were allowed to come and go unmolested. The Ghadamsee 
people always trusted in their Marabouts, or priests, and in 
prayers to God, for security, and not in arms. They are the 
Quakers of the Sahara; and this principle of non-resistance, they 
call Zouwea; and so strictly have they adhered to this principle, 
and such respect has it obtained for them, that it is considered 
a crime to attack the city of Ghadames, or pillage its people en- 
route, over the desert. The occupations of these people at home 
or abroad, are wholly prayers and commerce, which, we all know, 


are calculated above all other things to promote the peace, the 


good-order, and welfare of mankind. Here, therefore, for more 


than a thousand years, has been practised the maxim of the New 
Testament, in all its liberality : “ if any one strike thee on the 
one cheek, turn to him the other also.” —Herald of Peace. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


“Christian society is like a bundle of sticks laid together, 
whereof one kindles another. Solitary men have fe west provo- 
cations to evil, but, again, fewest incitations to good. So much, 
as doing good is better than not doing evil, will 1 account 


Christian good-fellowship better than an eremitish and melan- 
choly solitariness.”’ 
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“ This, too, shall pass away.” 25 


“THIS, TOO, SHALL PASS AWAY.” 


New Year's Day! What a crowd of sweet memories of the 
past, and bright visions of the future, does the sound inspire! 
Who is there who does not hail the day with some pleasurable 
feelings, who does not indulge a hope of realizing the ‘‘ Happy 
New Year” congratulations with which every one is greeted ? 

But New Year's Day ought to be a day of solemn reflection, 
and we would hope, that with most of our young readers it is so 
—that a portion of it is spent in looking back upon the past; in 
recounting the many mercies which have been vouchsafed, and in 
erecting an Ebenezer to the praise of Him, who has brought them 
safely through another year; in mourning their many short 
comings, and neglected opportunities of self improvement and 
usefulness; in lamenting broken resolutions, and forming new 
ones for the coming year. 

It is a practice with many persons at the commencement of the 
New Year, to select a motto to be peculiarly their own, that 
shall ‘‘ meet them as a pleasant thought when such is wanted,” 
and be brought to bear upon every condition in which they may_ 
be placed during the period of time they are anticipating. To 
those who have not hitherto adopted this plan, we would most 
earnestly recommend it, as one fraught alike with pleasure and 
profit ; and to them, as well as to those who, having tried it, may 
not have made their selection for this year, we would suggest the 
one that stands at the head of this paper, “‘ This, too, shall pass 
away.” 

The words were given by an eastern sage to the son of his 
monarch, when requested to place before the youth a proverb that 
would be applicable to him in every situation in which he might 
be placed ;—a warning in the bright sunshine of happiness and 
prosperity, and a solace when surrounded by the dark ciouds of 
adversity and sorrow; a timely check to the wild pleasures of 
youth, and a sweet comfort amid the toils and cares of maturer 
years. 

And can we conceive of anything better adapted to ourselves, 
or more suitable for a New Year's Day’s reflections? Let us 
endeavor fully to realize its meaning by tracing its applicability 
to our own circumstances. 
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_ careful, “The rills of pleasure never run sin 


26 This, too, shall pass away.” 


f 

It is impossible that the writer can know the situation of her 
readers, but she assumes, that all, like herself, are young. And 
what bright ideas does not that word suggest! What sanguine 
hopes! What joyous pleasures! But remember my dear young 
friends, that youth, with its hopes and pleasures, is passing 
away! Matore years, with their attendant labors and anxieties, 
will soon be here. Soon the bright eye will become dim, the fair 
brow will be furrowed with care, the elastic step will be gone; 


“You must yield up your youthful grace 
To age and wrinkles, earth and worms.” 


Endeavor then to improve this joyous season while it lasts ; 
secure every precious hour as it passes; lay up stores of know- 
ledge; cultivate the mind ; discipline the heart; and thus prepare 
yourselves for future years. 

But above all, lay up for yourselves treasure in heaven. 
There neither moth nor rust doth corrupt. There youth and 
beauty never pass away. 

Bnt perhaps with some of you, this bright spring time of life 
is overcast. You are feeling God's afflicting hand; you are laid 
upon a bed of wearisome sickness, or are watching with intense 
anxiety the flickering lamp of life in some beloved friend, or are 
mourning some recent bereavement. There is comfort for you. 
Your sorrow will not last always ; soon it will pass away. ‘“Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
But while your grief remains, try to discover the reason for which 
it was sent, and to gain from it the good it was intended to bestow. 
There is a bright light in every cloud, how dark soever it may be. 


Oh! try to see it, and then, when the cloud shall have passed 


away, the brightness will remain, and shed a halo over all your 
future path. 


But perhaps this is not your case; you are in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and strength ; you are surrounded by kind friends, 
and are happy in loving, and being beloved by them. Oh! be 

cere’. ‘ This, too, 

shall pass away.’ 
Sod thankful to that kind Providence which placed you 
_— happy circumstances ; but look beyond the present, and 
you enjoy your pleasures, remember how transitory they 
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are, and educate yourself for adversity by laying hold on things 
that are eternal. 

But life itself is passing away! Who can tell how soon it may 
be gone with you? Ere another New Year’s Day, you may live 
only in the memory of your friends. 

You may urge that you are young and strong, but— 


‘* Death is not of those who wait 
The ripen’d bloom, to seize their prey”. 


You may be amiable and intellectual, and be loved and valued in 
the sphere in which you move: still, this year you may pass 
away, and those qualities which endear you to your friends will 
avail you nothing, unless you possess the pearl of great price. 
Dear young friends, let me entreat you to seek this treasure, 
and as the present is all of time you can command, seek it now, 
for ‘now is the accepted time, and now the day of salvation.” 


“Think of the sands run down to waste, 
None we possess of all the past, 
None but the present is our own ; 
Grace is not placed within our power, 
’Tis but one short, one shining hour. 
Bright and declining, as a setting sun, 
See the bright minutes winged with haste! 
The Now that flies may be the last; 
Seize the salvation ’tis past, 
Nor mourn the blessing gone.”’ 


Every thing around you,—parents, friends, domestic comforts 
pleasures,—all are passing away, “all perish in the using.” 
But there is a Heavenly Friend who is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. There is an inheritance above, that is incorruptible and 
“shall not pass away.” There, is a life that shall never end— 
there, are pleasures that endure for ever and ever. Oh! may 
the motto I have given you, impress on you more fully the unsatis- 
fying nature of earthly things, and thus, lead you to seek these 
unchanging treasures. Then this will prove to you indeed 
“A HAPPY NEW YEAR.” 
K. 
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CAXTON AND THE PRINTING PRESS. 


Paintine is universally admitted to be one of the most useful 
arts ever introduced into this or any other country. It not only 
“ commemorates all other inventions, but hands down to posterity 
every important event, immortalizes the discoveries of genius and 
the exploits of greatness, and has been the most effectual instru- 
ment in banishing the darkness, and overturning the superstition 
of a bigoted age : above all, it continues to extend and diffuse the 
word of God to all mankind.” The inventors of such an art, and 
especially the individual who introduced it into our own country, 
deserve honorable mention and their names to be handed down 
to posterity as distinguished benefactors of the human race. “ To 
the art of printing,” says Dr. Knox, “we owe the Reformation. 
Had the books of Luther been multiplied only by the slow process 


. of handwriting, they must have been few, and would have been 


easily suppressed by the combination of wealth and power; but 
poured forth in abundance from the press, they spread over the 
land with the rapidity of an inundation, which acquires an addi- 
tional force from the efforts used to obstruct its progress.’’ Not 
only have the interests of religion been benefited and promoted by 
this art, but geography. astronomy, chemistry, the republic of 
letters; and the extensive distribution of the Holy Scriptures 
attest the amazing and almost incalculable advantages that have 
resulted from its introduction. 

This useful and valuable art was, according to authentic 
documents, brought into England by William Caxton, who was 
born in the Weald of Kent, about the year 1410, in the latter 
part of the reign of Henry VI. He was apprenticed to Mr. 
Robert Large, a mercer and citizen of London, Lord Mayor of 
the city in 1439 and who died in 1441, leaving Caxton by his will 
twenty-four marks, or about sixteen pounds, a considerable legacy 
in those days, and a testimony of his good character and integrity. 

After the death of Mr. Large, he resided for many years in 
Holland, where he acted as an agent of the Mercers’ Company, 
acquired a knowledge of the continental languages, and gained so 
high a character for commercial knowledge and experience, that 
in 1464, he was recommended by Earl Rivers to Edward IV. who 
employed him, in conjunction with Richard Whitehill, Esq. to 


transact and conclude a Leaty of commerce between the hing 
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and his brother-in-law Philip, Duke of Burgundy, who was then 
in possession of Flanders. ‘The commission styles them ambassi- 
atores, procuratores, nuncios, deputatos speciales. 

During his residence in Holland, he resided at the Court of 
Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., and 
acquired a knowledge of the method and process of the art of 
printing. At the request of the duchess, he translated from the 
French, “‘ Recuye! of the Historyes of Troye, by Raoul le Fleure.” 
This was the first book printed in the English language, a copy 
which formerly belonged to Elizabeth Gray, Queen of Edward LV. 
was bought from the Roxburgh collection by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, for £1069. 18s. Od.! This work was printed at Cologne, 
and as it appears from his own statement, “ at great charge and 
expense to him.’’ He printed several other works abroad, and 
having provided himself with all the required apparatus for prin- 
ting, he removed to England, and at length had a room granted 
him in Westminster Abbey, being in great favor with the abbot. 
There he published the first book ever printed in this country, 
which was a translation from the French, of a work “ On the 
Game and Play of Chesse,’” a curious book, purchased for forty 
guineas by the Earl of Pembroke. He was the undoubted 
inventor of fusile types, and persevered in practising his art for 
twenty years, during which period he produced upwards of 
fifty specimens of his labor, which “‘ infused a taste for literature 
and promoted good morals.’’ His last work was “‘ The Holy Lives 
of the Fathers Hermites living in the Desertes,”’ published in 1491. 

Caxton preserved the character through life, of an honest, 
humble man, aiming to the utmost to benefit his country, by 
ciffusing among the people such works as appeared likely to 
promote religion and morality, he is consequently entitled to 
respect and gratitude, and his memory to be cherished in the 
bosoms of Englishmen, who owe so much to the introduction of 
printing. His assiduity recommended him to the notice of the 
great, under whose protection and at whose expense many of his 
works were published ; some of them are addressed to Edward 
1V., his brother the Duke of Clarence, and the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, their sister; he was likewise patronized by Henry VII, 
and his son Prince Arthur, as well as by many of the principal 
nobility and gentry. 


_* 
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Caxton died in the year 1494 ; there is no certain account of his 
age, but he was very old and above fourscore. In the year 
1471, he is said to have complained that the infirmities of age 
were creeping upon him, and enfeebling his body, though he 
lived twenty-three years after, and pursued his labors with 
laudable diligence in Westminster Abbey to the last year of his 
life; this is attested by the following lines at the end of a book, 
entitled “ Hilton’s Scale of Perfection,” printed in the year 1494. 


Enfpnite laud with thankynges mann folde 

piely to Gov, me socourpng with his grace, 
This boke to finnshe which that pe beholve 

“Scale of Yerfection” calve in ebery place, 
@Mbereof the Auctor Walter Bilton was, 

And Winkin ve Wlorde this hath sette in print 
in @iilliam Caxrston’s hows: so the case, 
Gov rest bis soule. Ln jop ther mot it stpnt. 

Empressus anno salutis 


How deeply interesting is the above account, in connexion with 
the astonishing efforts of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the Society for the Circulation of Religious Tracts : where 
the power and the facilities of the press will end, no one can 
conjecture. By the means of printing how many have been 
enlightened and brought to the knowledge of Him, whom to know 
is life eternal. In proportion to the efforts of superstition and 
infidelity to spread their poisonous exhalations, should be the 
anxious, earnest, prayerful exertions of enlightend christians to 


disseminate by means of the press, the knowledge of Christ and 
of Him crucified. 


Penryn. R. C. 
THE YOUTHS’ OWN BIBLE. 


Never was a free Bible 


‘a press more needed than in the present 
ay, 


when so many forms of error, which can be successfully 
combated by the Law and Testimony alone, 


And never were Bibles so cheap before. 


are rife on every hand. 
how to select, not how to obtain. 


The difficulty is now, 
But among the many beautiful 


n day, than that now in course of publication 
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by the Religious Tract Society, “ The Pocket Paragraph Bible,”* 
complete for four shillings. The advantages it possesses over all 
others, are its unprecedented cheapness; its convenient size ; its 
arrangement in paragraphs and parallelisms; its new and 
copious selection of references and notes ; its judicious interpo- 
lation of marginal and other improved readings; its prefaces to 
the several books; and its illustrative maps and tables. As 
regards the printing, it is one of the most perfect little volumes 
we have ever seen ; and though our older friends may object to 
the minute beauty of the type, its very smallness will serve as an 
additional recommendation to the class of readers to whom we 
are most anxious to recommend it. 

As a specimen of the introductory prefaces, we give the following 
clear and concise analysis of the book of Job, p. 353 :— 

“The first part of the book describes the character and 
sufferings of the patriarch. He is a man of large possessions, 
whose life has been one of remarkable prosperity ; and is greatly 
honored by all. He is, moreover, a man of eminent holiness, 
whose character would bear the severest scrutiny. Satan having 
brought an accusation against Job, that his religion was mere 
selfishness, is permitted to deprive him of his children, and of all 
his possessions. The faith of the patriarch, however, sustains the 
trial. Satan then obtains permission to inflict on him a most 
painful disease; and Job becomes an object of disgust and 
abhorrence. Still it is seen that fidelity to God can be maintained 
in the deepest distress. 

“In this state of things, three of his friends come to condole 
with him. The overwhelming calamities which had come upon 
so good a man seem to have confounded them. His case was 
contrary to all their maxims and views with respect to God's way 
of dealing with the just. But it was not until Job made his first 
speech, bitterly cursing his day, and indulging in the language of 
complaint, that they seem to have any doubt of his integrity. 
That speech of the patriarch, in connexion with his remarkable 
sufferings, seems to have satisfied them, that so far from being 


* The Holy Bible, according to the authorized version, arranged in paragraphs 
and parallelisms, with an entirely new selection of copious references to parallel 
and illustrative passages, Prefaces to the several books, and numerous notes. 
Parts land Iis.4d.each. Religious Tract Society. 
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upright and holy, as they had supposed, he was in fact a wicked 
man and a hypocrite. This, therefore, opened the whole field of 
debate, and suggested an important inquiry,.with reference to the 
principles on which the Divine government in this world was 
conducted; whether a life of piety was not attended with 
corresponding prosperity ; and whether extraordinary sufferings 
such as these, were not demonstrative of corresponding guilt. 

“ Eliphaz leads the way in the argument; and is followed by 
his two friends. They hold the doctrine of a strict retribution in 
_the present life ; and that it is reasonable to infer what a man’s 
character is, from the present dealings of God with him; and 
they do not hesitate to declare that the calamities of Job must 
have overtaken him in consequence of his secret wickedness. 

“ Job replies to each of the speakers, and boldly asserts his 
innocence. He is unable to explain the reasons why calamities 
come upon good men ; but he maintains that they are no certain 
indication of the character of the sufferer. He regards himself as 
unkindly treated by his friends; complains that instead of 
offering him consolation, they aggravate his woes by false accu- 
sations; and expresses a desire to carry his cause directly to God 
himself, assured that He would do him that justice which was 
denied him by his friends. 

“ His friends are offended at his sentiments, and undertake to 
vindicate the conduct of the Deity towards him: they repeat 
their charges with greater asperity, and even accuse him of par- 
ticular sins. But, the more they press their arguments, the more 
confidently does Job assert his innocence, and appeal to God to 
vindicate his character. His friends are finally reduced to silence. 

“Elihu then, who appears to have been an attentive auditor, 
comes forward to reply to what had been advanced by Job. The 

leading principle in Elihu's statement is that afflictions are for 
the yood of the sufferer ; and that, if those who are afflicted will 
hearken to the counsel which God thus sends, and turn from 
— _ will find their afflictions to be sources of great 
© reproves Job for justifying himself rather than 


God ; and vindicates the character and government of the Most 
High. To illustrate his views, and to show the necessity of 
submission, he closes his s 


peech with a sublime descripti 
the of Ged. of 
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“ After this the Lord himself answers Job; not condescending 
to enter into any particular explanation of his conduct, but from 
the consideration of his infinite and unsearchable wisdom and 
greatness, as seen even in the works of creation, convincing Job 
of his presumption, his ignorance, and guilt, in arrainging the 
dealings of his providence. 

“ Job, subdued and humbled, confesses that he is vile. His con- 
fession is accepted, and his general course approved. His three 
friends are reproved; and Job is directed to make intercession for 
them ; and restored to double his former prosperity.” 


THE SUNBEAM’S MISSION.*® 


Gerard was a quick, clever boy, but very idle. He was not 
lazy or indolent, like some little girls, for in his amusements, or 
in pursuits that pleased him, he spared no pains, and thought no 
exertion too great to attain his object. But, at his studies, or 
when obliged to do any thing he disliked, he thought every thing 
a trouble, grumbled over every little difficulty, and in short, was 
in great danger, with all his cleverness and sense, of becoming a 
useless, idle, selfish being. One bright day, early in summer, 
when all the leaves were in their richest, freshest dress, this young 
idler wandered out alone into a field, and lay down to enjoy, in 
the perfect luxury of doing nothing, the beautiful sights and sounds 
around him. He lay for some time, thinking how disagreeable it 
was to have difficult lessons to learn, or to be forced to exert 
himself and make himself of use to others. And as he watched 
the bright particles that appear to float up and down in the air 
on a warm day, he exclaimed, ‘Oh, how I should like to bea 
sunbeam, to have nothing to do but dance up and down in the 
air, glide out and in of dark shady nooks, and float on the surface 
of cool waters.”’ While thinking of this, lying comfortably on a 
soft bed of moss, his eyes gradually began to close, his thoughts 
became confused ; he fell asleep. He slept and dreamed. He 
dreamed that as he lay there, a lovely fairy came flying towards 
him, and lighted on the turf beside him. She was clothed ins 


* We need add nothing to this pleasing extract, in order to recommend the 
beautiful little volume from which it is taken—“‘ dn Autumn at Karnford,” jum 
published by Hamilton, Adams and Co. 
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golden colored robe, so dazzlingly bright that he could scarcely 
look at her. She stood beside him, and looked at him with a 
countenance that expressed both pity and contempt. ‘“‘ Foolish 


oy !” she said ; “so you wish to be a sunbeam, in order that you 
may have nothing to do but to enjoy yourself, and you know not 


that there does not breathe on earth a more miserable wretch 
than he who has none to please or to serve, who lives for himself 
alone. But, come with me and learn if the sunbeams have nothing 
to do but to enjoy themselves.” As she spoke she raised her light 
wings, and rose easily and gracefully into the air. Gerard found 
that he had wings too, and he followed her through the sky for 
many an hour, until the sun had gone to his rest and the stars 
shone out. Still on flew the fairy through the dark night, and 


on flew Gerard after her, until they arrived at the castle of the 


Sun, the great lord of the day. 


Although the sun was not yet up, some of his servants had 
already gone forth on the business of the day, not clothed indeed 


in their dazzling golden attire, but in invisible robes, and their 


path only manifest by the faint, but ever increasing light which 
they shed around them as they proceeded on their way. But 
when the great lord of the day arose from his couch, then began 
the labors of his innumerable attendants. 

Gerard felt that he had the power of accompanying any of the 
bright bands that he chose, and he was soon darting throuyh the 
air with a company of busy dew-gatherers. 

They alighted on a field of wheat, and began to occupy them- 
selves in warming its tender shoots, chilled by the night-air, and 
in conveying up to their home in the sky the dew-drops that lay 
heavy on the young leaves. The dew-drops sparkled joyously as 
their friends the sunbeams stooped down to kiss them and to carry 
them away, for they knew that their task was done, and they were 
glad to return to the bright skies, to rest there until again sent 
down in dew or rain to fertilize and refresh the earth. Some of 
them were, however, lying fast asleep, deep down in the heart of 
the plants, and the sunbeams had to seek them out diligently and 
awaken them, knowing that to permit them to sleep there too 


long would injure the tender flower, which had not yet ventured 
forth from the shelter of its guardian leaves, 


“We are of use,"’ cried these busy dew-gatherers to Gerard. 
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‘We are gay and happy, because we are fulfilling the task 
appointed for us, and are nursing into health and fruitfulness this 
plant, so necessary to man.” 

Some of the dew-gatherers too were busy in the garden, and 
Gerard observed how all things seemed to rejoice in their presence. 
The dark violet lifted its drooping head, and gave forth its sweetest 
odours when they touched it; the pretty primrose opened its 
leaves and looked up with joy in its glad eye at their approach ; 
while the birds sung gaily on every bush and tree. 

‘We are of use,” they too cried. ‘‘ See how the sight of us 
fills all things with joy. Weare gay and happy, because we are 
contributing to the happiness of others.” 

And now Gerard went to join some who were directing their 
flight toa wood. They had great difficulty in making their way 
through the thick foliage, but they persevered; climbing over 
one leaf, darting under another, and taking advantage of every 
chance opening which the light breeze afforded them, until they 
shone brightly on the grass beneath. And oh, how much beauty 
did they shed around them, on the velvet turf, on the rich brown 
moss, on the very green leaves which had tried to impede their 
progress. And Gerard saw innumerable tribes of insects stealing 
out of their nests, some to dance merrily with the sunbeams, 
others to creep up and down the trunks of the trees; and he 
heard the busy happy murmur that followed on their path 
wherever they went. And while he watched, he saw a young girl 
coming slowly through the wood. There was a shade of anxiety © 
and sorrow upon her brow, and a weight of care upon her heart. 
Many vexations and troubles had conspired to depress her, and 
she had gone out that morning feeling as if nothing could help 
her or remove her sadness. But now, as she sauntered along, she 
remarked half unconsciously the gay sunbeams that were busy 
around her. She saw them darting into shady nooks, and lighting 
all in them up into life and beauty; she saw the grey moss on 
the trees turn into silver at their touch. She saw the butterflies 
dance as if giddy with joy, because the sun shone upon them, and 
as she gazed she remembered the word, “If God so clothe the 
grass of the field, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith ?”” And she thought, ‘*If God forgets not to send his 
sun to warm, refresh, and beautify all these things, how can I 
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fear that he shall forget me, or refuse to help me?” And her 
brow grew lighter, and she raised her heart to heaven, and prayed 
for faith to cast all her care upon Him who cared for her. As 
she passed on calm and peaceful, the sunbeams looked at Gerard 
and cried, *‘ We are of use, and we are gay and happy, because 
we are fulfilling our appointed task, and are leading the hearts of 
the sorrowful to rest upon their God.” 

Now Gerard took a long flight across land and ocean. Much 
did he see by the way of the faithful sunbeam’s work, more than 
l have time to tell. But when they were crossing a country 
where oppression and violence reigned, he glided, with one gentle 
solitary ray, into a deep, dark dungeon; where was one who had 
been there for many, many years; detained by injustice and 
¢ruelty because he was resolute to serve God, as God’s Spirit and 
word taught him to do, and not after the dictates of man. The 
sunbeam glided in, shed, for a moment, a stream of golden light 
upon the dark, damp walls of his dungeon, and then fied away. 
But it had done its part ere it went. When first the captive saw 
it, it sent a thrill of anguish to his heart, as it reminded him of 
the bright sunshine he was never again to see, of the free fresh 
air he was never again to breathe, and pictured to his memory all 
the happy days of the past, all the dear ones whom he was never 
again to behold. But this anguish was but for a moment; soon 
there returned that calm peaceful waiting upon God, that patient 
submission to his will, that had been his support and consolation 
through the long years of solitude and misery. And Gerard 
heard him say, “ Yes, go, gay sunbeam, this is no place for you. 


Return to the bright hill side, return to shine on free waters, to 


rejoice the hearts of free men. You have told me your tale and 


you may go. You told me of earthly joy and happiness that will 
never again be mine; but you told me also of a home that is 
prepared for me where sorrow cannot come, and you have shed 
mto my heart a ray of peace far brighter and more lasting than 
the light you cast on that dark wall.” The sunbeam looked at 
Gerard and whispered, “1 too am of use; my joy lies in fulfilling 
the work for which I am sent.” 

The next band led him to a rocky sea-shore, and oh! how gaily 
and beautifully did they sport with the waves as they rolled in 
upon the sond or dashed against the rocks. Now lighting up 
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their white heads, and making them brighter than the eye could 
well bear to look at, now catching the light spray and turning it 
into sparkling diamonds and pearls, and now creating a thousand 
fairy rainbows, which shone for a moment, and died away only 
to shine again. Gerard was wiser now, and he knew that even 
in conferring beauty upon inanimate things, the sunbeams were 
fulfilling their appointed task, but he did not know until they 
pointed it out to him, all the good they were doing here. For on 
that rocky beach there stood a gay party, who had come to see 
the beautirul mixture of rock and ocean. Their eyes sparkled 
with pleasure as they beheld the brightness and splendour of the 
sunshine on the water, and many were their light-hearted joyous 
exclamations of delight. But there was one among them whose 
heart swelled, as she marked the glorious sight, with feelings too 
deep for utterance. She was one whom God’s Spirit had shone 
upon. and led to seek a Saviour, the Sun of righteousness. And 
as she saw the bright colors that the waves gave back to the sun, 
she felt that they reproached her for remissness in rendering back 
to her Saviour the light with which he had blessed her. And she 
resolved, in that Saviour’s strength, to shine before men as these 
waves did; and by patience, meekness, gentleness, and love, to 
repay her God for what he had done for her; to seek to refresh 
and comfort the hearts of those he loved; and to endeavor, by 
the beauty of her life and conversation, to lead those who as yet 
knew him not, to seek after him. 

‘We too are of use,” cried the sunbeams; “‘and are happy, 
far happier than an idle, selfish being like you can understand, in 
thus fulfilling our duty, and helping to stir up God's own people 
to serve him better.”’ 

The sun was by this time getting low in the heavens, and it 
was with a softer light and a gentler step that the sunbeams 
moved on their various errands. One small party went with 
Gerard to the window of a chamber in which lay a young boy in 
a deep sleep. His body was wasted with fever, his strength was 
gone, and all day he had tossed about in his bed, unable to sleep 
from pain and weariness. At length he slept, deeply, quietly; 
and his poor mother, as she watched him, blessed the God who 
had in his kind, tender care, sent such a sweet sleep, which she 
fancied would be the precursor of renewed health and strength, 
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But while he slept a sunbeam stole softly into the darkened room, 
and shone full on the face of the sleeper. ‘The mother rose hastily 
to shut it out, but the boy awoke. He looked up and smiled, 
“Do not shut out the sun, mother,” he said, in a quiet calm 
voice. “ It has done a great service to you and to me. It has 
awakened me out of a sleep so deep that had I not wakened now 
I never had wakened on earth again. And I would not willingly 
leave you, my own, my tender mother, without telling you how 
bright and beautiful that home is to which Iam going. There 
is no sun there, for the Lamb is the light thereof; and oh! joy 
beyond all telling, not only shall I see that Lamb who died for 
me, but I shall at last be able to love him. Often has my heart 
danced with joy in the brightness and warmth of the sun, and 
when | am gone, mother dear, you must look at its rays with joy 
and thankfulness, and remember that | am where its light is as 
darkness in comparison of the glory that is around the throne. 
{rood bye, mother, darling, the sun and I are going to rest 
together.” 
and without a struggle his spirit went home, and his weary pained 


And the mother’s heart was enabled to 
rejoice that so peacefully and sweetly her darling had left 
her. 

Gerard awoke with the tear of pity in his eye, and he arose 
and went home a wiser, a more unselfish boy, for the words of 
the sunbeams rung in his ears, “ We are gay and happy, because 
we are fulfilling the task given us to do, and are working good 
for others.” He felt though he was but a young weak child, yet 
he had a task given him to perform; that there were means of 
doing good in his power. He remembered that if he could do 
hething else, he could at least cheer the hearts of his parents by 
diligent, faithful attention to his studies, by prompt, cheerful 


obedience to their commands, and by anxious efforts to save them 
trouble. 


INTERESTING EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEII. 


Ix the street leading from the ancient sea-shore, in the 
neighbourhood of the theatres, to the 


so-called crossway of the 
Fortuna, and thence 


in a direct*line to the northern city wall, 


And as he spoke his eyes closed, his breath grew short, | 
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there has been excavated a house that surpasses in richness and 
elegance all that had been discovered previously. 

The space of the court-yard is open, has a Mosaic pavement, 
and on the walls fantastic pictures in the richest and most taste- 
ful style. At the sides of the atrium, or court-yard, are small 
sleeping-rooms, with wall-paintings. In the back ground of the 
atrium, opens a tablinum, the reception-hall, with chequered 
marble pavement. At the side of the reception-hall is a dining- 
room, where are seen three large paintings of full-size figures. 
They represent Hercules and Omphale holding his club, and 
wrapped in the skin of the Nemean lion. Next, Bacchus, asa 
boy, and arm-in-arm with Silenus, on a cart drawn by two oxen, 
and followed by Bacchantes. Thirdly, a Bacchanal procession of 
triumph, with a Victoria, who engraves into a shield the exploits 
of the victorious god. Behind the reception-hall there appears 
the garden, with a magnificent fountain at the end, adorned with 
much Mosaic, and a little marble statue of Silenus. In the 
middle is the water-reservoir, adorned with elegant marble 
sculptures, such as a small Faunus drawing out a thorn from the 
foot of a goat, a beardy satyr, a stag, a hare stealing grapes, an 
amorino upon a dolphin, a youthful field-goddess having on her 
lap, a new-born goat, whose mother is caressing it standing on 
her hind legs. 

This dwelling joins a second equally open atrium, where the 
‘servants lived. Here was found a four-wheeled wagon with 
iron wheels, and much bronze ornament. The kitchen contained 
many neat implements of bronze, and the traces of smoke were 
in many places visible, after the lapse of eighteen centuries. 
The dwelling had, what is very rare, second and third stories, to 
which led a wide staircase. Upon a small picture close to the 
staircase lies a letter with the scarcely-legible name of the owner 
of the house, in oblique characters, and plainly indicating his 
rank. It is conjectured to have belonged to one of the Senators 
of Pompeii. All the walls and rooms of the house are decorated 
with pictures of comic and tragic scenes, and upon one of them 
is depicted a young girl with mask and double flute. The house 
has therefore been named Casa della Sonatrice, ordell’ Ercole 


Ubbriaco. It is the newest excavation of importance.— Record. 
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The true Bread. 


THE POPISH PLOT. 


Tue following curious entries are found amongst the minutes 
of the mayoralty of London, 1686. , 

“ Nor. 18th.—John Knight committed to Bridewell for setting 
up and lighting a greater number of candles in his house to affront 
the Government (on the 5th November). 

“ Dec. 3d.—Abraham Hinde committed to sessions for suffering 
a candle to be lighted and fixed on the top of his house on the 
5th of November. 

Such was the jealousy with which the popish government 
watched the popular feeling in those days, and such the spirit of 
intolerance, ever inseparable from a sense of wrong-doing. 


and Correspondence. 


Acts of Benerolence 


Sin :— Will you oblige me by your opinion on the following subject: 

I have frequently heard persons who I believe to be sincere Chris- 
tlans, express a feeling of peculiar peace, consolation, and satisfaction, 

_ after the exercise of self-denial, of some sacrifice they may have made 
to the Lord, or some particular act of charity. 

Does not this feeling amount to something like self-righteousness ? 
Is it right to feel thus? and should it not rather be a cause of daily 
abasement that any feeling of pleasure should arise in our hearts from 
such circumstances ? 

For we know that were every hour of our lives occupied in works 
of charity and self-sacrifice, we should stil] be unprofitable servants, 


and in danger of eternal punishment, without the redeeming blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ 


GERTRUDE. 


* 


We believe it is perfectly lawful to feel peace, consolation, and 
even satisfaction, in a certain sense, from the exercise of such acts 
as those referred to, provided we cherish nothing of a self- 
righteous spirit, which is quite possible. Solomon tells us that 


the good man is satisfied from himself; and the testimony of a 
f00d conscience is recognized in Scripture as a right feeling. 
Self-righte: 


vsness, as we understand the expression, implies a 
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State of the Heathen. 41 


sense of merit on the part of those who manifest it; and to 
appropriate to ourselves that praise and glory which belong alone 
to God, is decidedly wrong. 


The true Bread. 

Dear Str:—To what does our Lord refer in John vi. 5355; for 
the Sacrament was not yet instituted, and it is not likely he would 
converse to a set of Jews (who, according to his own words, followed 
him for the loaves and tishes) of an ordinance which, when instituted, 
would be the peculiar privilege of God's own people? 

Mary. 


Our Saviour did not certainly refer to the sacrament, which 
was a mere type, but to himself, the Great Reality, so shadowed 
forth. A christian can no more live without Christ, than without 
his natural food ; the one being as necessary for the sustentation 
of the spirit, as the other is for the support of the body. 

The words are, of course, to be understood figuratively; as 
none but Romanists or Puseyites believe that the body and blood 
of Christ can be literally partaken of. 


State of the Heathen. 

Sin :—Will you oblige me by answering this question :— 

What are we to suppose becomes of those poor creatures upon 
whom the light of the gospel has never shone; who have lived all 
their life-time in committing the grossest crimes without any warning : 
never having heard of a Saviour and not even knowing that their souls 
will live after death. Are we to believe that they will suffer the same 
as those who have lived in civilized society ? who have heard of the 
truth and rejected it? We cannot doubt that God is just, yet does 
not this seem a contradiction ? 


I am, yours respectfully 
E. C. 8. 


‘‘ When the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law 
unto themselves: which shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts 
the mean while accusing or else excusing one another.’’"— Romans 
li. 14, 15. 
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42 Christ after the Flesh.— Salting with Fire. 


It is quite clear from the preceding passage, that the heathen, 
or gentiles, sometimes do, or may do, by nature, the things con- 
tained in the law; or in other words, conform to God’s will as 
perfectly as those who are blessed with a revelation. By so 
doing, therefore, they create a standard of rectitude, and become 
a law unto themselves, to which their conscience will keep them 
close, if they only follow its dictates. | 

There cannot, consequently, be the shadow of injustice in 
judging them by a law of their own making, expounded and 
enforced, moreover, by that innate sense of right and wrong, 
which God has implanted in every human bosom. 


Death of Peter. 


Is there any account given, in the Bible, of the death of the apostle 
Peter? 


Emiry §S. 


Our blessed Saviour predicted some of the circumstances of 


Peter's death, (John xxi. 18, 19;) but we have no historical 
account of that event in the Scriptures, 


Christ after the Flesh.— Salting with Fire. 

Dean Sin :—Permit me to offe 
answer to my last question, 
the course of my reading: to which, would you favor me with answers, 
I should fee] greatly obliged. 
In 2nd Corinthians, y 


r my sincere thanks for your kind 
The following have occurred to me in 


- 16, we read, “ Though we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more.” 


Will you inform me what it isto “know Christ after the flesh ?’’ 


+. What am I to understand by the extraordinary expression, 
“ Every one shall be salted with fire.’’ 


Mark ix. 49, 
Yours very sincerely, 


“A Seeker or KNow.epce.” 


1. To know Christ 


after the flesh is to know Him in His 
human relationships, 


and as an individual. The Papist falls into 
this error when he venerates those places or objects with which 


our Divine Master was associated whilst on earth, or pays 
peculiar reverence to those persons who were connected with him, 


a 
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The Penitent Thief. 43 


as Joseph, His reputed Father; or the Virgin Mary. The 
spirit of the passage appears to be this—that as Christ died for 
all, we are not to range ourselves under the banners of party, 
making Paul, Apollos, Cephas, or even Christ Himself, our 
leader ; since the gospel, by whoever taught, preaches the same 
great truths. In one word, the instrument is to be nothing, and 
the Great End, everything. 

2. The conservative or antiseptic properties of salt, are 
occasionally recognized in Scripture. It is also regarded as a 
type of perpetuity. Thus Christians are called the salt of the 
earth: and the phrase ‘a covenant of salt,’ implies a perpetual 
covenant. We, therefore, understand the text to be an iteration 
or parallelism, completing the preceding verse. 

‘The fire is not quenched 
For every one shall be sa/ted with fire.’ 

So far from being destroyed by it, they shall be, as it were, 
salted or preserved ; for unlike the natural element of fire, it has 
no tendency to consume its victims, but possesses, on the contrary, 
that perpetuating efficacy which shall render their pains eternal. 


Sin :—Will you favor me with a meaning of Ist Corinthians xvi. 22. 


Your's respectfully, 
CYRIL. 


“Let him be accursed—the Lord cometh.” The apostle is 
apparently writing under a deep consciousness of the awful 
nature of the doom awaiting those who love not the Lord Jesus 
whilst at the same time sensible that he has no right to pronounce 
sentence. The words seem to imply that although the sinner'’s 
fate is certain, the Lord only, at his coming, is to take the case 


in hand. 


The Penitent Thief. 

Dear Sin:—Two of the Evangelists, Matthew (xxvii. 44,) and 
Mark (xv. 32,) describing the crucifixion of our Lord, state that both 
of the thieves reviled him. St. Luke (xxiii, 39—42,) states that one 
did so, for which he was reproved by the other, How may this 
apparent discrepancy be reconciled ? 

I am, Dear Sir, 


Yours very respectfully, 
E. A. Ss, 


>= 


4 Concerts. 
fied with Christ reviled him, proceeds to say, “‘and when the 
sixth hour was come, there was darkness over the whole land 
until the ninth hour.” It was therefore before the sixth hour, 
_ that both the malefactors spoke against Lim. 
It appears that the conversion of the penitent thief took place 
tan after period, which Luke describes as ‘‘about the sixth 
hour.” So far, therefore, from the narratives being at variance 
with each other, there is a most perfect harmony observable 
_ between them. 


‘ 


Ata 


Is it inconsistent in a Christian professor, occasionally to attend a 
concert ? 


Yours reapectfully, 


Much depends on the nature of the assembly, the. character. of 
the parties officiating, and the motives and spirit which actuate 
ourselves, 3 

~ Music purports to be an expression of passion, sentiment, and 
feeling. Whien therefore, the feeling iteelf is absent, or what 
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ie same thing, is purchased for a given sum, there — 
> ‘ear us away concert, | 
| we know of few exer- 
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POETRY. 


SORROW. UPON THE SEA.®% 


Sorrow upon the sea, é 
It cannot rest : 

t mourneth over cares,” 

Which, ike the it ‘beare” 
Upon its breast,” 


oIt is not-weary, though ue 
It has grown old, . 


Bars 


The woe its countless ages Have made Known 
f For ever told, 
e In those stranger cnoanings of ihe mighty deep 
Msi 


| drowning strong 
And yielding only in, 
And e’en might quel 
As it pour fat 
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Poetry. 


Yet thou hast other tones, 
Thou changeful Sea! 
But to the young alone, whose joyous ear 
In every wave can nought but music hear, 
Hope’s melody ; 
And thou dost seem in wildest joy to leap, 
As thou in tune with their glad hearts would keep. 


And oh! it is not till 
They tread thy shore 


With fainting step and weary heart, they know 


How yearns the spirit for the hour when thou 
: Shalt be no more, 


When thine unrest shall be for ever stilled, 
And theirs with Jesu’s presence shall be filled. 


Sudbury. L. E. F. 


“GOD IS LOVE.” 
“ Gop is Love,” the Bible says, 
Mercy governs all His ways, 
Great and awful though He be, 
Greater is His clemency ; 
Every page His goodness shews, 
Every line with kindness glows, 
Every law and promise prove, 
Glorious knowledge! God is Love. 


God is Love, all nature cries ; 
Loud the echo wakes the skies, 
Hill and valley, rock and plain, 
Raise the gladsome song again. 
God is Love, the Ocean roars, 
Tumbling on a thousand shores ; 
All around, beneath, above, 
Swell the chorus, God is Love. 


God is Love, the warblers sing, 
Soaring on exulting wing ; 
Mortals! lay aside your care, 
God will all your burdens bear, 
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Think no more of want and sorrow, 
Who feeds to-day will feed to-morrow, 
Learn from us, his kindness prove, 
Join the chorus, God is Love. 


God is Love, each flowret cries, 
With o’erflowing, dewy eyes, 
*Tends my wants from day to day, 
Warms me with his sunny ray, 
Eeeds me with refreshing rain, 
Cheers my failing strength again ; 
Let such care to praises move— 
Join the anthem, God is Love. 


God is Love, my comforts say, 

Every hour and every day ; 

Food and knowledge, friends and home, 
All from my Creator come ; 

Blessings I each hour receive, 

On his bounty still I live ; 

By His care I breathe and move, 

O forget not! God is Love. 


God is Love: lo Calvary’s hill, 
Deeper love, develops still! 
See th’ Incarnate Son of God 
Sheds for man his precious blood, 
Hell to conquer, death to slay, 
Adam’s sins to cleanse away: 
Here its fullest truth we prove— 
Glorious knowledge! God is Love.—- 
From ‘Important Truths in Simple Verse,’ 2nd Edition. 


MOURN NOT THE DEAD. 


| Mourn not the dead! earth’s best and brightest flowers 
Are only taken hence, to bloom again 
In Heaven’s eternal amaranthine bowers, 
Far from this world of woe, and want, and pain. 
Mourn not the dead. 
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Poetry. 


Mourn not the dead, “The vacant chair” may stand 
Unused, deserted, by thine own fireside; 

But she who filled it, In the spirit-land 

May claim a throne amongst the glorified, 


Mourn not the dead. 


Mourn not the dead, though desolate and lone 
May seem the homes, where once they used to dwell ; 
' But if to Heavenly mansions they are gone, 
Their rapturous bliss no mortal tongue may tell. 
Mourn not the dead. 


Mourn not the dead; why would ye have them here 
Again to tread the pilgrim path of life? 
In the celestial climes above, no tear 
Can dim their eyes, as in this world of strife. 
Mourn not the dead. 


Mourn not the dead; for ye may meet again ;— 
Faith, with uplifted finger, points the way, 

Let not her gentle guidance be in vain, 

"Twill lead thee on to realms of endless day. 


Mourn not the.dead. 


Farnham. Annie Waite. 


— 


SONNET. 


“ Some fell upon stony places,” Maté. xiii. 5. 


“Some fell on stony ground ;”” and soon the seed 
Made root, and sent up shoots rejoicingly, 


Through the green Spring-time ; but when o’er the mead, 


From summer heavens, the sun shone fierce and high , 
Oh, then, because it found not depth in need, 


The stately plant shrank from the glowing sky, 
And parched, and withered, like a scentless weed, 


A broken, wasted thing, bowed down to die! 


Not so, my heart! should sceptred powers of earth 
Sweep in their ire, our peaceful fanes away, 
Spreading dim silence o'er the pious hearth, 

Where once the prayer was poured at shut of day ; 
Not so : forget thou that Pure Fountain’s worth 
Whose streams shal! yield thee 

sway? 


strength to brave oppression’s 
Mary S—. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


FEBRUARY, 1848. 


VESUVIUS. 


THe first eruption of this mountain described in 
history, took place in the year 79, during the reign of the 
Emperor Titus. Pliny, himself an eye-witness, has made 
us familiar with it. That eruption was supposed at the 
time to be the first that had ever occurred; but local 
traditions of much earlier date, indicate that the whole 
district was known to be voleanic during the mythic ages 
of the Greeks. 

The destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum which 
occurred at the period referred to, did not, as might have 
been expected, operate as a warning to after ages, and 
though numerous eruptions of greater or less violence took 
place subsequently, they failed to prevent the erection of 
the city of Ottaiano, at the foot of the mountain of Somna, 
close to Vesuvius. Of the eruption which proved fatal to 
that city, Sir W. Hamilton, ambassador to the Sicilian 
court in 1766, has left us a painfully interesting account. 

Our engraving represents the eruption of last August. 

‘¢On the morning of the Ist,” says the Atheneum, “the 
wells at Portici, and other localities in the same neighbour- 
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hood, were found drv; and on the following evening, Vesuvius 
fulfilled the augury, and spoke in fire. The new upper crater, 
after a trembling which lasted several hours, flung up a stream 
of Java, which, in the course of thirty-five minutes, had descended 
pas far as Pigno del Ginestro. From several points of the ancient 
‘crater the volcano shot flame, and after sunset a fresh lava 
Rorrent, fifteen feet wide, spread in the direction of Bosco Reale. 
‘Two new craters were at the same time formed, from which 
issued fire stones, with a sound that spread terror through the 
neighbourhood.” 
Although this last outbreak has terminated without effecting 
serious mischief, our young friends will infer from the terrific 


aspect of the mountain, that there was at least some foundation 
for the apprehensions entertained. 


The engraving is copied from 
the “‘ Pictorial Times,”” and purports to represent “‘ The appear- 
ance of Vesuvius on the night of the 23rd August,” 1847 ; the 
date (23) being evidently a misprint for the 2nd and 3rd. 


THE LIVING RILL. | 


Twice seven years are passed since Mrs. Langford became a ; 
widow, and her son, the intant Horace, lost his father. The 
seene too is changed, yet not to such a distance but that, from 
where we now are, a vigorous step might reach Craddock-court 


within the third of an hour, and the bank of the Teme in a few : 
minutes. 


A large thatched cottage with a rustic porch, and sundry 
windows projecting from the thatch itself, is the place into which 
our Living Rill now leads us. The cottage stood under a rock 
at the farther ead of a narrow glen which opened on the river ; 
the banks which enclosed the glen were not so shaded by the 
apple trees which grew upon them as not to afford a rich crop in 
the season to the hay-makers, and the pure clear spring which | 
came tumbling from the rock and hastened along the bottom of 
the dell to the river, was marked along its course with a rich 
border of velvet mosses, and such water-plants as love to bathe 
their roots in perpetual moisture. It was summer time, and the 
work of mowing was still proceeding on one bank whilst every 
individual of the cottage, which was held by a small farmer, was 
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engaged with rake and fork on the other, with the exception of 
two persons only. It was the hour too of what the country 
people then call sun-down: and it was the evening of a sultry 
day. That cottage, though it was sufficiently roomy to harbour 
a large family in a decent way, could boast of no parlour, its best 
drawing room was what in those days was called the house, and 
what we, in the present times might term the best kitchen, a 
large low room with casement windows, chairs of cherry wood, 
and tables of carved oak, with a vast range of shelves, on which 
the family pewter was arranged in long and bright array. A 
cuckoo clock, and a chimney as wide and broad —to speak poeti- 
cally—as the main tunnel of Vesuvius, were the principal 
appointments of the apartment; and the only living beings which 
occupied it at the crisis spoken of, were a large tabby cat, a 
magpie hanging near the open window in a wicker cage, a comely 
middle aged woman seated on a three-legged stool, and a fair 
and delicate youth, in the undress attire of one of superior degree. 
He was lying on a couch, supported by pillows, close to where 
the woman sate, the youth being so situated as to be able to 
watch the movements of the hay-makers, whilst the fresh breezes 
which came up the glen from the Teme, gently fanned his pale 
and somewhat sunken cheeks, occasionally lifting the long locks 
which shaded his temples. 

Who were these but Horace Langford and his nurse, Mabel 
South? But how it happened that her nursling came to be 
again under her care, after he had been parted from her for 
nearly two-thirds of his short life, yet remains to be explained. 

The clock was ticking, and the bees, out of doors, were hum- 
ming, for there was a row of bee-hives under the opening 
window; and the ever brawling Teme was making itself heard 
for some moments before any one spoke, forthe boy had been 
dozing, and the good woman had been thinking of many things 
whilst she shifted and rattled her knitting pins, as if she had 
been born to knit and do nothing else. — 

At length the youth spoke—somewhat weakly and peevishly— 
“ There, nurse,” he said, “‘ you go on, knit, knit, knit, as if you 
could think of nothing else but knitting.” 

‘“‘ What is it you need, my darling?” replied the nurse; “if it 
is the new milk, warm from the cow, here it is, all ready: drink 
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it my precious one,” she added, as she handed a cup, still frothing, 
from the dresser, and held it to his lips; “ and may God's blessing 


go with it my darling, May it bring health to my own dear 
hoy,” 


“Tam getting better, dear nurse,” he replied, “ thanks to your 
tender care,” 

“Not to mine, my child, not to mine,”’ she answered ; “ let 
us give the glory to God for all the good we receive.” 

“You must not mind me, nurse, if I am cross sometimes,” 
said Horace; “ but sit down again and tell me the things you 
promised to tell. I can bear them now; do not be afraid ; I am 
so much better than when I came here.’ 

“Well my boy,” she replied, as she sat down again, “ they 
are things you should hear, no doubt, and God grant that they 
may be blessed to you. And now it is all so quiet and pleasant, 
with no one to interrupt us: we will talk therefore of your dear 
mother, of whom I can tell you many things which no other 
person in the wide world knows but myself. 

“Well then ; when I came to live with her I could read a little, 
for my father had had me taught at the school dame’s, and I had 
always been used to go to church; but I had about as much 
notion of the truth as the bird in that cage up there. The death 
of your poor father, and the removal to the Court, happened be- 
fore you had even began to know me, or smile in my face when I 
chirupped to you.’ 


You have told me that often,” returned Horace, with a sweet 
smile ; ‘“* but now I want to hear something new.” 

“ Well,” said Mabel, “it does my heart good to have a little 
taste of your old sauciness, my boy, I take it for-a good sign. 
The first examples you gave us of your little wayward humours 
were when you were about three months old. Nothing would 
then tempt you to go from me to the dear lady, your mother ; 
whether you were frighted by her pale sad face or her close 
widow's hood and dismal weeds, | know not; but never did babe 
resist more odstinately than you did, whenever I tried to coax 
you to go to her; and though I have seen the tears gush to her 


gentice eyes when you have shewn these airs, yet so tender was 


she of her child that she would on no account have your inclina- 
tions forced, poor dear lady !"” 
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“Do not talk about that, nurse,”” said Horace, “ I can't bear 
that: go on to something else.”’ 

“Well,” returned Mabel well, I wont; though it was only 
naturals acaree ever knew it otherwise with a ehild nursed by 
anothers they almost always turn, for the time being, against the 
natural mother ; and in many cases it is only what those mothers 
deserve. But I was sorry for your own widowed mother, my 
boy, and grieved to my heart to see how much she was alone, 
hour after hour, and day after day. It was not to be expected 
that the squire, your uncle, was to put himself out of the way, to 
give up his sports for his niece, or altogether to change his 
associates on her account, not even had he understood her case, 
which | can venture to say he never did; so he was never any 
company toher. Then there was not a neighbour lady that suited 
her; and the old housekeeper, Mrs. Richards, was very jealous 
of her, though she carried things smoothly before me; and thus 
passed the first winter of her widowhood. She sate all day in the 
tea-room, which is in the right hand gable, and had our nursery 
over it, and the squire’s smoking room on the ground floor under 
it; and there I used to find her, almost always, when I took you 
in to her, seated at a little round table, with a raised carved border 
round the edge, making and braiding your frocks ; but many and 
many a time have I seen the tear drop from her eye upon the 
work. I had been brought up, my dear boy, in such reverence 
for the squire and his family, that, how much so ever I pitied the 
poor lady, it was the most difficult thing possible for me to enter 
into talk with her, though I oftentimes thought I would try. 
But her sad and sighing answers, whenever I ventured to speak 
of anything which had happened about the place, for a long time, 
always threw me back, and made me feel that | was not the 
person to comfort such a lady as she was. Once, however, when 
she said to me, on my praising a little dress she had just finished, 
‘Oh! Mabel, I think too much whilst I am at my work. 
Yesterday I had my guitar, I tuned it, and played one or two 
airs ; but that was even worse ; and sol came back to my needle.’ 

“* Have you tried reading, dear lady ?’’’ I was so bold as to 
answer ; and as she seemed to hearken attentively to me, I added, 
what I had heard the minister say from the pulpit, that reading 
was a very profitable employment of time, and asked her ‘if she 
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had ever been in the book-closet inside the squire’s dressing 
room 
_ She answered ‘ that she had not; and it was not likely she 
should; for the key had been lost, time out of mind.’ 

“I had little reason to suppose that the words dropped by me 
at that moment would have indirectly produced the effect they 
did; but so it was, that the poor lady soon persuaded her uncle 
to have the closet door opened; and from that time I often saw 
her with books. But I did not trouble myself to ask of what 
sort they were, though one of them I felt sure was a Bible, from 
its large size, end its covering of green baize—the dress in which 
family bibles are clad in most respectable houses. — 

' “ And so the winter passed off, and the sweet spring began to 
set all nature loose from the bands of frost in which it had been 
bound, through what had seemed to mea very long season, for I 
had lived as much in my room as my lady had in her's, and made 
no acquaintance with any but you, my precious child—my 
awkward bashfulness on one side, and your mother’s delicate 
reserve on the other, still having kept us apart. When the fair 
weather arrived, I was much out of doors with you, my boy; 1 
always took an early walk with. you in my arms, and then when 
we returned, you mostly used to take a long sleep whilst I sat 
sewing in the window; and there, for many days, till it was far 


on in April, I used often to watch the movements of your dear 
mother below. 


** It was her habit to go out soon after breakfast, and to walk 
down the straight walk in the middle of the square garden; and 
then she generally turned to the left, along the walk inside, under 
the outer wall where the alcove is; and sometimes I could see her 
stop and look at one flower and then at another, as if admiring them. 

W be called the ing. 


and train, with a small 
loops, and long 


hoop, the train drawn up by cords and 
Crape ruffies with white ones within head 
being shaded by y her 


calash of black cyprus; and she, though her 
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E + Going along the path to the church yard, part of which last, ¢ 
seen from our nursery window ; and her 
a figure before me, 
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heels were high, still seeming what the Was, ‘low ‘and ‘very 
delicate figure. 

“After having followed her several mornings with my eye, T 
could bear it no longer; indeed I was so worked up that I spoke 
aloud, and spoke to you in your eradle : “Well my child,” I'said, 
‘it does not signify, but you shall have your naughty way no longer. 
You shall not be indulged in crying, and clinging to me whenever 
you see your widowed mother. Come, come, I added; don’t 
stretch those pretty arms, and open that sweet toothless mouth 
in smiles to me, my precious one’—for you were just awake. 
‘You shall be indulged no more, my little tyrant.” So saying, I 
took you up, and fed you and ‘dressed you in your prettiest dress 
and your little hunting-cap with the feather and gold tassel, which 
the squire had given you, and took you to seek your own mamma; 
chiding myself all the way for my unkind backwardness, which 
had led me already to a neglect of that poor widowed lady, which 
I then felt to have been really cruel. I ought to have tried, at 
this time. 

followed her steps dow thie sttalight walle and then! tured 
up towards the alcove. But I did not find her, though she had 
been there; and there she had left an open book. I ventured to 
take it up; it was a volume of Dr. Watts’s hymns; and it was 
open at the one entitled 

44 Salvation! oi the joyful sound? 
A cordial for our fears. 
At hell’s dark door we lay, 


Conspire toraise the sound.’ 


‘salvation’ come to my mind with such sense as it then did; 
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though I had heard it thousands of times before, perhaps. But 
it was the lady herself, and not a mere book I was seeking; and 
leaving the alcove, | turned into the little path among the shrubs 
near it. I followed this path through the door in the garden wall 
to the church yard, where I found your dear mother, as I had 
expected, seated on a low flat tombstone. She started at seeing 
me, but I stepped on ; and holding her child to her, I said ‘ Take 
him, and kiss him, dear lady, and don’t give way to his humours, 
if he cries tome. Come, I will sit down by him.’ I then chid 
you, my boy, and made you understand that you were to sit 
where you were, and I filled your hand with some wild flowers 
which I plucked from the sod. ‘It is time,’ I said ‘that this 
humour of the wayward babe should be overcome, and that you 
should begin to enjoy his smiles ;’ and I coaxed you to turn your 
face and let your mother kiss your cool, fair, cheek. 

“I saw that she was ready toweep, but she restrained herself ; 
and asking me still to sit by her, ‘ Mabel,’ she said, ‘ you look 
hard at me; perhaps you are blaming me in your heart because 
I came here; but I did not come to mourn; I came to rejoice. 
‘I cannot rejoice in the things of this world. No, that is past ; 
all earthly hope is gone; the mists of vanity are removing and 
‘ removed. It is but a little time since I saw beyond them only 


blackness and darkness, spectral images of the grave, corruption 
and the charnel house, with very, very threatening scenes beyond 
them. I believed that like Jacob, I must provide some gift to 
make me acceptable to Him who rules all creation; for I had 
been taught from childhood that my salvation depended in some 
sort on good works. But when you referred me to my 
uncle's book closet, and I found there the old family Bible, I was 
induced to read that blessed book till all things became new to 
me; and in looking to my past life I discovered that I had no: 
good work to boast of, but that one and all of my best fruits were 
cankered. For some time I was almost driven to despair; I was, 
im fact, in misery. But by God's blessing on the reading of that 


book I found that I might not only be rescued from the hell which . 
I had been taught to tremble at, received by grace through 
faith into the favor of my Lord Saviour Jesus Christ.’ She 
then explained to me, at some length and with deep feeling, her 


Views of that scheme of salvation made known to us through the 
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gospel. Though at that time a stranger to its power, I was much 
struck with her earnestness of manner, and the awful sense of sin 
which, as she said, the Holy Spirit had carried home to her con- 
science. I could not, however, understand her self-reproaches, 
as I was ata loss to know in what respect she was so utterly 
vile as she expressed herself to be, nor could | sympathize with 
her humility and penitence on account of those transgressions, 
till enabled, at an after period, to read my own heart in the glass 
of Holy Writ. But the good hope she had received through grace 
transcended all her fears, and was as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and steadfast. 

“*T do not come here,’ she said, pointing to the mournful 
memorials around her—‘I do not come here to meditate upon 
the worm and the grave, but to glory in Him who has promised 
to ransom all who receive Him, from its power, and to Tedeem 
them from that second death which awaits those who continue 
in their sins.’ 

“I could not, as already observed, understand half she 
desired to tell me,” continued Mabel: “‘ but my curiosity was so 
excited that I was anxious to know more, and lost no opportunity 
of listening to her kind teachings. 

** The happiness which your dear mother now seemed tofeel was 
not a little heightened by the fact that I had succeeded in over- 
coming your little rampant humors; and you were seldom away 
from her. There was one thing, and one thing only, made me 
sad; and this was when she would say as she sometimes did : 
‘Nurse I shall not be here long; I shall soon go home; and 
when I am gone, my uncle has promised me that you shall take 
my boy to your father’s house, the Rock Cottage, and keep him 
there till he is six years old, and may God give you grace to use 
that time, and to instruct him in all that the Lord the Saviour 
has done for him: and to show him through the Divine Spirit 
shining upon the Word, that there is no other name, but that 
of the Lord the Saviour, by which man can be saved.’ This 
affectionate charge was too much forme. My feelings though 
as yet unrefined, or quickened by the Holy Spirit, gave way, and 
I could only answer by a flood of tears. How was | who so 
much needed teaching myself, to teach you, my dear babe the 
principles of sacred truth? But these words were as a goad to 
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urge me on—‘a school master to bring me to Christ.’ I read 
the Bible for myself; I thought much upon it: I prayed earnestly 
on your behalf, and mine ; and God at length led me to Himself 
through Jesus Christ. 

“ Alas! my dear son, my narsling, my beloved boy, could I have 
foreseen that before the next Christmas arrived, your beloved 
mother would be in glory, and you with your poor nurse removed 
to this humble cottage, the grief I should have felt, would have 
greatly clouded the bright joys to which I have alluded. But so it 
was to be ; and when it took place, I bless God that I was enabled 
to say even of this painful visitation ‘He hath done all things 


well.’” M. M. S. 
| (To be continued.) 


A LANDSCAPE IN THE MOON, 


Wandering through a district, perhaps, the most chaotic in the 
moon, where ranges, peaks, round mountains with flat tops, are 
intermingled in apparently inextricable confusion, where there is 
no place larger than a common field, that, too, rent by fissures, 
and strewn with blocks that have fallen from the over-hanging 
precipices—we descry, in the horizon, what seems an immense 
, Tidge, stretching further than the eye can carry us, and reflecting 

the sun’s rays with dazzling lustre. 

On approaching this wall, through a country still as toilsome, 
it appears not so steep, but to have an outward sloping, which, 
however rough, is yet practicable to the strong of head and firm 
in knee. Ascend then, O traveller, averting your eyes from the 
burning sun, and having gained the summit, examine the land- 
scape beyond. Landscape! It is a type for the most horrible 
_ dream—a thing to be thought of only with ashudder. We are 

on the top of a circular precipice, which seems to have enclosed 
& space fifty-five miles in diameter from all the living world for 
ever and ever! Below, where the wall casts its shadow, it is 
black as Orcus—no eye can penetrate its utter gloom ; but 
‘where day light has touched the base of the chasm, its character 
is disclosed. Giddy it must be to stand on the summit of Mont 

Blanc, or the Jungfrau, or Teneriffe; but suppose Jacques 
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Balmat, when he set the first foot on that loftiest Alpine peak, 
had found on the other side, not the natural mountain he 
ascended, but one unbroken precipice, 13,000 feet deep, below 
which a few terraces disturbed the uniformity ; and at some ten 
miles distant from its base, a chasm deeper from where he 
looked, by 2000 feet, than Mont Blanc is elevated above the 
layel of the sea; would even the stout Swiss have brought home 
his senses ? 

But onwards; and to the bottom of this mysterious place. 
No foot of man can take us there, so that we must borrow a 
wing from the condor. It is, indeed, aterrible place! There 
are mountains in it, especially a central one 4000 feet high, and 
five or six concentric ridges of nearly the same height encircling 
the chasm; but the eye can rest on nothing, except that im- 
passable wall without breach, only with a few pinnacles on its 
top, towering 17,000 feet aloft on every side, at the short 
distance of twenty-seven miles, and baffling our escape into the 
larger world. Nothing here but the scorching sun and burning 
sky; no rain ever refreshes it, no cloud ever shelters it; only 
benign night, with its stars and the mild face of the earth. 

Look around, now, and away from Tycho. Those round hills 
with flat tops, are craters, and the whole visible surface is 
studded with them, all of less diameter than Tycho, but probably 
as deep. Look yet farther. What are those dazzling beams like 
liquid silver, passing in countless multitudes away from us along 
the whole surface of the moon? Favourites they are of the sun; 
for he illumines them more than all else besides, and assimilates 
them to his own burning glory: they go on every side from 
Tycho. In his very centre, overspreading the very chasm we 
have left, there is, now that the sun has farther ascended, a plain 
of brilliant light ; and outside the wall, at this place at least, a 
large space of similar splendour from which these rays depart. 
What they are we know not: but they spread over at least one- 
third of the moon’s whole surface.—Nichol. 
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I came up to the house, lifted the latch, and walked in. We, 
countryfolks, do not stand upon formalities ; and to knock or ring, 


_ even when the means of doing so are furnished, is considered so 


indicative of “‘ quality,’’ that the good housewife would expect to 
see no one less than the king himself, and all his trumpeters, 
when the door was opened. As yet, however, I was only in the 
hall, which though it felt warm by contrast with the wild, bleak 
weather out of doors, was cold and comfortless enough under 
other circumstances. I heard voices in the parlour: one of 
these I recognized as belonging to Mrs. Curtis; but the other, a 
low, measured, softly-flowing note, I did not know. So I tapped 
with my knuckles on the door, and it was soon opened. 

“Well to be sure!” said Mrs. Curtis, “why if it isn’t Mr. 
Enderby. Pray, sir, come in, and take a seat near the fire; its 
a sortly rare day, aint it, sir, out o’ doors?” Then turning to 


the stranger, she introduced me in due form. I bowed, and 


placing a chair near the fire, sat down and enquired after 
Mr, Curtis. 

“Thankee, sir.” she said, smiling and glancing every moment 
towards the stranger, as if she feared committing herself in some 
way or other,—*“‘ Why he is but poorly—he can’t eat and drink 
——leastwise nothing like what he used to do—not but what he 


does take something—but not like he did once; may be you 
understand what I mean, sir?” 


“ Perfectly,” was the reply. “ You don’t think then that he 
ts Seriously unwell ?” 

“Why, sir, I wouldn't say that neither; you understand he 
is not well—not what he was—you ll excuse me—but I should 
Say it was rather serious than otherwise; for I can’t get him to 
take scarcely any thing—he takes a mere nothing.” 

In this strain the good lady continued for some time, but as 
the burden of her tale seemed to be simply this—that her hus- 
band ate little or nothing, a sure criterion of ill-health amongst 
the less educated of our country friends, I was rude enough to 
pay little attention to her remarks, contenting myself with 


letting her run on, whilst I took a survey of the stranger who 
sat beside her. 
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He was a man of about five and thirty—a sleek, oily per- 
sonage, with mild but inexpressive features. His hair, carefully 
adjusted, was of glossy black, and worn rather full behind. He 
was dressed, like myself, in sables; and yet it would have been 
difficult to have found two other individuals less alike in outward 
appearance than we were. My own coat was not a little worn 
and quite out of fashion, and my whole toilet had been made so 
carelessly that morning, and had been moreover not a little 
damaged by the rough weather I had encountered, that | should 
have been very sorry to have stood beside him in a London 
drawing-room. His whole appearance, on the contrary, was 
precise in the extreme; his coat, though there was a little 
affectation of Quaker-like plainness about the collar, being in 
the newest style; and his cravat, of snowy whiteness, and 
guiltless of a single unauthorised crease or wrinkle. Doubled 
down over it was acollar of the same spotless white, and just 
below it. on his shirt front, a plain cross of jet contrasted with 
it to advantage. He said nothing; but as he watched the 
features of our worthy hostess, a faint shadowy smile, like moon- 
light from behind a cloud, played over his polished features. 

At length, when Mrs. Curtis ceased talking, he looked com- 
placently, first at me, and then at her, and said something. 
Anxious to know more of him than his name, which I was not 
sure, moreover, that I had caught correctly, I listened attentively, 
but just at tha tmoment a slight tap at the door elicited our 
attention. 

“‘If you please, ma'am,” said a voice behind it, “‘ Master says, 
if that was Mr. Enderby as came in, he should like to see him?” 

At the mention of my name I turned round abruptly, and 
then looking towards Mrs. Curtis, she indicated that the servant 
would at once shew me upstairs to her master. 

After many twistings and turnings, for the old house seemed 
as if it had been originally but a nucleus of solid timber, round 
which its passages had next been built, and then its several 
chambers—I reached the door of the invalid’s room. He was 
seated in a low arm chair beside the fire, and from various 
indications on a side table, it did mot appear to me that his 
appetite was altogether to be despaired of. In fact, he was not 
seriously unwell; but having been hitherto the subject of un- 
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interrupted health, he was not disposed to make the least of his 
ailments. After the usual introductory civilities, in which he 
made a few interpolations relative to his cough, his restlessness 
and his loss of appetite, he talked of the weather, and of his crops 
and cattle; he then asked if I knew how the market went 
yesterday ; whether I had seen any “ birds” as I came along, and 
if I was at the agricultural dinner and demonstration last 
week ? 

"These enquiries being over, I ventured to touch upon subjects 
of higher importance, hinting that I belived he wished to see me, 
and asking whether he had not sent down word to that effect 
by the servant? 

This remark drew forth a few more complaints touching his 
ailments, in which his “ poor head”’ was severely taxed for his loss 
of memory.—* Well,”’ said he, “if you'll believe me, I declare 
I’d quite forgotten it; but now you mention it, 1 did want to 
see you. Do you know if White's come back from London yet? 
I ought to see him again, about that pony.”’ 

White was a neigbour of mine; but I did not happen to know 
that he had been to London; and as I had not seen him for a 
week past, could not say whether he was come back. Giving 
him an answer to this effect, I asked, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment, if this were all he had to say? He gave me as direct an 
answer as courtesy would allow, and relapsing into a train of 
thought, suggested by the occasion, I sat silent for a few 
minutes. 

Well spake the son of Sirach, when he said ‘“‘ How can he get 
wisdom that holdeth the plough, and he that hath pleasure in 
the goad, and in driving oxen, and is occupied in their labours, 
and talketh but of the breed of bullocks? He giveth his mind 
to make furrows, and is diligent to give the kine fodder.’’ 

“I had hoped,” said I, after this short pause—“ that you 
were anxious to see me on some matters of more consequence. 
j understood you were ill; and you seem to think so yourself, if 
I may judge from your complainings. Illness is a trial: but 
gach trials are sent from God to serve a purpose of his own, and 
are not only intended, but adapted, to do us good. ‘In the day 
of adversity, consider.’ God has taken you from your farm and 

; and here, in this sick room, he calls you as it were 
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aside, to talk with you, about the unsuobstantial character of 
worldly pursuits and worldly gains; and to shew you that man 
does not live by bread alone—by the means and appliances which 
nature gives him —but by every word that proceedeth out of His 
own mouth.” 

“‘ Very true,’’ said the invalid—‘ very true—it’s all very good 
what you say; but I'm not going to die yet.” 

“To die yet!,” I added with involuntary emphasis, for the 
remark had taken me by surprise—‘‘ To die yet! We can neither 
of us be quite sure of that. But this is by the way. I am sorry 
to find that, like too many others, you think religion was only 
made to die by. You forget that godliness is great gain in this 
life, as well as in that which is to come.” 

Finding that I was not likely to be useful in the way I had 
contemplated, I soon took leave of the patient. His feelings 
instead of being refined and spiritualized by his infirmity, seemed 
‘to have become more gross, and to centre more completely in his 
temporal wants. He was going back to the animal, instead of 
reaching forward to those spiritual things that were above and 
before him. There was a lesson in this which I did not then 
read aright, but it was afterwards in some measure interpreted 
in the strong light of an otherwise unimportant incident which I 
met with on my way homewards. 

I halted at the parlour door on coming down stairs, for the 
noise of merriment within led me to believe there must be other 
company there beside the gentleman I had already seen. In 
this, however, I was mistaken. Our demure friend was the 
mainspring of this passage of pleasantry, though he resumed his 
composure at my entrance. He talked a good deal—told a few 
pointless stories, at which he was kind enough to laugh himself, 
as I could not—asked about Major Goode and his connections, 
and led me, indirectly, to conjecture that he had some business 
to transact in a neighbouring town, where he was also to attend 
the grand annual ball that evening. This last piece of informa- 
tion puzzled me a little. I had made up my mind that he was a 
clergyman—papist—puseyite—or —but I could not 
suppose so public a character would shew himself at such an 
assembly as that to which he had referred. Who and what .was 
he then? We shall see bye and bye. . 
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ELS Heartily wearied with so vapid and unpromising a visit, I took 

Eh & my leave, and turned homewards. Once out of doors, I felt in a 

| new world. The cows in the homestead, standing knee deep in 

iy straw, turned on me their large meek eyes as I passed, and I was : 
ant soon out of sight of the farm. The weather was now at its ‘ 


roughest, and though it was just early afternoon, the clouds and 
gloom that backed the almost trackless landscape, seemed resolved 
to close over it before the proper time, and force upon us a pre- 
mature twilight, that had no alternative but to grow darker as 
the day drew on. My walk across those fields was no enviable 
one. The snow fell fast, mingled with rain, and where exposed 
to the full fury of the wind, drove in a stinging shower against 
my face. I pushed on, and soon reached the road; making head 
against. it as well as I could, till I arrived at a small way-side 
cottage, half farm, half ale house; in an open shed beside which, 
I took shelter for a time. Here I heard voices, and a casual 
rumbling ; the low, small, thunder of a skittle ground, and look- 
ing through an opening at the back of the hovel, saw a company 
of noisy rustics recreating themselves at that game, with a little 
fellow, wet and shivering with cold, begging in a whining tone 
for charity. It was the boy | had met that morning; and calling 
him to come round to me, I saw that he was completely broken 
down by suffering: his mission had been entirely unproductive, 
and he had been drenched and battered by the storm, till the poor 
fellow shook in his shoes, and could only answer my enquiries 
in short spasmodic sentences. 
Foiled in my attempt to meet the spiritual necessities of Curtis, 
I felt that this disappointment was reacting on my own mind, and 
at once reverted to the words of Jeremiah ; “I will not make 


mention of Him, nor speak any more in His name. But his word 
was in my heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I 
was weary with forbearing, and I could not stay.” Thus in- 
fluenced, I was about to administer a word of spiritual instruction 
to the young tramper, when it occurred to me that in this instance, 
as im the case of Curtis, the physical position of the listener 
augured very unfavorably for the success of my attempt. The 


Great Want that pressed on the poor boy to the exclusion or : 


absorption of every other, was the want of warmth and food. 


Was it not downright mockery to tender that which could never 
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meet it? He who “satisfieth the desire of every living thing,” 
never trifles with, or tantalizes, that craving. ‘‘ He opens His 
hand,” and does not wave away the suppliant to other—to un- 
needed, or unsought supplies. What a hearty, healthy, honest, 
spirit breathes through the christianity of the Bible! “Ifa 
brother or sister be naked and destitute of daily food, and one of 
you say unto them ‘ Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled ;° 
notwithstanding ye give them not those things which are needful 
to the body; what doth it profit? Even so faith, if it have 
not works, is dead, being alone.” I had little time to dwell upon 
this principle, but never did that trite old truism, that He who 
made the soul, made the body also, come home with more force 
to the heart and conscience than at the present moment. It is 
not only in churches that too little attention is paid to man, as 
man. ‘‘I would consult his convenience on all lawful points,” 
says Cecil: “if he could sit easier on cushions, he should have 
cushions. I would not tell him to be warm in God's service 
while | leave him to perish with cold.” And similarly honest is 
the Bible. 

“I suppose, my boy,” said I, “ that you are cold and hungry.” 
There was, in truth, little room for supposition; the fearful fact 
stared me in the face, and made me shudder, in sympathy with 
the poor fellow. ‘* Come with me into the house, and let me see 
what can be done for you.” Though unaccustomed “to haunt 
taverns,’ and but a sorry patron of the pot and pipe, the boy 
had evidently a lofty idea of the weight of my auspices, and in 
we went together. A good word from myself was sufficient to 
procure for him a seat near the fire, and having ordered him some 
bread and cheese, I walked to the window to look out on the 
desolate roadway, and to watch the driving clouds, which had 
now no definite form, but moved before the wind like smoke from 


a smouldering ruin. 
“ Roughish day, master,” said a voice from the fire side; and 


turning round to acknowledge the remark, I saw a group of six 


or eight persons snugly housed in the old fashioned settle. One 
of these was evidently not a countryman, like the others, for he 
had that peculiar look of shrewdness and nonchalance which 80 
often characterises the London mechanic or his associates. He 
was, apparently, the lion of the company, and his importance was 
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got a little increased by the fact of his having with him a large 
package of somewhat mysterious appearance, which proved to be 
a harp, with which he was travelling to the next town. As he 
stripped off the baize cover, and shook the hissing snow from it, 
into the fire, his companions looked on in awe-struck wonderment, 
and ventured a few sage remarks as to its weight, size, and cost. 
On this last item they were growing particularly eloquent, when 
one of them shrewdly conjectured, that the owner could play 
upon it. The harpist struck a few notes, but the damp had put 
it out of tune, and he consequently declined a further perform- 
ance. From the conversation which followed I learned that he 
was on his way to the ball of which I had heard something at 
Curtis’s ; and that he had come down from the neighbourhood 
of London for the occasion, at the suggestion of his old patron 
the Reverend Mr. Glosenfane. 

I at once recognised this name as belonging to the mysterious 
personage | had met with at the farm; and had now, of course, 
little doubt that he was a clergyman. Anxious, however, to un- 
derstand if such were the case, I put the question outright, and 
was answered in the affirmative by our musician, who voluntered 
the farther information, that he was a rare one for balls and such 
things ; but he did not know much harm of him, neither. He 
was, however, at terrible odds, he added, with the ladies at the 
great house before he left Greenhills and came to this part 
of the world, about some schools they had built there, and his 
strange doings at the church. He had heard say he was one of 

“You don't say so?” interrupted one of the company—a hale 
looking man in a fustian jacket, long gaiters, and red waiscoat. 

All eyes were at once turned upon the questioner, as if the 
surprise he had expressed was a sufficient guarantee that he was 
deeply versed in all the mysteries of puseyism. May be,” said 
one of them, after a brief pause—may be you ‘ll tell us what this 


puseyism is. I've heard a good deal about heard 


just “playing at Popery,’ as the 
themselves say. You've heard of those 


as i knc of, what it is, exactly,” 

“Then PU tell you,” said another of the company; “ least- 

Wise, as far as I know, and that’s not very much: but, if I can 
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while ago—Pharisees, I think they called them—that wanted to 
keep the key of heaven: they wouldn’t go in themselves; and 
those that wanted to, they hindered. Well; they were Puseyites 
as far as I can find out—spiriteal lawyers, like, who said, 
‘Whatever you do, be sure you do it through us.’ When you 
goes to church, you goes to hear the sermon, I reckon? But it 
ain’t so with the gen’Imen, as follows these Puseyites, No, nor 
the prayers neither. As they say themselves, ‘the holy sacrifice 
of the altar—that’s the great idea—the altar, rather than the 
pulpit, is the central pint o’ worship.’ And this, I should say, 
means that you don't go to hear or understand ; but to see and 
wonder, just the same as you might do at a play, or a lor’ 
mayor's show.” 

“| hear it takes, though, uncommonly?” said the man in the 
fustian jacket. 

“Takes! and so does soldiering ;”’ replied the original speaker. 
“Takes! why, every thing takes of that kind. Look at the 
colors and the music, and all the shew about it; and it isn't any 
great wonder it takes. But if you were run through witha 
bayonet, or had your house robbed. and burned down, and your 
wife and little ones lying with their throats cut, among the black, 
smoking ruins; I reckon it wouldn't take much then? But, 
howsoever, Puseyism don’t do this: it is not quite so bad as 
fighting neither. 

“I wouldn't say that,” remarked an elderly, respectable- 
looking personage, whom I had not noticed before: “This 
Puseyism, in my opinion, is rather the worst of the two. Like 
war, it is Murder made Pretty: but, then, every one knows that 
if you fight, you must take your chance of being killed. Now, 
they don’t know, or they don’t think this, in the other case. 
The people as follow it, as the Bible says, ‘ go like an ox to the 
slaughter, or a fool to the correction of the stocks—they know 
not that the dead are there: and that her guests are in the 
depths of hell.’”’ 

“Come, come! ” said the man with the harp, a little discon- 
certed by this homely and unwelcome reference to Scripture, 
“ you're getting rather too bad, May be, we'd better say 20 more 
about it just now. Tell ye what: those that want to see what it 
is, won't have far to go, now the parson I was speaking of, has 
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4 come hereabouts. Better, go and see for yourselves.” 
; “ Ay, so we will,”’ said one. 

So we will,” said another. 

: a “And so we will,” said the third. 

| Whether they did or not, we shall hear presently. 


H. R. E. 


if (To be continued.) 


THE CHRISTIAN’S “PERSPECTIVE GLASS.” 


) “Tue office of the Holy Spirit, as defined by the Bible, is not 
ae to make known to us any truths which are not contained in the 
Bible,—but to make clear to our understandings the truths which 
4 are contained in it. He opens our understandings to understand 
the Scriptures. The word of God is called the sword of the Spirit. 
It is the instrument by which the Spirit worketh. He does not 
tell us anything that is out of the record; but all that is within 
it he sends home with clearness and effect upon the mind. He 


does not make us wise above that which is written - but he makes 
us wise wp fo that which is written. 


“When a telescope is directed to some distant landscape, it 
enables us to see what could not otherwise be seen; but it does 
not enable us to see anything which has not a real existence in 
the prospect before us. It does not present to the eye any 
delusive imegery,—neither is that a fanciful and fictitious scene, 
which it throws open to our contemplation. The natural eye saw 
nothing but blue land stretching along the distant horizon. By 
the aid of the glass, there burst upon it a charming variety of 
fields and woods, and spire and villages. Yet who would say, 
that the glass added one feature to this assemblage? It discovers 
nothing to us which is not there, nor out of that portion of the 
book of nature which we are employed in contemplating, does it 
bring into view a single character which is not 
upon it. 

“ And so of the Spirit. 
single character to the 


previously inscribed 


He does not add a single truth or a 


book of revelation. He enables the 
spiritual man, indeed, to see what the natural man cannot see ; 


but the spectacle which he lays open is uniform and immutable. 
It ws the word of God, which is ever the same ;~and he, whom 
the Spirit of God has enabled to look to the Bible with a clear 
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and affecting discernment, sees no phantom passing before him, 
but, amid all the visionary extravagance with which he is charged, 
can, for every one article of faith, and every one duty of his 
practice, make his-triumphant appeal to the law and to the 
testimony.’ — Chalmers. 


SUNDAY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
[ Described in a letter to a Niece.) 


My Dear Fanny :—I thank you very much for all the letters 
you have written to me during your continental tour. That I 
have not answered them has been owing to various causes; 
principally to my not knowing exactly where to direct to you, at 
the time when it would have been most convenient to me to write, 
and as I knew that all matters of family interest were communi- 
cated to you by others, I felt the less anxious to do so. 

Now, however, I have not any longer an excuse, for you ask 
me to write to you upon a subject which always calls forth a 
ready response from my pen. You complain that while you have 
written letter after letter conveying an account of the various 
scenes through which you have passed, I “have absolutely 
told you nothing about our wanderings in the Highlands except 
that they were deligktful—which may mean anything.” 

Your last letter, in particular, conveys so melancholy a picture 
of a continental Sunday, that I think I cannot do better than give 
you, by way of contrast, some account of a Sunday in the 
Highlands. 

I am thankful to find that your feelings on this subject have 
not become blunted by your protracted residence abroad. I 
must confess I had my fears for you and your dear sister, when 
first you left this country, that you might gradually conform your 
standard of thought,—not of action, (for that, the watchful care of 
your parents would prevent) to the level of those around you. 
But I rejoice to find that you feel with unshaken force, that the 
Bible is meant for every place as well as for every time, and that 
in keeping the commandments of God, in this respect, there is 
great reward, not only hereafter, but even at the time. 

Those who have ever lingered for any length of time among the 
Highlands, cannot fail to have contrasted the manner in which the 
weekly day of rest is there observed, with the outward neglect and 
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desecration which accompany its return, not only in the more 
southern parts of the island, but in the more densely thronged 
portions of Scotland itself. To the Highlanders, the fourth 
commandment is indeed no dead letter; and it is impossible 
while dwelling among them, and witnessing their solemn observ- 
ance of what Jehovah has declared to be a sign between his 
people and Himself, not to feel that there is no region upon earth, 
where, outwardly at least, God is more honored. 

The Highland parishes are of great extent; and it may be 
supposed that churches are but thinly scattered, in districts, 
where an ordinary question is not, “‘ How many sheep will an 


acre feed?’’ but “ How many acres will be required to feed a 


sheep?” 

Steady and regular attendance at church by the dwellers in the 
remote parts of a parish, is therefore a matter of absolute self- 
denial; it requires the sacrifice of rest on the only interval from 
bodily toil, and involves a walk over mountain and moor, which 
would give a London tourist something to talk of for the reat of 
hie life; and thie not once or twih butit ie encountered Munday 
Munday, with wafline ing pun tuality, and is indeed lovked 
upon h matter of couree ae the and setting uf 
the aun 

An old man was on one occasion pointed out to us whos 
weekly walk to and from church occupied no less than nine 
hours; and the greater part of this was over ground where no 
road existed, and where, in winter, his steps had to be guided by 
a lantern which he carried for the purpose. 

Do not for a moment suppose that I mean to intimate that all 
who do a right thing, necessarily do it from a right motive. 
Human nature is the same mingled web in every clime, and even 
where good customs so extensively prevail, it might startle us not 
a little to lift the veil, and observe the workings of the various 
springs of action by which even a Highland congregation 18 
assembied. With some, the desire to see and be seen, is no 
doubt predominant. Others enjoy the gossiping rendezvous in 
“the auld Kirkyard.” With others, the force of early habit is all 
powerful; while a superstitious feeling of danger in neglect of, 


unaccompanied by any serious hope of benefit from, attendance, 
no doubt sways many minds. 
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Happy is it for us, that we are not called upon to sit in judg- 
ment on the motives which influence our fellow creatures, eager 
though we too often are to take that office upon ourselves. Of 
actions all can judge; but beyond that, we are wrong to venture. 

We must all have felt what it is to have our good evil spoken 
of, at some time or other, and the recollection of such occasions 
should make us tender in our criticisims upon others. 

This we know, and may without any breach of charity maintain, 
that though the outward form may exist, unaccompanied by the 
living principie of religion, yet that the reverse cannot take place. 
Man is not all soul. The body must worship as well as the 
spirit; and where God is loved and honored by the christian, 
he will be confessed by the lip, praised by the voice, and 
worshipped in His temples. 

The formation of early habits in this, as in every other respect, 
is most important, Those who in youth are accustomed to 
abeent themselves from the house of God for every trifling indiae 
position or showery day, will not in more advanced life, find that 
—Cirecunmetances will be apt to be more favorable to thems on the 
contrary, difficulties will continue to multiply as years roll by, 
and even though the spirit may be increasingly willing, yet the 
physical impediments will become almost insurmountable. 

| dare say you and Sarah have seldom reflected on the benefits 
which you have derived from having been accustomed from child- 
hood statedly to attend church, nor how the habit which with 
you was so early formed, may spare you many difficulties and 
much remorse in after life. 

Though I have made these remarks with reference to the 
Highlanders as a people, yet truth compels me to acknowledge 
that there are exceptions to the habit of which | have been 
speaking. We were in some places where Sunday seemed totally 
disregarded so far as its spiritual privileges were concerned ; 
though even in such, there was an absence of every thing that 
could interfere with those who were disposed to spend it properly : 
and even in the most favored parts of the country, there may 
always be many individuals found who can make excuses for their 
habitual negligence, which indeed im many cases are but too 
plausible. 

The infirmities of age, and the necessary attendance upon the 
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wants of childhood, prevent many from attending the sound of 
the “church going bell” except as a very rare occurrence. 

Some of my own most delightful associations with the High- 
lands are connected with the Sundays spent there. We could 
indeed seldom join in all the services, as one, at any rate is 
generally conducted in Gaelic, a language which few lowlanders 
have courage to attempt to master, and of which, birds of passage 
like ourselves can make nothing at all. Perhaps our enjoyment of 
what we could understand was rather heightened than otherwise 
by this circumstance. It sometimes happens that if a stranger, 
of sufficient importance, who does not understand Gaelic, is present 
at a service in that language, the sermon is re-preached in English 
for his benefit. This accords well with the established customs 
of Highland hospitality. but we never ourselves put it to the test, 
as when we ascertained that there was to be no English service 
we remained at home, not thinking it fair to put a clergyman to 
so much exertion in behalf of one party: but I have known many 
instances in which it has been carried into effect. ' 

Where there are two services, they succeed each other with 
merely an interval of a few minutes between them. You will at 
once see the reason of this. When people come from so great a 
distance, it is impossible for them either to go home and return 
in the interval, or to reach home in time to exchange with other 
members of the family. The first service is generally in Gaelic ; 
and little change is made in the congregation, except by the 
addition of the small portion of the parishioners for the time being 
who only understand English. 

What strikes the eye particularly at first, is the number of 
women without bonnets, wearing nothing but a cap. This is 
fast dying out, however ; and is gradually confining itself to the 
more aged. In some places, the dogs form a considerable portion 
of the audience. They are so accustomed to be with their master, 


a the mountain sides through the week, that they will not even 
ve them at the church door. In one church in a pastoral 


district which we visited, we were surprised to find that the 
Congregation remained seated during the final blessing, and on 
our afterwards expressing our surprise at such a thing, we were 
told, that an unusually large number of dogs frequented that 
church; indeed they were almost as nuaierous as the human 
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beings there. These animals had discovered that the blessing 
immediately preceded the breaking up of the congregation, and 
were in the habit of commencing such a clamour that the clergy- 
man's voice was completely drowned, till this expedient was 
resorted to for maintaining quietness till the moment of dis- 
missal, 

One Sunday, after the usual service in the church, we were 
gratified by hearing that there was to be an additional service 
held that evening, in a school room in a hamlet about two miles 
from our temporary home. We were only too happy to avail 
ourselves of this additional opportunity. Our walk was through 
some of the loveliest scenery which I had ever passed; although 
our enjoyment in the bowery avenue through which a con- 
siderable part of our walk lay, was somewhat diminished by 
the threatening aspect of the sky which looked as if a thunder 
storm would take place before many hours were over. However 
we reached our destination in safety. Thestate of the atmosphere 
by this time was stifling, and added to the fatigue of our walk, 
we anticipated a rest at the end with feelings of great com- 
placency. To enter the room, we found however was quite 
impossible—so crowded was it with those who certainly hada prior 
claim to ourselves, to the accommodation it afforded. I should 


have told you that a large supernumerary population was for the — 


time being collected in the neighbourhood, consisting of persons 
employed in thinning the oak woods which are numerous in many 
parts of the Highlands. A great number of females are employed 
in barking the trees, and as none of these strangers ever made 
their appearance in the church, this service was held expressly 
for their benefit, and well had they responded to the invitation 
held out tothem. We procured large stones which we placed as 
seats outside the open windows, and thus were enabled to hear 
all that passed within, in much greater comfort, as we had the 
benefit of the air, such as it was, which was wafted lazily from 
the beautiful lake spread before us. The scene was one never to 
be forgotten, and the simple truths of the Gospel as set before 
that rude and tattered audience, and illustrated by the familiar 
scenes and objects before them, seemed as if they must come 
home to every heart. The text was the message to the church 
of the Laodiceans contained in Revelations iii. 20, “Behold I 
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stand at the door and knock; if any man hear my voice, and open 
the door, I will come in to him, and sup with him, and he with 
me.” 

We were told to consider the speaker, the persons spoken to, 
and the message delivered. We were exhorted to consider that, 
standing at the door implies that though there is a readiness to 
enter, there is also a readiness to depart if the invitation to open 
is not complied with. And then a picture was drawn, of what 
would be the feeling of any one in that audience, if after repeatedly 
hearing some one knocking at the door of their cottages without 
paying attention to it, they had discovered that their Sovereign 
had in her excursions over this beautiful country, been suing for 
admission. Had this occurred but once, would they ever cease to 
regret it so long as they lived? And yet how often had the King 
of kings knocked in vain—knocked by His Word—His ordin- 
ances—Hlis providences? He was even knocking now,— perhaps 
for the last time; for if rejected He might never return ! 

But some might say, they had never noticed any one knocking. 
And then, we were shown how we are by nature spiritually deaf, 
and how He has graciously promised to give a hearing ear to 
those who ask Him for it. 

I must hasten to conclude; but I will mention one simile that 
was used, which struck me as singularly appropriate to the place 
and people. When speaking of the believer's union with Christ, 
the speaker reminded them of the imagery which our Saviour 
himself used as illustrating it,—the union of the branches with 
the living root; and then he went on to tell them how they need 
to be covered with the righteousness of Christ as the branches 
are covered by the bark, and how, when it is stripped off, they 
wither and die, and can no longer resist the influences of the 
weather. 

I never saw a more riveted audience, and I have often thought 
that some of these stranger wood-cutters may have cause [to 
bless that evening through all eternity. 


Whenever a large congregation disperses, one must always 
have the feeling that its members will probably never all be re- 
assembied in this world; but in one formed of the materials 1 
have described, we know that the idea involves an impossibility. 

Yet we shall all mect once more—“‘in that day when the 
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secrets of all hearts shall be revealed ;” and then I trust it may 
be found that on this occasion the promise was fulfilled, ‘‘ My 
word shall not return unto me void; but it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” 

I must now conclude my long letter, with love to all your 


circle. 
From your ever affectionate aunt, 


L. N. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF BUNYAN. 
(To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine.) 


I had thought, before meeting with the original and interesting 
memoir of John Gifford, in your last number, that the biographers 
of John Bunyan had pretty well exhausted that very fertile 
subject—the life, doctrines, writings, and sufferings of this 
champion for the truth. In this, I am happy to find myself dis- 
appointed, not only by the article referred to, but by the publi- 
cation of Mr. George Offor’s beautiful, exact, and laborious reprint 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress, one of the admirable volumes issued by 
the Hanserd Knollys Society. | 

I am, however, surprised to find that he has taken but little notice 
of holy Mr. Gifford beyond a very brief note, and does not appear 
to have seen the church book of the old Bedford Meeting house 
to which your article refers. This seems the less excusable as he 
says ‘‘ It is generally belived that John Gifford was the Evangelist 
who directed the pilgrim to the wicket gate.” (Jntrod. xxxiii.) 
This interesting circumstance has escaped the writer of your 
paper, to which, if clearly established, it certainly imparts ad- 
ditional importance. 

The introduction to this reprint, besides containing a biblio- 
graphical account of the various editions of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
published during the author's life time, gives the titles, and a 
brief description of every work supposed to bear upon the same 
subject, an examination of which has fully established the origin- 
ality of Bunyan. “ Every allegorical work that could be found 
previous to the eighteenth century,” says our author, “‘ has been 
examined in all the European languages; and the result is, a 
perfect demonstration of the complete originality of Bunyan. I 
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came from his own heart. The plot, the characters, the faithful 
dealing, are all his own.’’ (p. Ixxi.) Amongst these, the most | 
interesting is Dent's “ Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven,”’ 1601 ; 
a copy of which, it will be remembered, Bunyan's wife inherited 
from her father; and this, with another book, “‘ The Practice of 
Piety,”’ was all she had “for her part,”’ or marriage portion. 
Justly does Mr. Offor remark, “It is singular that no one has 
charged him with taking any hints from this book, which is one 
of the very few books which he ts known to have read prior to 
his public profession of faith and holiness, in baptism.” After a 
careful analysis of this little work, our author says, “‘ This volume 
must have been exactly suited to the warm imagination of Bunyan. 
It had proved invaluable to him as a means of conversion ; but 
after a careful and delightful perusal, no trace can be found of 
any phrase or sentence having been copied into the Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’’ This is unquestionably true as regards the great work 
of Bunyan; but he seems to have imbibed from it something of 
his distaste for the gentler sex. ‘‘ How proud,”’ says Dent, 
““ many, (especially women) be of baubles. For when they have 
spent a good part of the day in tricking and trimming, pricking 
and. pinning, pranking and pouncing, girding and lacing, and 
braving np themselves in most exquisite manner, out they come 
into the streets with their pedler’s shop upon their backs, and 
take themselves to be little angels—they are one lump of pride.”’ 
Some of the typographical errors in the earlier editions of the 
Pilgrim's Progress are curious. Where Bunyan says, “ the brute 
in his kind serves God better than he,” (Talkative), the printer, 
has strangely altered the word brute, for brewer! ‘Some editor. 
not acquainted with Heman, and not troubling himself to find 
who he was, changed the name to one more common and familiar, 
and called him Haman. More recent editors, including Mr. 
Southey and the Art Union, probably conceiving that Haman, 
_ however exalted he was as a sinner, was not one of the Lord's 
champions in his day, changed the name to that of Mordecai.” 
The following anecdote is worthy the special remark of all 
commentators :—“A late eminent and venerated clergyman, 
published an edition of Bunyan's Pilgrim, which he accompanied 
with expository notes. A copy of this work he benevolently pre- 
sented to one of his poor parishioners. Some time afterwards the 
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poor man was met by the clergyman, who enquired, ‘ Well, have 
you read the Pilgrim’s Progress?’ The reply was, ‘ Yes, sir.’ 
It was further asked, ‘Do you think you understand it?” ‘O 
yes, sir,” was the answer, with this somewhat unexpected addition; 
‘and I hope, before long, I shall understand the notes.’”" The 
attempt to explain Bunyan, reminds one of the worthy lexico- 
grapher’s definition of the term “ purse "—*“ any thing reticulated 
or decussated with interstices between the intersections.” 

Amongst other documents connected with Bunyan still pre- 
served at Bedford, are his agreement for the ground on which the 
old meeting stood, and his last will and testament. His copy of 
the Book of Martyrs, with many marginal notes in Bunyan’s own 
hand, and his name upon the title, is also in the Bedford Library. 
The conveyance first referred to, is dated 10th November, 1681, 
and certifies that Samuel Fenn, of Bedford, haberdasher, has sold 
to John Bunyan, of the same town, brazier, and certain others, 
‘All that edifice or barn, situate, and being in the parish of 
St. Paul and St. Cuthbert,* or one of them, in the said town of 
Bedford, with a piece of ground thereunto adjoining, together 
with all appurtenances whatsoever, to the said premises belong- 
ing.” 

Bunyan’s will, which is written throughout in his own hand, 
is dated 23rd December, 1685. By it he bequeaths to Elizabeth 
Bunyan, his well-beloved wife, all his goods, chattels, moveable 
and immoveable, ‘‘ debts, ready money, plate and rings”” Is this 
a mere legal fiction, or was Bunyan really so rich in the articles 
last mentioned as to make them the subject of a testamentary 
conveyance? T am not aware that his very successful adventure 
in the publication of the Pilgrim's Progress has ever been viewed 
in relation to any pecuniary emolument he may have derived 
from it. Published originally, as it appears to have been, at 
eighteen-pence, the hundred thousand copies stated to have been 
circulated before his death, would have produced seven thousand 
five hundred pounds; and estimating the expences at two-thirds 
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© § 8S. Paul and Cuthbert may think themselves highly honored by the prefix 
indicating their saintship, as the Puritans usually withheld this distinction, 
8t. Ewins, was melted down into Tewins, and then into Ewins; and even the 
towers of St. Neots and St. Ives, when referred to in the church book at Bedford, 


are designated Neots and Ives. 
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| | | .of this amount, there must have been, spread over a period of a 
wy few years, a profit to somebody of two thousand five hundred, 

4 from this work alone. 

_ The creed of Bunyan’s church appears to have been sound, 
short, and scriptural; the only confession required, being thus 
beautifully stated in the minutes—‘“‘ Faith in Christ, and holiness 

of life.”’” Yet the discipline appears to have been severe. Many 
candidates for church fellowship were again and again remanded 
previous to full admission; and members, in some cases, were 
severely censured for worshipping, not only with the Church of 
England, but with other dissenters. A bull of excommunication 

was thundered forth in 1671 avainst Robert Nelson, because, 

“in a great assembly of the Church of England he was openly 

and profanely bishopt.’”” The meaning of this term, a marginal 
: note explains, of Confirmation. Another was denounced because 
he had, “in the face of the Canaanites, that dwell in the land, 
presented his person ”’ at an ordinary church service; anda third, 
the proverbial weakness of whose sex in such cases should have 


prevailed with her reprovers, was severely admonished for wear- 
ing too many ribbons in her bonnet ! S. T. 
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Tue saying, that we are least impressed by gratitude for our 
most common mercies, has been so often repeated that it has 
become almost trite; yet it is nevertheless most true, and deserv- } 
ing of attentive consideration. Why should it be, that just . 
because the most constant and unfailing gifts of God are so, they 
are least observed. | 

Many persons who never fail to return thanks for daily food, 
are apt to forget, till attention is called to the subject, that the 
air they breathe, and the water so freely and abundantly provided 
for their use, are equally necessary for their being, and alike 
bestowed by one beneficent hand. But ask the prisoner in a 
noisome dungeon, or the inhabitant of one of our city purlieus, 
how valuable is the pure air of heaven; and let the weary traveller 


over the sandy desert, declare at what price he would purchase a 
draught of clear water ? 


Another of the every-day blessings of our heavenly Father, too 
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often little regarded by those to whom it is most familiar, is sun- 
shine. By this, of course, is to be understood, that the atmos- 
phere over our heads shall be cloudless enough to permit the rays 
from the centre of our system, so to pierce its density, as that the 
light and heat shall be penctrating while diffusive. “ Truly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun.”” ,« Ecel. xi. 7.) 

Although our great poet makes the enemy of God and man 
apostrophize the sun in terms only of glowing hate, as though 
the glad radiance of his beams mocked the dark hell of fierce 
passions which is Satan’s own deserved doom, yet we know that 
none of the human race fails to feel the solar rays as cheering and 
invigorating. We remember when the Polar navigators had, for 
three months, experienced how dreary were our world without 
the sun, though they were surrounded by all the novel and ever- 
varying brilliance of the Aurora Borealis, how anxious was the 
watch at the mast head for the first faint dawn of day; how 
joyful was the welcome the long absent luminary received, 

The Greenlander too, when his long winter night has passed, 
issues from his snow-buried hut with exulting songs, to greet the 
equally long summer day the sun brings him. 

So far, indeed, has this feeling misled numbers of our fellow 
men, that the sun has been regularly worshipped by many, as the 
fittest emblem which heathen darkness could conceive of the 
Supreme Being, if not indeed the very emanation of His glory. 
( Ezekiel viii. 16.) But to come nearer home: when walking abroad 
on a spring morning, amidst all the beauty of sylvan scenery, 
is it the trees, rich in early blossom, or the flowers with their 
grateful fragrance; is it the soft vernal air, or the smooth velvet 
turf, or the tuneful murmuring brook, or the extent and variety 
of the landscape, which awakes that elasticity of spirit; that 
almost unconscious joyfulness most persons have experienced, 
causing us ‘‘to feel that we are happier than we know.”’ Or 
rather, have not the same objects often appeared tame and 
uninteresting under a dull and cloudy sky? Even the joyful song 
of the lively birds, and the busy hum of those happiest of nature's 
denizens, the insect tribes, prove how susceptible are all other 
terrestrial beings, of the same magic influence that animates our- 
selves—even the brilliant halo of the unclouded sunshine. For 
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these creatures are comparatively inert and mute in dark, cloudy 
ait weather. How the lark soars in the sunshine, “rising and 
| singing,’ as Bishop Taylor says, ‘ as if she had learnt music and 
mation from some angel, passing through the air on his ministries 
here below,’ till as we gaze we can feel her exstacy become 
sympathetic, and in vain would our dazzled eyes seek to pene- 
trate to where she disappears in the cloudless ether— 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 


= 


O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, thus soar thou away! 


We have lived in various localities of the British Isles: in the 
South of England, where it is mostly equable and serene ; in 
lreland, with its smiles and tears; one day all tearful rain, the 
next all smiling sunshine; in Edinburgh, clear and breezy; in 
Glasgow, which lies low, and is besides infested with the smoke 
of numerous factories, we have been three weeks without seeing 
more than a few hours of sunshine; and from this cause we 
believe many persons feel ill and low spirited there, who have 
been accustomed to the clear air of other places In the Shetland 
Islands (where this is written) the damp heaviness of the atmos- 
phere is still more severely felt, especially by those who are not 
natives. . Though so much farther north than London, the cold is 
not nearly so intense here in winter: this arises chiefly from our 
insular position. In summer the air is cooler, but for the most 
part of the year the sky is darkened by fogs, or surcharged with 
vapour, wafted by frequent high winds from the surface of the 
circumjacent seas, so that we often do not see the sun's disc or 
catch one of his bright enlivening rays for weeks together. The 
well known French philosopher, Biot, during a nine month’s 
sojourn in Shetland, engaged in scientific observations, was de- 
lighted with our profound retirement and repose ; with the primi- 
tive simplicity of manners, and with the ever-varying aspect of 
the restless ocean; and he often said, “ Shetland only wants 
sunshine to be a paradise.” 

“Ah! but then,” we would reply, “ had we the sun, we should 
have many other things we want ; fertile soil, majestic trees, 
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singing birds, fruits and flowers, and influx of population. And 
then farewell to our quiet retirement ” 

Here, by the way, is argument for contentment and gratitude 
in every situation, arising from the conviction that the gifts of 
nature are more equally distributed than we might at first sight 
suppose. 

One Sabbath lately, when there had been an early, though not 
deep fall of snow, and when attendance on public worship was 
out of our power, a clear frosty sky and a cheerful glimpse of 
sunshine invited us to breathe the open air in the garden, for the 
first time for many days. Notwithstanding the appearance of 
winter desolation around us, the sun’s beams were so grateful and 
exhilirating, we were led to draw a parallel between the natural 
sunshine, and that gracious Divine influence which is at once the 
source of life and happiness to the heavenward bound pilgrim. 
In how many passages of scripture the perfections of Jehovah 
and the graces of his Spirit, are compared to the sun and the 
light, must be familiar to every reader. 

The subject divides itself into two aspects; the first of which 
is, that Jehovah himself, the Father of Lights, (James i., 17,) is 
also the author and giver of spiritual as well as of natural life, 
and of all that renders it either desirable or useful. The 
Shecinah, or symbol of the Divine presence, was a manifest illus- 
tration of such passages as these; “Thou coverest thyself 
with light as with a garment.” (Ps. civ.2.) ‘“ God is light.” 
(1 John, i. 5.) “ Dwelling in the light which no man can 
approach unto.” (1 Tim. vi. 16,) And those visions of the 
glory of our Redeemer, vouchsafed to his favored servants when 
“His face did shine as the sun,” (Maft. xvii. 2,) and “His 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength,” (Rev. i. 16,) 
confirm the idea we have before adverted to, as natural to unin- 
structed man, that the unobscured luminary of day is the only 
finite object we are acquainted with, meet to symbolize Jehovah's 
uncreated and dazzling majesty. Thus then, when we consider 
all the benefits we receive from the natural sun, we may have a 
comprehensive and not incorrect idea of the relation in which we 
stand to the “Sun of righteousness,” if indeed He has “ risen 
on us with healing in His wings.” (Mal. iv.,2.) Oh let us 
sedulously examine whether we be of those who fear Him, to 
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whom is made this all important promise. For as the inhabitants 
of our planet could not exist, altogether, without the solar 
influence, although that influence should at times be exerted 
through the intervening obscurities of clouds and mists, so neither 
can a Christian be truly such, until the sun of grace quicken the 
soul from its death of sin, ( Ephes. ii. 5, v. 14.) 

This beauteous earth of ours was not more shapeless, chaotic, 
and dead, when it “ was without form and void,” ere yet the 
omnipotent Word had said “‘ Let there be light,” and“ light was,” 
than the soul of man is lifeless, inert, and unprolific of aught 
good or lovely, until ‘“‘ God who at first commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness, shines in his heart to give the light of the 
knowledge of God, in the face of Jesus Christ,” (2 Cor. iv. 6.) 
Thus, and thus only, can we be “turned from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God,” (Acts xxvi. 18.) 

But further, as dark, cloudy weather, or a hazy climate is pro- 
ductive of inactivity, churlishness, and weight on the physical 
frame, crushing its energies, and slowly it may be, but yet surely, 
undermining its healthfulness and vigour, so does the clouding of 
Jehovah's face have the effect of rendering the soul joyless and 
listless, in running the Christian race. Hence our need to offer 
up such aspirations as these ““ Make thy face to shine upon thy 
servant,” ‘Psa. xxi. 16., exix. 135, Ixvii. 1, Ixxx. 8.) “ Jehovah 


lift up his countenance on thee, and give thee peace,’’( Num.vi. 26.) 
The hiding of God's face, 
confe 


as it is termed by theologians, is 
‘ssedly a difficult subject, and some have resolved it into mere 
sovereignty on the Lord's part, that many good men have 
“ walked in darkness, and seen no light,”” (Isa, 1. 10.) 


a has also been remarked, however, that the New Testament 
saints do not complain as did those of old, 


‘Job. xxix.3, Ps. xxx. 
Job xiii. 24, 


fo, xlv. 15,) that the light of their Father's 
countenance was withdrawn When Jesus had brought life 


and immortality to tight by his own life, death, and resurrec- 
tion, his believing followers lived under a better covenant which is 
established on better promises,” (Jeb. viii. 6.) And therefore, 
their triumphant language oftener is‘* We are the children of the 
light, and of the day,” (1 Thes.v. 5.) Shewing forth the 


praises of Him who hath called us out of darkness into His 
marvellous light,” (1 Peter ii. 9.) 
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Nor can it, we imagine, be otherwise with the careful, con- 
sistent, prayerful Christian. As the mists and exhalations which 
sometimes obscure the sun's radiance, are from the earth, and 
not from him, so do the mists of ignorance or prejudice, and the 
clouds of sin or unbelief, darken our spiritual sky, and shut out 
our comforts. On the contrary, when the Christian walks closely 
with God, and distrustful of his own heart, and abjuring his own 
doings, looks to the Lord alone for bliss and direction, it would 
seem as if he ought not to experience much of gloom or despon- 
dency. Under a sense of acceptance in the Beloved, such an one 
will rejoice in the gifts of Providence, resting on the promise, 
that to him who seeks first the kingdom of God and his righte- 
ousness, all other things shall be added. 

Over the works of nature he will cast an eye of holy rapture, 
while he exclaims, ‘‘ My Father made them all.” His physical 
frame may be uneasily constituted; temptations from malignant 
influence may be permitted to assail him, or the Lord may think 
fit to visit him with trials and suffering, yet still he will be more 
or less cheered or supported. He is made to feel that nothing 
can separate him from the love of Jesus, and that his “ light 
affliction, which is for a moment, worketh a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.”” Even while walking through the 
valley of the shadow of death, he experiences what one has said, 
“Tt is not dark.”” The rod and staff of the Chief Shepherd com- 
fort him; and when the gloomy mists of mortality fly asunder, 
and the unveiled glory of God, and of the Lamb, burst on his 
sight, how soon will all the clouds and storms of his earthly 
pilgrimage be forgoiten, and swallowed up in the victory Jesus 
hath secured for his own. ‘ Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” (Matt. xiii. 43.) 

But there is a second and still more practical point of view, in 
which we wish our readers to reflect with us on this subject. 
The sun is indeed the source of light and heat to our planetary 
syste, and various orbs and objects reflect the light they receive 
from him, and give forth a portion of his heat. So also the 
church is said to be “ fair as the moon, clear as the sun.” (Song. 
vi. 10,) and prophetic of her latter day glory, she is commanded 
to “arise and shine.” (Isa. Ix. 1.) Soalso “the path of the just 
is as the shining light that shineth more and more unto the perfect 
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day.” (Prov. iv. 18.) Very numerous accordingly are the exhor- 
tations to Christians, to walk as children of the light. (Ephes. v. 8. 
Rom. xiii. 12. Isa. viii. 20. Phil. ii. 15. Matt. v. 14-16.) 
These several passages imply that the believer’s daily life shall 
give evidence, by its clearness, its purity, its love, its cheerfulness, 
that its original is divine: cheered and kept in vigor by the 
healing beams of the Sun of Righteousness, the Christian pil- 
grim studies how to reflect the graces he has received. Dr. Watts 


has beautifully described his path in words which, though now so 
familiar, will still bear repetition. 


Just such is the Christian—his course he begins, 
Like the sun in a mist, when he mourns for his sins, 
And melts into tears; then he breaks out and shines, 
And travels his heavenly way! 
But when he comes nearer to finish his race, 
Like a fine setting sun he looks richer in grace, 
And gives a sure hope in the end of his days, 
Of rising in brighter array. 


Oh! may our young readers unweariedly strive so to travel 


on their Zion-ward journey, that thus bright may be their path— 
thus, glorious its termination ! E. 


THE DEAF MUTE, 
(From Kinniburg’s “ Memoir of Helen Silvie’’.)* 


Heven Sitvie was born at Dunblane. She lost her hearing by 
fever when a little girl, about five years of age, and two years thereafter 
became an inmate of the Edinburgh Institution for the education of 
the Deaf and Dumb. At the time she joined school she could speak 
some words and phrases, although very indistinetly; but being an 
extremely shy child, she could not be induced to continue articulation. 
She consequently soon lost what little knowledge she had of language, 
and, when she commenced her course of education, was nearly in the 
samme state as those deaf from birth. For a time she was peevish and 
discontented, and, her heart being left to commune with its own 
bitterness—no ray of light penetrating the settled gloom of her condi- 
tion, and no mode of communication open to her with those around 
her,—can it be matter of surprise that she was so? No sooner, 
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however, did light begin to shine into her mind, than she became as 
cheerful and happy as any of her companions. 

During the first two or three years of the course of her education she 
did not manifest any notable facility for acquiring knowledge more 
than others. Indeed she was considered likely rather to be a dull 
scholar than otherwise; but after obtaining a tolerable acquaintance 
with the first elements of language, her progress became so observable 
that the other pupils held her up to one another as an example for 
imitation. Her mind was of a very superior order, and became highly 
polished by intense application to study. She remained at school, as 
a pupil, a much longer period than is generally allowed for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb poor. In the institations of this country 
only five or six years are allowed for a deaf mute’s education. This is 
by far too short time, even where the capacity is good, to open mind, 
before uncultivated, to enable them to comprehend written language, 
and to express their thoughts with any degree of readiness and 
correctness,—too short for acquiring such a knowledge of language 
as is necessary to fit them to read books with intelligence, and above 
all, to study the word of God with advantage. 

When she ceased to be a pupil she became one of the assistants in 
the school, and taught during part of the day one of the junior classes; 
but in this department she did not excel, chiefly because she wanted 
animation. In the evenings she was employed in instructing the girls 
in sewing, and in this she was more successful. For some years she 
was thus usefully employed ; but owing to a previous arrangement with 
her brother, she left the Institution at Whitsunday 1845, and went to 
keep house for him at Bannockburn. The most prominent feature in 
Helen Silvie’s character was, the union of a very superior understanding, 
with the keenest sensibility of an affectionate heart. Her amiable and 
dutiful conduct endeared her to all with whom she was acquainted, and 
made her to be esteemed and loved by every member of the family 
under whose care she had so long been placed, as well as by all her 
companions in suffering. She was fond of reading, especially books of 
a useful and religious tendency; but the Bible, above all books, was 
the one she chiefly loved, and most highly prized. During her course 
of tuition at school, her mind was stored with the great leading principles 
of religion, the full benefit of which did not appear at the time, but 
afterwards it showed itself in the rapidity with which she grew in the 
knowledge of divine things, and in ahigh degree of sensitiveness, which 
induced her to dislike what was evil, and to relish in the most exquisite 
manner, whatever was lovely, and pure, and excellent; so that for about 


nine years before her death she gave satisfactory evidence that the gospel 
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had taken hold of her mind, and had brought her under subjection to 
its holy and heavenly principles. She had imbibed as correct and 
clear ideas of her duty to God and to her fellow-men, and the destiny 
that awaited her at death, as most persons enjoy who have a perfect use 


' of all their faculties. For steadiness, diligence, and perseverance, none 


could excel her, and no task given her was too much for her to master. 
At length her composition became so correct, as scarcely to be dis- 
eernable to be that of adeaf-mute. Her memory was very retentive, 


and her intellect clear and powerful. 


In her composition, she generally used the best words to express her 
meaning; and even on her death-bed, her words were so well selected, 
that they conveyed her ideas with the greatest accuracy. 

There is reason to believe, that very soon after going to Ban- 


- pockburn, Helen regretted having left the Institution; but it was not 


till a few weeks before her death that she intimated her desire to return, 
by causing a friend to write to ascertain if she could be allowed to 
oceupy her former situation. “The letter,” says her biographer, 
“owing to my illness, not being answered so soon as she expected, she 
seems to have formed the determination of making a personal applica- 
tion on thesubject. Accordingly, on the last day of the year 1845 she 
left Stirling, and arrived at Granton Pier at night. The night being 
dark, and being nigh-sighted, she entrusted herself to the guidance of a 
gentleman who, unknown to her, had the same defect in vision as 
herself, to see her up the pier. When they left the steamer, instead of 
turning towards the town, they both went straight forward, and in an 
instant plunged into the sea. She was the last of the two in being 
taken out of the water—was taken to the hotel, and after the usual 
means were employed, she was restored to animation, and was able to 
give my name and residence. When she could be removed, she was 
brought to my house, and felt so happy at being again among her old 
friends, that she could scarcely be prevailed upon to go to bed, and 
thought herself mach better than she really was. For a few days no 
danger was apprehended; but inflammation in the lungs made its 
Sppearance; and although it was temporarily subdued, there was reason 
to fear that the issue would be fatal. Her sufferings, which she bore 


ais. Campbell of Edinburgh, her former pastor, thus describes a visit 


peid.to her a day or two before her decease 
Her look was greatly altered; but her bodily weakness strikingly 


7+ Were great; but on Sunday morning, the 18th of January 
relieved of them all, by her spirit leaving the mortal 
| ate a taking a — to those mansions prepared for the spirits of 
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contrasted with the mental activity and vigour which her countenance 
expressed. Imperfectly as my conversation was carried on, having to 
be conducted through the medium of a young friend who eould use the 
finger language, and translated what I spoke, I have seldom left the 
bed-side of the dying disciple with a more lively satisfaction in the 
sufficiency of the gospel of Christ for our utmost necessities. She was 
sensibly affected by every allusion to the sufferings and sorrows ofa 
gracious Redeemer. Indeed, at such moments she made no attempts 
to speak,—her heart was full, the lip quivered,—the eye was moistened 
with strong emotion,—and her whole countenance was expressive of 
joyful satisfaction. 

‘* She viewed herself as on the brink of death; and when the faith 
of the gospel was spoken of as a preparation for that hour, she said, ‘I 
cannot say I am afraid to die, yet, occasionally, adark cloud rests upon 
my spirit.’ I shall not soon forget the cordial assent which she. gave 
to the truth, that as a cloud rested upon the spirit of the Divine Saviour 
himself when he passed through the valley of the shadow of death, his 
followers may not expect to be entirely exempt from such a trial, But 
that his life was their life, and his triumph over death the security of 
theirs. If her look could have been put into language, it would have 
been the adoring exclamation, ‘My Lord, and my God!’ After this, 
she expressed a firm persuasion of the grace and faithfulness of Jesus, 
but added, ‘the memory of my past sins makes me afraid.’ According 
to the sentiment, that our sins are a most natural reason for terror, I 
added, that the gospel contemplates this very state of helplessness and 
natural terror, and points to his blood as the remedy; she earnestly 
responded to the quickening truth; and as each passage in succession 
was quoted, graciously assuring the believer of the fulness of the great 
salvation, she signified her grateful satisfaction. This was enough, 
‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose ts 
because he trusteth in thee.’ 

“The conversation having been closed abruptly, her kind friend 
saw her no more. But he says, ‘‘I think, of her as one of the spirits of 
the just made perfect: and as one of that redeemed family with whom 
I trust to be for ever associated, if ‘I find mercy of the Lord in that 
da 

Thus she found the gospel all-powerful to salvation while she lived, 
and richly experienced its consolations when she died in the full en- 
joyment of the Christian's hope. 
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POPERY INCONSISTENT WITH LOYALTY. 
We are indebted for the following singular and startling 
communication to the last address published by the Committee 


> of the National Club. It places in a very serious aspect the 
4 # ri character of the Romish church in England and Ireland; and 
a a shews pretty clearly that the Papists do not occupy that neutral 
iss position in the political world to which they lay claim. Whatever 
et may be the real value of the Pope’s ban, it is certainly an awful 
i and weighty thought, that the Roman power is pledged to crush 


not only the principles of Protestantism, but the persons of all 
who hold that faith ; even, (to quote their own words) “‘ though 
they should be invested with imperial, regal, ducal, or any other 
dignity whatever.” It matters nothing, to say with honest Bunyan, 
that giant Pope, “ by reason of age, and also of the many shrewd 
brushes that he met with in his younger days, is now grown so 
crazy and stiff in his joints that he can do little but grin and bite 
his nails.” The spirit of popery is essentially disloyal and trea- 
sonable; and we cannot but think that in this Bull we have 
something sufficiently tangible to sanction us in acting with 
extreme caution towards that body, especially as we presume there 
are certain pains and penalties connected with this sentence of 
cursing and excommunication whenever and wherever circum- 
stances permit it to be carried out into full effect. 

“It is not perhaps generally known that our beloved queen 
and her Protestant subjects are declared to be excommunicated 
and accursed by the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood. This 
statement is founded on the fact, that they are so denounced by 
the Bull In Cand Domini: which was first published by Pope 
Martin V., about A.D. 1420, and was republished with additions 
by seven different Popes, at different periods up to the year 1741, 
when it was republished by Pope Benedict XIV., since which 
time, no additions have been made to it. In one of the books of 
moral Theology, used with the sanction of the Rowan Catholic 
seminaries, this.Bull is introduced in these words :—“ This Bull 
Cand Domini, so called because it is annually solemly published 
at Rome on the day Cone Domini—which ja sald to have been 
published under Martin V , about the year 1490, and was added 
to wader Leo Paul LIL, &e,"—( Peter Dena, vol vi, page 200.) 
Uf the existence of thie ull at the present day, there can be no 
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reasonable doubt. It has been admitted on oath by Irish Roman 
Catholic prelates—by Dr. Doyle, before a Committee of the 
House of Lords, April 21, 1825—by Dr. M‘Hale, before the Irish 
Education Commission, November 4, 1826. That it continues 
to be “annually delivered out,’’ was admitted by Lord Beaumont, 
a Roman Catholic Peer, in the House of Lords, so recently as 
the 6th of December last. The Bull itself is in print, and may 
be had of Messrs. Hatchard. 

“This Bull is not merely a denunciation of errors, as has been 
stated by its defenders, but of persons; and its first section “ ex- 
communicates and curses on the part of God Almighty, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost,”” (amongst others, such as “ Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Trinitarians,”’) “ all and singular other heretics, under 
whatever name they may be classed, or of whatever sect they 
may be.” This of necessity includes the Sovereign of these 
realms, who by law must be a Protestant: and the specific 
teaching at Maynooth is, that “heretical princes are excom- 
municated in the public cases contained in the Bull Cane Domini, 
and cannot be absolved by the Major Peenitentiarius (or highest 
authority next under the Pope for granting absolution, a Cardinal 
at Rome), but are reserved to the Pope himself.”’—(See Peter 
Dens, vol. viii., page 82 ) 


POWER OF FASCINATION. 


The influence of fascination is possessed by the Tiger, and all 
the feline species, over many other creatures. When one of these 
animals is espied by a herd of deer, particularly, they stop at once, 
as if struck by a spell, while the tiger lies still, his eyes fixed on 
them, and quietly awaiting their approach, which they seldom 
fail to make gradually within his spring; for the large royal tiger 
cannot run speedily or far. 

The glow of the tiger's eye is fierce and powerful. I myself 
once passed a royal tiger in the night near a wood, and could 
plainly perceive the scintillations from his eyes, He was deterred 
from approaching us by the light of flambeaux, and the nolse of 
a emall drum which we carried, which was beat by a servant for 
the purpose of scaring him away. 

Wherever tigers roam or couch, a number of birds continually 
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collect or hover about them, screaming and crying as if to create 
analarm. But the peacock seems to be particularly allured by 
him; for the instant a flock of pea-fowl perceive him, they 
advance towards him directly, and begin strutting round him 
with wings fluttering, quivering feathers, and bristling and ex- 
panded tails. Of this enticement the fowlers also make their 
advantage; for, by painting a brown cloth screen, about six feet 
square, with black spots or streaks, and advancing under its cover 
fronting the sun, the birds either approach towards them, or suffer 
them to steal near enough to be sure of their mark, by means of 
a hole Jeft in the canvas for them to fire through. 

Several other instances of the fascination of animals I have 
myself been witness to in Bengal. Three or four times, where a 
line of troops, marching in a long uninterrupted series, passed 
a herd of deer, | observed that when their attention was taken off 
from grazing, by the humming, murmuring noise proceeding from 
the troops in passing, they at first, and for a while, stood staring 
and aghast, as if attracted by the successive progression of the 
files, all clothed in red. At length, however, the leading stag, 
“vir gregis ipse,” striking the ground, snorted, and immediately 
rushed forward across the ranks, followed by the whole collection, 
to the utter dismay and confusion of the soldiery : thus running 
into the very danger one naturally supposes they must have at 
first been anxious to avoid. The men, who were apprized by the 
sound of their approach, stopped, and made way forthem. Over 
the heads of the others, who were heedless and inattentive, they 
bounded with wonderful agility, and fled over the plain. 

Driving one evening along the road in a phaeton, and pretty 
fast, | perceived a young heifer running near the carriage, with 
her eyes intently fixed upon one of the hind wheels; by the 
whirling of which the animal seemed completely struck and 
affected. Thus pursuing her object for about a quarter of a mile, 
she, by a sudden impulse, rapidly darted forward towards the 
wheel, which then striking her nose, the attention of the creature 
became interrupted by the violence of the friction, and was, of 
course, withdrawn: she then immediately stood stock still, and 
presently after turned about slowly and made off, 

Beyond all other animals, however, serpents possess most 
emineatly this occult power : frequently are they seen revolved 
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on the branches of trees, or on the ground, meditating their prey, 
either birds, squirrels, rats, mice, bats, frogs, hares, or other 
animals, which seem altogether helpless under the fascination. — 
Asiatic Annual Register. 


“Enquiries and Correspondence. 


Job's Belief in the Resurrection. 


Dear Sirn,—Do all those expressions in the fourteenth chapter of 
Job, verses 10—12, imply Job's belief of the Resurrection, or why does 
he speak of death as “sleep,” and mention a period to it, when he 


shall awake: even “when the heavens be no more.”’ 
A Lover or Truth. 


We think the doctrine of a resurrection is plainly implied in 
this passage, as well as in other parts of the Book of Job, 
particularly chapter xix. 25—27. The fact that the patriarch 
speaks of death as a sleep merely, and fixes a period for its termi- 
nation, is, to our minds, conclusive on the subject, though there 
are some other points in the passage referred to which make 
the case still stronger. ‘‘ Man giveth up the ghost,” says Job, 
and where is He does not ask, “ Js he ?”—does he exist 
at all? but simply, where? Again, his death is compared to the 
failing, the decaying, the drying up, of waters, which are not 
annihilated by such process, but simply evaporated into the 
atmosphere. In like manner the patriarch describes himself as 
waiting till “‘ his change’’—not his destruction—come. Taking 
all these expressions in connection with that confident looking 
forward to a Redeemer described in the nineteenth chapter, 
we feel no doubt whatever as to Job’s creed on this important 


subject. 


John's Message to Christ. 


Str,—In reading a sermon on the text Matt. xi. 3, it oceurred to 
me to ask whether St. John sent his disciples to ask Jesus the question, 


for their instruction, or hisown. If you will answer this question, 


You will oblige, 
Jutia Maar. 


- 
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We agree with Doddridge in supposing that John sent his 
disciples “‘ rather for their satisfaction than his own ;” and though 
we cannot, with some commentators, allow that John, dis- 
couraged by his long imprisonment, began to doubt if Jesus were 
really the promised Messiah ; we think he was very probably 
actuated by the feeling that he was neglected or forgotten by his 
Divine Master, and in some measure impatient under his suffer- 


ings, which he thought had only to be brought prominently before 
Jesus, in order to insure immediate redress. 


Creation of Sun and Moon, 
Sixn,—Would you please to inform me in your next publication, 
how it happened (in the Biblical account of the creation of the world) 
that before God created the sun, moon, or stars, he said “ Let there be 


light, and there was light;’’ and what kind of natural light is there 
that does not proceed from one or other of these causes ? 


And oblize, 
Yours respectfully, 


A DovuBrTer. 


Lieut is by no means dependant on the sun, which is simply 
a light-bearer. I[t is now, indeed, questioned whether the body 
of the sun is at all luminous; the light which it sheds upon our 
earth being supposed to proceed entirely from the atmosphere 
which surrounds it. We know beyond all question that the 
moon is naturally a dark opaque body, like our own earth, which 
is indeed ifs moon; and the same remark applies to all the 
planets of our system. We see, therefore, no good reason why 
the sun should not in like manner be merely the dispenser, and 
not the Prime Fountain of Light. Good Jeremy Taylor has a 
beautiful remark on the subject of our enquiry, which appears to 
us as philosophical as it is picturesque and graphic. “ The light 
of the world,” says he, “in the morning of creation, was spread 
abroad like a curtain, and dwelt nowhere ; that filled the expanse 
with a dissemination great as the unfoldings of the air’s looser 
garments, or the wilder fringes of the fire, without knots, or 
order, or combination ; but God gathered the beams in his hand, 
and united them into a globe of fire, and all the light of the world 
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became the body of the sun; and he lent some to his weaker 
sister that walks in the night and guides a traveller, and teaches 


him to distinguish a house from a river, or a rock from a plane 
field.” 


ALONE BUT NOT ALONE. 

WHEN moving in strange scenes—when mingling with strange 
persons—when performing strange duties—when enduring strange 
trials—there is comfort and strength to be derived from the 
reflection, ‘‘ though I am far from home, I am not far from God, 
nor can I ever be exiled from His presence.”” Jacob felt these 
truths consolatory. He was driven from his home chiefly by the 
envy of Esau; and at the end of the first day’s journey, he 
reached a plain, whose sod was his couch, and whose stones were 
his pillow.—There he slept, and while he slept, he dreamed, 
“‘And behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven: and, behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon it. And behold the Lord stood above it, and 
said, I am the Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God of 
Isaac, the land whereon thou liest to thee will I give it and to thy 
seed ; And, behold I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places 
whither thou goest, and will bring thee again into this land: for 
I will not.dgave thee until I have done that which I have spoken 
to thee of.” 

Awaking to bodily consciousness, Jacob awoke to the truth of 
God's omnipresence, and he said, “Surely the Lord is in this 
place, and I knew it not.” And he called the name of that place 
“ Bethel.” Jacob was led by the “vision” to the doctrine. I 
would lead you by the doctrine to the vision of its happy influence 
upon the heart which receives it—and as Jacob was comforted 
and guided through life by the vision he saw at Bethel, and by 
the doctrine he learned there—so we may hope that our future 
path will be marked out and be cheered by the reflections of our 
mind on the same blessed truth—that the omnipresence of God 
relieves all places of their strangeness and of their solitude.— Rev. 
S. Martia. 
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POETRY. 
THE MARYS. 
* Last at the cross and earliest at the tomb.” 


Wuo watched beside the Saviour’s cross 
When all forsook and fled ? 
Who on the Lord of glory gazed 
When his life’s blood was shed ? 
Did the disciples linger nigh 
To comfort and to cheer, 
Did they, in that last solemn hour, 
On Calvary’s height appear? 


Oh no; *twas woman, scorning all 
The world could say or do— 

Reckless of punishment, she dared 
Be faithful and be true. 

She stood beside her dying Lord 
In sorrow and in love, 

And gloriously on that sad day 
Did she her soul’s faith prove. 


Who sought the Saviour’s sepulchre 
Long ere the morning light 

Had broken o'er Jerusalem 
In early splendour bright? 

Who brought rich spices to the tomb 
Where Christ their Lord was laid, 

Earnest and anxious in their task, 
To anoint the sacred dead? 


"Twas woman, humbly waiting there : 
And sweet was her reward, 
The Lord she sought, to her addressed, 
‘Kind accents of regard. 
For her, upon the cross he deigned 
To bow his dying head, 
And her's, His words “‘ Why weepest thou ?” 


When risen from the dead. 


Farnham. 


Anniz Waite. 
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Poetry. 
CHRISTIAN RESIGNATION. 


- Besipe a lowly cottage, where the flowers 
Cast their rich fragrance on the summer air, 
And peace and sunshine mark the passing hours— 
Sate a fair boy, with brow untouched by care ; 
Bright were the fields, and cloudless was the sky, 
But what was all that fairy scene to him? 
For light had never shone in that dark eye, 
And his imaginings were faint and dim ; 
And as he listened to the gurgling brook, 
That murmured its rich music by his side, 
There was a shade of sadness in his look— 
Oh! why was life’s best gift to him denied ? 
' Meekly he clapsed his hands and answered me, 
‘Even so, Father, for it seemeth good to thee.” 


Within a little coffin there was laid 

A lovely infant in her last repose ; 
Like a fair snowdrop in the sunny glade, 

Which withers with the first rough wind that blows, 
That precious flow’ret faded; silent now 

Were those sweet tones that could our care beguile ; 
The soft curls moved not on her marble brow, 

And her calm features wore no beaming smile ; 
The pale young mother sorrowfully bent 

In silent anguish her infant's bier ;— 
Oh! why had death’s stern touch thus sadly rent 

The tie which binds the child and parent here ? 
That mother, midst her tears, said fervently, 
“Even so, Father, for it seemeth good to thee.” 


Dark change and care passed o’er the rich man’s home ; 
And penury’s cold grasp was keenly felt ; 
For he, in life’s decline, was forced to roam 
Far from the mansion where his fathers dwelt. 
Ah! strangers now would tread that noble hall, 
And other voices in his home be heard ; 
Few memories his virtues would recall ; 
His name would soon be a forgotten word ; 


Poetry. 


And yet his spirit bowed not to despair ; 
No bitter murmurings to his lips arose ; 
Grave, and yet tinged with gladness, was his air, 
Like the soft cloud which bids the daylight close ; 
Oh! what sweet thought gave such tranquillity ? 
‘Even so, Father, for it seemeth good to thee.”’ 


Oh happy faith! which in the darkest night 

Of grief and trial, calmly looks above ; 
Bright are the stars invisible to sight ; 
. Sweet are the promises of changeless love. 

@ It is a Father’s hand which marks the path 

His child must tread—this lightens every care ; 
Afflictions gather round his home and hearth, 

But the pale mourner feels He sent them there, 
And hushes each repining thought ; and clings | 

With simple trust and confidence to Him ; | 
And not the darkest shade that sorrow flings 

The gentle radiance of his faith can dim ; 
When reason questions, his response will be, 


Even 80, FATHER, FOR IT SEEMETH GOOD TO THEE. 


H. M. W. 


THE BALSAM TREE. 


I witt tell you the tale of the spoiler—He 

Who tore the bough from the Balsam tree ;— 
But, as the odorous branch he broke, 

Deeply he pierced his breast with the stroke. 
The generous tree wept her gums; and he found 
That thus he was healed of the smarting wound. % 


This fable of the eastern tree, 
© Christian heart! will come home to thee ; 
For when thou see’st thy bitter foe 
Drinking deep the cup of woe, 
Pity and sweetest Charity 
Will drop their balm as the eastern tree; 
And when love sheds its tear-drop there, 
‘Tis a healing balm for a heart of care. 


E. L. A. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


MARCH, 1848. 


THE RIVER JORDAN, 


Our engraving represents the cave of Panias, the stream 
issuing from which has been usually regarded as the source 
of the Jordan; but its claim to that distinction may well 
be disputed, for although very copious, it is Dy no means 
the most distant of the springs which feed that river. As 
long ago as the time of Josephus, indeed, it appears to 
have been questioned whether the stream which came from 
this cave originated there, or was carried thither in some 
unknown manner from the lake of Phiala, which is said by 
the Jewish historian to have been situate about fifteen 
miles from Casarea Philippi. A connection, it was re- 
ported, had been traced many centuries since between the 
waters of the lake and those of the cave, by means of some 
chaff which had been thrown into the former and had 
floated out of the cave’s mouth, but this proof has been 
subsequently ridiculed; and some reasons adduced for an 
opposite supposition. 

The cave is situate on the north east of the village of 
Panias. The spacious vault under which the river issues 
is shewn in our engraving. Over the source is a perpen- 
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dicular rock, in which several niches have been cut, to 
receive statues. The largest of these is about six feet 
broad, and as much in depth, with a smaller niche at 
the bottom of it. There are several others, in one of which 
are the remains of a statue, and below all of them are 
traces of inscriptions which cannot be satisfactorily made 
out.— Artéo. 


THE LIVING RILL. 


“Who hath divided a water-course for the overflowing of 
waters,”’ said the Omnipotent to the patriarch Job, “ or a way for 
the lightning of thunder; to cause it to rain on the earth where 
no man is; on the wilderness wherein there is no man; to satisfy 
the desolate and waste ground; and to cause the bud of the 
tender herb to spring forth.”"—( Job xxxviii. 25-27.) 

Thrice blessed are those who are enabled in answer to this 
enquiry, to say that it is the Lord, the God of Israel alone, who 
has opened rivers in high places, and fountains in the midst of 
vallies—who has made many a wilderness a pool, many a dry 
and barren land a spring of water. But although the general 
progress of the mighty flood which flowed from the Fountain 

opened in Zion, in ages past, may be traced by an enlightened 
mind along the stream of time to the present day, yet how 
seldom does it happen that we are permitted to pursue any one 
of the smiall and often secret channels of grace which the Lord 
the Spirit has caused to flow in any particular direction, as we 
are desiring to do this one source up through several generations, 
from whence it seemed to open under no other ministry but that 
of the Word of God. How seldom are the facilities for so doing 
afforded to any one; and yet how sweet is the pursuit, and how 
is the seeker delighted when it is crowned by success, and one 
more testimony is thus added to the faithfulness of Him who 
said of his vineyard, “I will water it every moment, lest any 

should hurt it.” ( Isaiah xxvii. 3.) 

It was at the Rock cottage that we last saw Horace Langford. 
After he had first left his nurse, being then six years old, he had 
been placed with a tutor far away, his uncle not thinking the 
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Court a suitable place for a boy. At fourteen he had fallen into 
bad health from too rapid growth, and his uncle had yielded to 
his entreaties to come home, and be nursed by Mabel South ; 
and thus we found him at the Rock cottage again, in our last 
number. Thus did a kind Providence ordain that this pious 
woman should have constant opportunities of reminding him of 
those many sweet lessons of piety which she had labored to 
give him in infancy, of which he had enjoyed nothing to — 
the memory whilst with his tutor. 

In the present number of our history, we find him a year 
older (for it was summer again), and placed as a parlour boarder 
at a public school about a day’s journey from London, according 
to the mode in which persons travelled in those days. Here he 
was not only a parlour boarder, and had a small closet to him- 
self, but was permitted also to keep a pony, that he might have 
the full benefit of air and exercise; and all these indulgencies 
were allowed because he had been ill, and was the last of the 
line descended from that Caradoc, or Caractacus, whom the 
squire had talked of, till he had made himself believe that he was 
his great great grandfather, or something of the sort. The 
school was then kept by a certain Dr. Spilman, accounted to be 
a very learned man; and if he kept an old school, he was him- 
self of the old school also—a mighty man for the rod and the 
ferule; and one who stood out as firmly for the old system of 
fagging, as Roger Ascham or Dr. Busby would have done in 
their hard times. 

This system was, that every boy in the lower classes was the 
fag of some elder or more learned boy, and every boy supposed 
to be of the learned number had his own particular fag—it being 
a settled thing that no one was to meddle with his companion’s 
fag. As the doctor never professed to be actuated by any religious 
motives in controlling the hot spirits of his young gentlemen, it 
cannot be expected that the poor fags should be greatly benefited 
by their master’s views of christian charity. 

As a parlour boarder Horace was neither liable to be fagyee or 
Sagger; nor was he required to mingle with the boys, excepting 
when at his classes. Of course the elder boys disliked him: he 
was a privileged person, who, e leadias thng boy, Buller, used to 
say of him, ‘ought to have been a young lady, and learned stitch- 
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irig, for he much doubted whether he could deal a blow which 
could kill a fly.” 

Horace, as might be expected, when he first arrived at school, 
‘tried the hall and the play-ground, but after a little while he 
never went into the first, and not often into the second. There 
were more reasons than he himself quite understood perhaps, 
which induced him to keep to himself; not to speak of a languor 
of constitution which deprived him of much of the animal 
excitement belonging to youth. But one of the most powerful 
reasons arose from the state of his mind about that time. The 
conversations he had held with his faithful nurse were not only 
vividly remembered but powerfully felt. The Bible which she 
ad found so precious to her own soul, now began to be perused 
‘yy Horace. His isolated position afforded him much time for 
fading and reflection; and the Holy Spirit was evidently 
enlightening his understanding in divine things. He had also 
possessed himself, by some means or other, of a few of the old 
books from the square closet at Craddock Court, which, as I 
afterwards found, contained the sound and choice divinity of the 
age in which they had been there deposited—the thoughts and 
experiences, and counsels, and sententious aphorisms of men 
who spake what they knew, and testified what they had seen, 
felt, tasted, and handled, of the Word of God. 

Horace had not been long at the school, when one morning 
after school hours, being in his closet which opened on the 
principal staircase, he heard a sudden and most lamentable cry 
near his door, followed by a rude shout or call from below. 
Then a young complaining voice exclaimed, “I can't find it; 
indeed I can’t find it ;” and this was answered from below by 
cruel and vulgar threatenings, if the articles in question were not 
found. The harsh voice was then heard no more, but the 
wailing one still continued to wail, and murmur “I can't find it, 
indeed | can't.” 

Horace opened his door, and stepping out, saw one of the 
least boys in the school arrayed in a full stiff suit of fustian, 
crying and sobbing in the most undignified manner possible, 
aod making streaks with his tears and inky fingers all down his 


One ‘of these poor ill-used fags, no doubt ! thought Horace, 
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drawing the little fellow into his closet, and for want of some 
other douceur, putting a shilling into his hand, and then saying 
“Go and buy some gingerbread, and forget it, my boy.” 

‘But I can't, sir,’’ answered the little fellow, looking up, 
“he will hurt me so,”” and he repeated some of the threatenings 
Horace had heard. 

“Tush! tush!” returned Horace, “ he dare not.” 

*‘ But he'll beat me; he will send me to wait in the church- 
yard at night for the pie man; he will let me out by the win- 
dow, he will;’’ sobbed the child. 

Whilst the boy was speaking, Horace was looking very atten- 
tively upon him He thought that he was near upon eight years 
of age by his size, though he seemed from his expression of 
countenance to be younger. Though the child was far from 
ill-looking, his appearance was unsatisfactory, as if something 
essential to it were wanting. 

** You are a fag, my boy?” asked Horace. 

“ Yes, sir,’’ replied the child, “ Master Buller’s, and he sent 
me for his slate, to his room; he meant to quarrel with me; he 
knew it was not there.” 

“ Poor child!” said Horace, “ and what do they call you, myboy?” 

“ They call me many things, sir,” he replied. 

‘Well, let us hear some of them?” returned Horace. 

** Joss, sir, and fool Joss,” replied the boy.” 

“Fool Joss!” repeated Horace, a painful idea striking his 
mind, connected with the deficiency he had observed in the boy's 
face—“‘ Fool, did you say?” 

‘* Yes, sir,”’ returned the boy; they say I am a fool: my sister 
says I am a fool, and so does papa; and they know it here. 
I am Jocelyn, from Barwell Court, and papa sent me here 
because of my being a fool.” 

“Shame! shame! to give you such a name,” cried Horace 
indignantly, though under the assurance that the poor child was 
but too worthy of it, and shocked also inexpressibly at the idea 
of such a helpless one being exposed to the tyranny of a boy 
like Buller ; yet whilst doubting what it was best to do, he 
heard the call to the boy's dinner, and dismissing the child, he 
said, “‘ Well, Joscelyn, when you want any thing I can do, come 
to me;” and tapping him on the back, he sent him off. | 
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: Horace used the first opportunity which he could find to men- 
tion the child to his master, and to say he feared that the little 
fellow suffered very much from the system of fagging which 
prevailed.in the school, having fallen to the lot of a hard master. 

“ Jocelyn Barwell,’ repeated the doctor, as if it required some 
time for him to recollect which boy Horace meant. “ Aye! 
Jocelyn Barwell! —his father, a most respectable gentleman, 
resides at Barwell Hall, which you may see from the common 
where you often ride. He has an elder daughter by a former 
wife, a score of years older than her brother at least, married to 
a Mr. Rokeby, of the Rokebys of Yorkshire: they live with 
her father. She was the person who brought the boy to me; 
and most sensibly did she speak about him, lamenting that the 
property (and a fine one it is) would have to descend to one 
really wanting common sense—a very serious family evil, Lang- 
ford, as Mrs. Rokeby says.”’ 

“Then the poor boy is really deficient ?’’ asked Horace. 

“ Hopelessly !” uttered the doctor solemnly—“ little short of 
idiotism.”’ 


“Then why should he be subjected to such tyranny?” cried 
Horace. 


— 


“Tyranny! discipline you mean, my boy—proper discipline; 
regular and strict management,” exclaimed the doctor: “ it is 
his only chance, Langford. If the boy’s brains are in the wrong 
place they must be whipped into the right one. He has been 
mother-spoiled, and nurse-spoiled, and housekeeper-spoiled, and 
spoiled by every woman that ever came near him, except that 
very superior female his sister, who had the sense to see his 
danger, and the influence to persuade her father to try what 
proper discipline at a superior school would do.” 

Horace ventured to say that he much feared that the discipline 
exercised by Buller might undo all the good which was hoped 
from other sources ; but finding that he could not prevail even to 
soften any of the rigours of the poor child’s tyrants, he set 
himself for the present to show every little kindness in his own 
power to the helpless boy, often taking him to his closet, and 
whilst trying to recall the simplest lessons of religion which his 
nurse, his Bible, and his various reading, had taught him, and to 
use them for the benefit of the little one, he added the attraction 
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of many small gifts, and still more valued little tokens of love. 
Once or twice he ventured too to remonstrate with Buller, when 
he witnessed any violence to the poor fag, but succeeded only in 
making the youth detest him more than ever; and he had hated 
him enough before, for having a horse, and a watch, not quite 
as large, by the way, as the disk of the moon at the full. 

And thus time went on, the summer passed, and the autumn 
had already begun to change the leaves, when on one half holi- 
day, the ushers, two young men of a very ordinary sort, with all 
the boys, excepting Horace, walked out to a heath about two 
miles out of the town in which the school was located, where 
the youths found inexhaustible amusement in throwing stones 
at the rabbits which burrowed in that warren, and which they 
dared to do, although the mansion of the owner, Mr. Barwell, 
the father of Jocelyn, overlooked it from the windows in the 
roof at no great distance. Horace had ridden forward on the 
same road a short time before, and had turned, and was coming 
back at one end of the warren, when the ushers, followed by the 
boys, came on at the other. The two masters walked first, on 
the principle no doubt of being able to say that if any mischief 
was perpetrated, they had not seen it; and the boys were very 
soon scattered, as Horace saw, over the tussocks and sand heaps 
on each side of the road, and their voices, first in mirth, and 
afterwards in mixed anger, cries of distress, and riotous laughter, 
came louder and louder on the ear of the young horseman as he 
trotted forward. 

Presently, having passed the ushers, he saw several of the 
bigger boys gathered in a knot, from the midst of which pro- 
ceeded the shrill cries of a little boy, and the rough loud threats 
of a big boy, which last was evidently in a towering passion, 
Horace could hear the younger one cry, “Oh, you hurt me! Oh, 
you do hurt me! Please to forgive me, Oh! forgive me;” and 
the other, shout “ I’ll teach you to stand still another time, 
when I bid you run; I will, young fool.” 

“Holla! Ho! Ho!” cried Horace, “ Holla! here I am; and 
if it is Joss, he sha'nt be beat, nor any other little boy.” 

On hearing the voice of the person he hated, Buller, who was 
ill-using Jocelyn for some offence given by the poor little fag, let 
his victim go, and at the same instant the elder and the younger 
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- both rushed from the midst of the crowd gathered round them, 


might be shaped into a “ cricket bandy,” and to do him justice 


_ hardened Buller, who himself could hardly recollect how it had 
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and ran towards Horace, Buller bearing in his hand a large stake 
or branch which he had picked up on the way, as it had fallen 
from a waggon carrying wood. He had judged that this club 


he had not struck his fag with it; but he had done little better 
when he assailed him with his foot after having knocked him 
down, and continued to do so after one or two of the great boys 
had cried ‘‘ Shame!” though none had ventured to interfere, for 
there was not one who did not know Buller to be his master. 

Horace was off his horse in a moment, and a moment after- 
wards had presented his person between little Jocelyn and his 
enemy. No one present could give any clear account as to how 
the war was carried on for the few next seconds, but the battle 
was soon terminated, and that in a way which terrified even the 


been done, when he saw Horace stretched on the ground, pale as 
a corpse, with eyes closed and without motion, and heard him- 
self fearlessly reproached by his late timid fag as a murderer, the 
murderer of his dearest friend Horace. 

Such indeed was the general alarm of the boys, that not one 
of them was aware that a coach and four, with an outrider, had 
come rolling noiselessly by, over the sand to the very spot where 
they were standing, until this carriage stopped, and the head of 
an old gentleman in a full bottomed perriwig was protruded from 
it; the person anxiously enquiring what was the matter. But 
though the equipage and voice were those of his father, poor 
little Jocelyn was aware of neither; he was on the ground by 
Horace, weeping so very, very bitterly, that no one could have 
doubted that he possessed a heart, if not a head. 

On the gentleman’s repeated call, several of the boys ran 
under the carriage window; and if Mr. Barwell had failed of 
getting one answer a little before, he was then almost utterly 
confounded by the many voices which, all at once, volunteered 
their information, in as many keys as there were boys. But as 
these proken accounts of the affair were all that could ever be 
obtained, it is needful to repeat them here:—“ Buller, sir, was 
kicking little Barwell; Barwell would not ran when Buller told 
him."—** He answered, and fags must not answer.” —“ Langford 
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was coming’ —“ Langford has a horse kept for him”—“ Langford 
is so kind to Barwell’’—* Langford came in between Buller and 
Barwell "—** Buller threw the club at Langford, and it came 
plump against him, and tt killed him”—“ No, he is not dead 
though, he has only fallen down without breathing.” 

(pen the door shouted Mr. Barwell to his servants; and 
the old gentleman got out of his carriage, and when he had 
looked at Horace, and felt his pulse, and seen how his little son 
wept over his friend, he ordered his servants to take up poor 
Horace ; and himself leading his boy to the coach, he ordered 
that they should be driven home as quickly as possible, directing 
the outrider to gallop to the town and send a doctor with all 
haste to the Hall. And as he raised the still fainting Horace on 
his arm, he added, “ And see the justices, Thomas; and give my 
compliments, and say I cannot attend the meeting to-day.” 

M. M. 
(To be continued.) 


THE THREE WORDS, 


I nap not been an indifferent listener to this conversation, 
though I had declined taking any part in it, under the impression 
that neither the place nor the company was exactly fitted for 


_ such a discussion. 


The violence of the storm having considerably abated, I paid 
the reckoning of my new acquaintance, and told him he had 
better make the best of his way back to his father—that I was 
going the same road, and that I should like to talk with hima 
little, if he were inclined to accompany me. He seemed pleased 
with the offer, and followed me out of the house. 

‘* Well, my lad,” said I, “ you feel all the better for your dinner, 
I hope?” 

‘I should think so,” he replied, with more smartness than I 
had supposed him to possess, for he had scarcely shewn any 
symptoms of intelligence hitherto. He then thanked me in his 
own way for my attention to him, and exhibited altogether so 
much real feeling, that I began to fancy I had considerably mis- 
understood his character. I found, too, that he had learned to 
read a little, and that he had often been to church. His organ 
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of devotion, to speak phrenologically, appeared to be largely 
developed. He was, in fact, a Puseyite in embryo, bewitched by 
the false glare of outward ordinances and ceremonies. On these 
matters he spoke fast enough, evidently supposing that I should 
think as he did, that they savoured of religion, and be thus, 
perhaps, put upon better terms with him. I endeavored, in as 
plain a way as possible, to remove these impressions—to teach 
him that Christianity had nothing to do with shew and pomp, 
and the pretence and glitter of such rites and forms as he had 
spoken of, but that it taught men to be real, to be good, kind, | 
honest, and straightforward ; that it did not require them to act 

a part, or step out of their proper calling; “to disfigure their 
faces,”’ or to do violence in any way to their feelings. It made men, 
men, in short, and neither monkeys nor mountebanks. From 
the way in which he listened, I think he understood me, though 
I failed, (as who does not in such cases?) in using that plainness 
of speech so desirable in interviews like the present. The Real, 
however, is seldom unintelligible to mere children, or even infants : 
if the words overshoot them, they will catch the mind, the spirit, 
and the temper of a colloquy of this kind; and so it seemed to 
be with our little tramper. Finding, as I have said, that he 
could read, I gave him a small New Testament, which he 
promised to take care of; and having by this time reached the 
old lane where | had first met with him, we parted without any 
assurance of again meeting, and with very little probability of 
doing so, as the boy had told me he expected his father would be 
| off again in a few days. 

Our acquaintance had not been of long standing, and it was 
one, perhaps, that most persons would have thought little of. 
But I was weak enough (if weakness it may be called) to feel 
that I had lost a friend. A friend, in that poor outcast—a 
homeless, shoeless, abject little tramper, who had nothing but a 
common humanity to recommend him? Yes; I looked after him 
as he turned the corner. The thrush, startled from the red- 
berried hedge, shook the snow in feathery flakes into the stream 
below, and as it melted in the now liberated waters, I thought of 
fading friendships and the disruption of earthly ties. I could not 
help it. I had no wish to be romantic—far from it; I am no 
dreamer generally, but in that case I could do nothing else. And 
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yet I then thought, and have since felt more thoroughly con- 
vinced upon the subject, that my dream was not ali a dream. 

I saw the smoke hanging almost motionless over the bare trees 
of the wood where that boy’s father was encamped. It was not 
half a mile distant, and I felt at first almost inclined to follow 
the poor fellow to his comfortless resting-place; my heart really 
yearned to see “ little Charley.” Warm thoughts stole over it, 
as they will do when we commune in spirit with children of that 
age, especially if we are at liberty to picture them exactly as we 
please. But I stood still, till the boy looked back, when he 
reached the wood, and smiled a farewell, as I imagined—for at 
that distance I could scarcely see. He then seized hold of a stake 
in the hedge, and by its help swung himself forward into the 
thicket, and disappeared. 

I stood and looked still. And now it seemed as if a glorious 
burst of sunlight spread over the cold, cheerless landscape. The 
boy was again there, but the sun did not lie on that part of the 
lane where he was walking. Now and then, however, a glance 
of light shot across his path, blinding and bewildering him as he 
went restlessly forward, and sometimes a break in the hedge let 
in a broad belt of sunshine on his path; but he had no sooner 
come up with it, than it was gone. At length he reached the 
high ground beyond the wood, gleaming and glistening in its pure 
radiance as the ‘‘ body of heaven for clearness.”” He stood still, 
and looked complacently around him; and as he turned towards 
me, it seemed as if the sunlight had reached his very soul, and 
was beaming in every line and feature of hig face. 

I was evidently dreaming ; but dreaming with my eyes open, 
and possessing sufficient consciousness in some measure to direct 
the current of associations welling forth within. I thought of 
Christian, in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and his chequered journey 
to the celestial city, and then of Bunyan himeelf, the proto- 
type of that illustrious traveller. Then, as if gazing on some 
moral phantasmagoria, the scene dissolved, reappearing in 
a new form, till it was my young friend again that stood 
before me. 

How long I was thus occupied I scarcely know; but an in- 
voluntary shudder brought me to myself again. I had caught 
cold, and was all the worse for this little passage of romance. 
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How often dreamer sare! Walking briskly to make up for lost 
time, I soon reached my home, and felt when I had again seated 
myself at my own fireside, and was surrounded by my family, how 
much reason I had to be thankful for the many comforts I 
enjoyed. 

“Charlotte,” said I to my wife, after a brief narrative of my 
adventures —“‘ I've this. that: dream 
had made a deep impression. 

** Sleeping, I suppose,’’ she answered, “‘ with the heart awake? — 
But I should not think it likely to be a very pleasant one. Did 
you dream of ‘thrilling regions of the thick-ribbed ice?’ ”’ 

* Not I—I dreamt of shadow and sunshine, and a poor pil- 
grim passing first through one, and then, the other; and to 
crown the matter, caught cold as I stood conjecturing its 
meaning.” | 

* You are quite sure, then, that it had one ?” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, Charlotte, it was not alla 
dream ; our friend, the little tramper, was its hero; his figure 
melted away, as we often see in dreams, first into Christian, in 
the Pilgrim's Progress, then into honest John Bunyan himself, 
and then resumed its identity.”’ 

' “ Well, then, Charles,” said my wife, smiling, “1 can tell you 
its meaning. I lay no claim to a spirit of divination ; nor do I 
speak as an oracle; but if we can make a practical application of 
such things, and get good out of them, we may assume, that in 
of farther evidence, just what they tench 
-~your little friend will some day become a Bunyan.” 
| I was about not merely to question the ‘interpretation, but 
actually to frown it down as impossible. But a moment's re- 
flection satisfied me that my decision was too hasty, and the 
more I thought the matter over, the more I felt disposed to 
entertain my wife's conjecture. “ Well,” said I, at length 
breaking silence, “1 believe you may be right after all. When I 
recollect what Bunyan once was, there really is a striking 
Coincidence between the two. By birth and calling he was 
eet think he uses those very words 
of gipsy pedigree.” 


“ A tramper, in fact,” rejoined my wife; “‘just such another 
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as your little friend. I really never thought ofthat when drew. 


the comparison.” 


point of coincidence had just flashed across my memory: ** You 
remember how graphically he describes his early superstitions— 


how he tells us he was intoxicated and bewitched by all the 


kissed the hem of the priest’s garments, and how he adored all 
the paraphernalia of devotion—* the ornaments of the church and 
the ministers thereof.’ And then, as the development of this 
infatuation took another form, how rigorously he strove after a 
Pharasaic righteousness. I think, too, as a last resource, he 
sought to identify himself with the seed of Abraham, and claim 
a kind of hereditary right to heaven.” 


meretricious forms of outward worship; how he could have — 


‘‘ Well, so he did,” resumed my wife, “and it was this last: 
point which led his biographers to conjecture that he either was, 


or thought himself, a gipsy !” 


“ Then, wife,”” I added, “ we have settled the matter. This 
boy may be a Bunyan some day or other. But looking at the 
question seriously, we have less to do with what he was, than — 
with what he afterwards became; and what the means were by 


which this glorious change: was brought about. How was he 
schooled up to that commanding eminence on which we now see 
him; how was he made so useful, not only in his day and 
generation, but, through his writings, to all time, and to all 


men? The question is a grave ode, and never was it better worth | 


considering than in the present day, Education is the great cry 
of this time; and it seems to me to be the business of education 


to make men great or good.’ Here then is our model—a man, at 
once, great and good, on the testimony of friend and foe. What 
man has been, man may be; how, then, shall we make others 
like him ?” 


“ Why, as to that, Charles,” replied my Wife, the subject is | 


“a large one; we must think over, but I have long beenof 


opinion that it is shut up in’ Three Words—and in three only, 1 


What they are, we will examine presently.” 

“Nay, Charlotte, why not Wil 
to them ?” 
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“ Well, and what else ?” 

“ They all begin with consonants.” 

“ Yes; but what consonants? You'll tell me the words though, 
themselves, won't you !”’ said I coaxingly. 

“No; not at present; but I may perhaps, add, that these 
consonants are semi-vowels, though not liquids.” 

“Thank you; but which ?” 


“There, then,” said my wife, handing me a paper which lay 
upon the table—“ read that, and know.” 
I took the paper and read as follows :— 


ENIGMA, 


I owe not my birth 
To heaven or earth; 
In ocean I'm not to be found; 
You may seek me in vain 
Upon mountain or plain, 
Or dig for me under the ground. 
Yet, mark what I say, 
Wherever you stray, 
I’m still the first object in sight ; 
And in spite of your stare, 
With yourself, I declare, 
I'm present by day and by night. 
In square and in street 
With me you will meet, 
But neither in pavement nor people ; 
And though in the church 
You be left in the lurch, 
I never am out of the steeple. 
In summer I'm seen, 
When nature is green ; : 
But winter cares little about me ; 
Though he certainly knows 
That his frosts and his snows 
Could not last for a moment without me. 
No more to intrude, 
My praise I'l! conclude 
By coupling myself with my betters ; 
For, though I ne'er wrote, 
One line I can quote, 
I belong to the World of Letters. 


| 


«“ Well!” I said, when I had finished; “as far that goes, the 
matter is cleared up; but I don’t mean to ask you any more ques- 
tions just now. Perhaps I may get some farther insight into this 
business by following up the topic we began with. I am unwil- 
ling to part company with our little tramper, and having settled 
it, that he shall become a future Bunyan, I am, of course, anxious 
to look at the means by which that great man achieved his 
greatness. And really the coincidence holds good still farther 
than we have traced it. The Bible was Bunyan’s only school- 
master—the source of all his nobility of soul—the groundwork of 
all that majestic simplicity and singleness of heart which made 
him what he was. Like his great teacher, Paul, he learned from 
it, no longer to confer with flesh and blood, but fearing God, 
determined to know no other fear. Nor did he owe to it his 
religious education only; it made him great in literature as well ; 
not that he rose to scholarship or erudition, or a deep knowledge 
of curious questions in philosophy or science, but it gave him so 
pure, so forcible, so manly, so majestic, so unmistakeable a lan- 
guage in which to clothe his inspirations, that though dead, he 
will live to bless unborn ages, and to speak effectively and con- 
strainingly to our children’s children.” 

My wife smiled at this eulogium. She knew that on many 
points I did not make the Puritan of Elstow my model, for the 
subject had often come before us, and I had taxed him on some 
points with littleness and intolerance, and with a feeling making 
head too strongly in the present day, of opposition to observances 
and the constitution and modes of church government which, if 
not exactly all right, were certainly not all wrong. “ What!” 
she said, as I remarked her good humoured commentary on these 
unqualified expressions of my zeal—‘‘ Have you forgotten the 
intolerance of these separatists in the case of brother Ingello, 
who, ‘being a thin, spare, slender person, did go very neat in a 
costly trim,’ and was verily guilty of a love of music?” 

“No,” I replied, laughing, “ nor that great, ‘godly woman,’ 
Mrs. Kelly, who at the needle’s point, held all the lordly bishops 
of her time at bay ; the Bristol Deborah, ‘who would keep open 
her shop on the time they called Christmas-day, and sit sewing 
in her shop, as a witness for God in the midst of the city, in the 
face of the sun, and in the sight of all men!’ But this littleness 
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in the old puritans was not learned from the Bible. Bunyan, of 
course, was not free from these errors of the school to which he 
belonged ; but the jail, and not the gospel, was his teacher here. 
Let by-gones be by-gones. The Bible made him only great ; it 
Was persecution, oppression, and bonds, that made him little.” 

* We agree there, I think,” resumed my wife. ‘* Could we be 
gure that poor Bozwell would read the New Testament you gave 
him, why should it not as well be blessed in his, as in the other 
case? All that induced this desire in Bunyan was the hope of 
finding pleasure in it; his providential contact with the man who 
‘did talk pleasantly of the Scriptures and of religion,’ set on fire 
his innate inquisitiveness, and we see in his subsequent history 


_ how great a spirit was kindled by it. And who knows, Charles, 


but that your conversation, glorified by your little acts of kind- 
ness in ministering in temporal things, to the poor starveling this 
morning, may lead to similar results? A little act of kindness, 
and little enough it was, certainly—if honest, unostentatious, and 
intelligible, will often work out great ends. ‘Shew me thy faith 
by thy works —<on’t tell me of it; don't talk about it ; but shew 
it me; this seems to be the Scriptural demand, and it seems also 
to be Christian policy (if such a term be allowable) ; for it works, 
where nothing else will, and shews to ‘them that are without, 
that there is a reality, a body, a substance, in Bible Christianity.” 
** Well said, wife,” I answered ; “‘ and the thought is, at least, 
& very pleasing one, that our poor tramper may be induced to 
read the book I-have given him. If 80,1 am satisfied that he 
must, and will, ‘grow thereby.” At all events, whatever may 
be the issue of our interview, the great facts remain the same. 
Here are the same materials to work upon ; the same implements 
to work with; the same mode of using them; and the same 
stimulus to work, in both cases. The work can be done; for no 
One will question the adequacy of the apparatus. It may be done; 
for experience has proved this, and it will be done, if the highest 
kind of assurance is to be relied on. ‘ As the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither again, but 
Watereth the earth and causeth it to bring forth and bud that it 
may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater, so shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.’ ” 
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I turned instinctively to the window as I uttered these remarks. 
“The rain and the snow” were still “coming down from 
heaven; and I could not for one moment believe that they 
were watering the earth to no parpose. Who dares, in fact, do 
this? And yet the very same promise that secures the one re- 
sult, secures the other; und secures it too by stronger bonds, 
He, who by continuing the merciful provisions of the material 
world, is the Saviour of all men, is specially the Saviour of them 
that believe. Let showers and sunshine, then, alike teach us the 

( To be continued. ) 


THE BAZAAR, 


* Reader! whosoe’er thou art, 
What thy God has given, impart, 
Hide not within the ground, 
Send the cup of blessing round. 


‘Hast thou power? the weak defend, 
Light? give light; thy knowledge lend; 
Rich ? remember Him who gave. 
_ Free? be brother to the slave. 


Call’d a blessing to inherit, 

Bless, and richer blessings merit ; 

Give, and more shall yet be given: 

Love, and serve, and look for heaven.” 

“Tuts is likely to be a hopelessly wet day,” observed 
Catherine Simpson to her sister Mary: *“ how nicely we shall 
get on with our work. Suppose we send in to ask the Maxwell's 
to join our party. I think when of us’ ase 
together, we shall work with redoubled activity.”’ 

Mary gladly acceded to her sister's proposdl 
invitation was dispatched to their young friends who lived ‘next 
door to them, and it was not long before a party of five ‘were 
seated round a large table which was strewed with materials of 
various forms and colors. Nothing appeared to be finished, and, 
indeed, many of the articles were so completely unformed, that 
spectator would have found it difficult to guess for what purposs 
they could possibly be intended, | 
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The fact is, that a bazaar was about to be held in the town 
where our young friends resided ; the names both of Mrs. 
Simpson and Mrs. Maxwell were enrolled among those of the 
lady patronesses, and their daughters felt themselves bound to 
exert themselves to the utmost, to make as large contributions as 
possible to the table at which their mothers were to preside. 
Ample means had been placed at their disposal for this purpose, 
so they were at full liberty to indulge their tastes, and tax their 
invention to any extent.” 

“TI wish it would rain for a fortnight !’’ said Emma Maxwell, 
“ if it does not, I fear half my things will be in an incomplete 
state on the twenty-fifth; for I like to put all the finishing 
touches to my work at once. I think it isso pleasant to see them 
come forth in perfection just at the end; if I were to finish as I 
go on, I should be tired of looking at the things before the 
eventful day arrives, and be tempted to make alterations, and 
perhaps to spoil them. 

“So say not I,” replied her sister Anne; “I like to finish 
every thing thoroughly as I go on; then I feel I have really done 
something, and if an attack of influenza, or any thing of that 
sort, should occur before the sale, it will not all be labor lost, as 
yours would be, Emma, in such a case.” 

** I do not know how it is,” said Catherine Simpson, after a 


pause, “ but I do not think grandpapa quite likes the idea of 


this bazaar. He has never exactly said so; but there is some- 
thing in his manner that makes me suspect it: and he is generally 
would 
is time have inquired how we were getting on, if he 
altogether approved of it.” 
Tam sure,” rejoined Fanny Maxwell, “ if 
| your grandpapa 
disapprove of bazaars, he has some very good reason for it, and 
I should like to know what it is.”’ 
“That is just because you do not like work,” interposed her 


eldest sister, “and 
ae you would be glad of an excuse for backing 


to conquer my Own inclinations: and I 
gladly give up my books and music for the next fortnight, 


“No, indeed.” said Fanny, “you wrong me, Emma. I 
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as the only way in which I can do good to those poor children 
in the Orphan School.” , 

“ Mr. Simpson takes such a great interest in every benevolent 
scheme that goes on, I cannot imagine he can object to the 
bazaar,”” resumed Emma; “indeed, I think I have heard 
mamma say that he was the original projector of the Orphan 
School; so he mus¢ take an interest in the bazaar, though I 
suppose he does not care for looking at half-finished nic-nacs, 
But depend upon it, Kate, you and Mary will have a vote of 
thanks from him when all is over—but there he is, passing the 
window: who would have thought of his being out this wet day ?”’ 

Mr. Simpson was soon ushered into the drawing-room, where 
he was cordially received, not only by his grand-daughters, but by 
their friends whom he had known from their cradles. He had not 
long to stay, and certainly did not appear to notice any thing 
that was going on among the young work-women; though Emma 
tried in various ways to draw his attention to the subject that 
was uppermost in her thoughts: but her suspicions were con- 
firmed as he left the room, when, after begging them soon to come 
and see him, Mary said that she hoped he would not think them 
neglectful if they did not come till after the bazaar, as they 
really had so mach to do before that time, that they meant to 
stay in the house as much as possible. 

“ Only beware of busy idleness!” were his parting words; 
and all the girls felt a good deal disappointed that nothing more 
encouraging had been uttered by him. . 

The eventful day at length arrived. It was a clear, bright, 
frosty morning, when Emma Maxwell was with some difficulty 
roused by her sister; having adhered to her resolution to finish 
nothing till the last, her labors had for several preceding nights 
been prolonged till past midnight. And now, after all, there 
were several beautiful and costly articles which it was quite im~- 
possible to attempt to complete. She arose, however, and dull and 
disappointed as she at first had felt, her spirits soon revived 
when she entered the hall where the sales were to take place, 
Her sisters had been able to assist in the arrangements on the 
two preceding days—a part of the proceedings to which Emma 
had looked forward with considerable pleasure, but the more 
imperative claims of her unfinished elegancies had prevented her 
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even taking a passing glance at what was going on. She uttered 
many exclamations of suprize and delight as she took a hasty 
walk round the apartment. Much taste had been shown in the 
decorations, and no expence had been spared to make the thing 
as effective as possible. Each table was placed in a perfect 
bower of evergreens, intermingled with the richest exotics. The 
shutters were closed, as the uncertain light of a winters day is 
little to be depended upon; and colored lamps, interspersed 
among the foliage, in addition to the chandeliers in the centre of 
the hall, threw a radiance over the fairy-like scene which every 
side afforded. An excellent military band was in attendance: 
the nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood thronged in to 
make liberal purchases, and to compliment the fair saleswomen. 
In fact, all concerned were kept in a state of incessant activity ; 
so that when night came, the young ladies in whom we are 
interested were glad to lay their heads upon their pillows, 
thoroughly exhausted with the mingled pleasure and fatigue of 
the day. 

But another day’s toil still awaited them, and as there was 
Jess excitement and more trouble, it seemed a much longer one. 
The price of admission too, being reduced, a different class of 
persons were admitted, most of whom seemed resolved upon 
having their money's worth for their money, and who had no 
compliments to bestow upon the young ladies who waited upon 
them ; but, on the contrary, could, in many instances, hardly 
conceal their conviction that they thought themselves imposed 


. Upon as to the value of the articles offered to their inspection. 


It was very late when they separated that night, for as the 
hall was required for some other purpose on the fallowing day, 
every thing had to be removed. Each of our young friends was 
rather disappointed at finding some of her own work undisposed 
of; but none so much so as Emma Maxwell, who had the 
mortification of finding that she must convey home again some 
of those very articles, to the completion of which she had sacra- 
ficed her night's rest : and in addition to this she found that they 
were so crushed and spoiled that she could make no possible use 
of them for the future. “The only question,’ she said to her 


sisters, “ was, whether they should be burnt, drowned, or 
buried.’’ 
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The next morning her head ached too violently to admit of her 
rising, and, indeed, she was so completely over-done with the 
fatigue that she had gone through, (not being a very strong girl 
at any time,) that her mamma advised her to lie quietly in bed 
for a day or two till she should have lost the effects of so much 
extra exertion. 

A day’s confinement to bed when people are not very ill, is 
highly favorable to reflection; and so Emma found it. She was 
not altogether satisfied with herself, and yet she comforted her- 
self from time to time with the consideration that she had spent 
her strength in a good cause: and then she thought how grateful 
the children at the Orphan School would appear the next time 
she went there. ‘Then her thoughts wandered to the second 
day’s purchasers, and their uncourteous demeanour. And then 
followed some faint twitches of conscience, reminding her that 
she had not always been quite so lady-like in her own manner when 
shopping as she ought to have been. But these reproaches 
were very slight, for Emma was one of a very numerous class, 
the self-excusers, who can always find some reason why their 
conduct is not so bad as that of others, whom they blame for 
practices which, to an unprejudiced observer, would appear vastly 
similar. She did not put it in these words, but her comparison 
of the cases amounted to this: “ Shop-people are paid for serving 
their customers, and have nothing else to do, so it does not 
signify how one treats them. It was very kind of me to sell 
any thing at the bazaar, and every body ought to have felt 
grateful to me for the trouble { took, and have behaved to me 
accordingly. Besides, it was very tiring to me to me to have to 
stand all day long, when I am not used to it.” 

And thus many argue; asif the necessity of undergoing fatigue 
can make it press more lightly upon the wearied frame—as if 
having to do an irksome thing every day must be less felt than 
when it occurs but once in a life-time. To say nothing of the 
different feelings of the shop-woman, who is aware that subsis- 
tence itself depends upon her unremitting attention to the duties 
of her calling, and those of the lady who undertakes the character 
as a source of amusement to herself. The one feels totally in- 
different as to the conduct of her customers. She may, indeed, feel 
hurt when her table is passed by, for rivalry is too apt to spring 
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up in such a scene: and each is desirous that her own wares 
should be considered the most desirable; but there is no more 
deeply seated emotion ; she can afford to return rudeness with 
indifference, but how different is it in the other case :—caprice, 


idleness, and we grieve to say it, even impertinence, have often to | 


be borne with. And whatever amount of provocation is inflicted, 
let byt a look betray that it is felt, and the shop is deserted by 
those who have been thus offended, and the story flies far and 
wide, deterring others from entering it. 

Oh! when will the Golden Rule be responded to in its full 
force? Certainly never until people place themselves mentally 
in the circumstances of those to whom its protection ought to 
be afforded —till they consider how they themselves would feel, 
and how they themselves would desire to be treated, under 
similar circumstances. 

But to return to Emma Maxwell. The longer she pondered, 
the more unsatisfactory the result appeared. A month wasted 
without the satisfaction of knowing that the funds of the Orphan 
School had profited in the smallest degree by her efforts. Indeed 
in another way the school had lost by her. For she had devoted 
herself to working for it during the week when her turn as 
visitor came round, and when she ought to have taken a class 
there. She tried to comfort herself by thinking that though her 
efforts had been unsuccessful they were certainly well meant, 
and that though disappointment had ensued, yet that was a 
cause for sympathy and not for blame; but all would not do; 
she was restless and unhappy. The idea would intrude itself 
that while she had fancied herself busily employed in works of 
charity, charity itself had really had very little to do with the 
affair. Then she puzzled herself with thinking what charity 
really is, and what are the best means of showing it : and lastly, 
she remembered what Catherine Simpson had said of her grand- 
father’s supposed dislike to bazaars, and determined on the first 
opportunity to try to find out his sentiments on the subject. 

We are sorry that a little delay must take place before we 
can give our readers the result, but if in the mean time they will 
examine their Bibles, and find all they can, there, that bears upon 
the subject of charity; and then examine their own minds and 
discover how far the principles which they have admitted there, 
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are in accordance with its holy spirit and precepts; and, in the 
third place, scrutinize their own conduct, and see how far motives 
and actions have been in unison, they will be better able to judge 
for themselves as to the justice of Mr. Simpson’s opinions, when 
they know them. L. N. 


TRANSATLANTIC RE-DISCOVERIES, 

Some of our more philosophical readers may be aware of the 
existence of certain patches or spots of light in the heavens, 
called nebula, which, though supposed to be composed of stars 
thickly clustered together, could not, until very lately, by the aid 
even of our most powerful telescopes, be resolved, or separated 
into parts. Towards the close of the year 1845, the gigantic 
telescope of Lord Rosse was brought to bear upon one of these 
in the constellation of Orion, without success; but in March of the 
following year it solved the problem in the most triumphant 
manner, and proved this so-called nebula to be, so to speak, a 
vast conglomerate of stars. 

Our transatlantic brethren, unwilling to be behind hand, now 
claim, of course, still higher honors than those which belong to 
Lord Rosse; and ‘‘ Our Incomparable Telescope ;” of which no 
one has ever heard, is ostentatiously brought forward in the 
following paragraph, copied from a paper published in the 
United States. We should like to know something more of this 
Rival Wonder—the Bond Telescope.—Ep. 

“The eighth annual meeting of the American Association of 
Geologists and Naturalists has been held at Boston, and been 
attended by a large number of scientific men from all parts of the 
Union. The following letter from Mr. Bond to President Everett, 
of Harward University, announces the resolution of the nebula of 
Orion :—‘‘ You will rejoice with me that the great nebula of 
Orion has yielded to the power of our incomparable telescope. 
This morning (September 22), the atmosphere being in a favor- 
able condition at about three o'clock, the telescope was set upon 
the trapezium in the great nebula of Orion. Under a power of 
two-hundred, the fifth star was immediately conspicuous; but our 
attention was directly absorbed with the splendid revelations made 
in its immediate neighbourhood. This part of the nebula was 
resolved into bright points of light. The number of stars was 
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too great to attempt counting them ; many were, however, readily 
located and mapped. The double character of the brightest star 
in the trapezium was readily recognised with a power of six 
hundred. This is ‘Struve’s sixth star,’ and certain of the stars 
composing the nebula were seen as double stars under the power. 
It should be borne in mind that this nebula and that of 
Andromeda have been the last stronghold of the nebula theory, 
that is, of the idea first thrown out by the elder Herschel, of 
massgs of nebulous matter in process of condensation into 
systems. 

**The nebula in Orion yielded not to the unrivalled skill of both 
the Herschels, armed with their excellent reflectors. It even 
defied the power of Lord Rosse’s three foot mirrors, giving not 
the slightest trace of ‘ resolvability,’ or separation into a number 
of single sparkling points. And even when, for the first time, 
Lord Rosse’s grand reflector, or six-foot speculum, was directed 
to this object, ‘not the veriest trace of a star was to be seen.’ 
Subsequently, his lordship communicated the result of his further 
examination of Orion as follows :—‘ I think I may safely say that 
there can be little, if any, doubt as to the resolvability of the 
nebula. We could plainly see that all about the trapezium is a 
mass of stars, the rest of the nebula also abounding in stars, and 
exhibiting the characteristics of resolvability strongly marked.’ 
This has hitherto been considered as the greatest effort of the 
largest reflecting telescope in the world, and this our own telescope 
has accomplished.” 


THE INFLUENZA, 


to Italian word, and it means what we express 
in English by almost the same word, “influence.” A century 
or two ago, people believed in the existence of witches, and in the 
influence of the stars. When they saw a complaint come suddenly 
amongst them, and affect great numbers, without an obvious 
reason, they attributed the visitation to the stars. It is said, 
that it was in this way, that the word influenza, as applied to the 
disease so called, originated. Though it was absurd, to think 
that the complaint had anything to do with the stars, the name 


is not a bad one, for the Influenza certainly springs from some 
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YOUTH DIRECTED TO THE BEST TEACHER.* 
“ Learn of Me.” Mar. xi, 29. 


My Dsar Youne Faisnps; It is to you that I intend 
addressing myself. I shall endeavor to avoid all sermonizing— 
all conventional forms and technical phrases, agd give a free and 
conversational utterance to a few thoughts which may, under 
God’s blessing, quicken your spiritual natures, and help you to 
reach the destinies of the good. 

I. The first introductory thought I would have you under- 


_ gtand and feel is, that You are all learners. 


Man only, philosophically considered, is a learner. Other 
creatures have, treasured up in their mental constitutions, a suffi- 
cient amount of intuitive knowledge to enable them to supply 
their wants, to preserve their existence, and to fulfil the several 
purposes of their being. Hence there is no accumulation of 
knowledge in the lower creation—centuries add nothing to their 
common stock of intelligence or experience. The bird thatnow 
warbles in our groves, knows no more than its first parent which 
sang in the bowers of Paradise. 

But you are learners. Learning is at once the Great Want, and 
the Great Law of your being. 

It is your great want. What would your existence be without 
learning? You would be incapable of directing either the mem- 
bers of the body, the faculties of intellect, or the deathless and 
ever-stirring sympathies of the soul. To live for ever, without 
learning, would be to live in eternal infancy—a mere sentient 
life, passive, without meaning, and without power. To sucha 
life, the lovely universe would be a blank; and the Infinite 
Creator, a cipher. 

It is a great Jaw as well. Weare bound to learn; we cannot 
help it. Were we excluded from all institutional schools, and. never 
taught more than to read or write, or even say the alphabet, we are 
still in the great public school of life, where experience is the 
teacher, and every human being a pupil; and where, in every 
scene, the family, the street, the market, and nature in all her 
departments, lessons are hung ap.which we are all: boundte 
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learn and feel. Nor is this a temporary law, a law confined to 
our first stage of existence, or to any particular subsequent por- 
tion of our history; it belongs to our whole being, here and here- 
after; it is a part, not of our circumstances, but of our very 
nature. The more the mind learns, the more are the desire, 
capacity, and need for learning increased—the more need, because 
the more momentous the responsibilities to discharge. 

Il. The next introductory thought is—This is your most 
important season for learning. 

In the first place, we learn more in the first ten years of our 
life here, than in any after age. The mind is then more suscep- 
tible of impression ; the inquisitive faculty is more active, and the 
memory more tenacious. [lence old people, who lose the remem- 
brance of what transpired yesterday, and to whom the preceding 
half century of their conscious being is oftentimes a blank, will 
call up with vividness the far-distant events of childhood. 

Secondly. Our first stock of knowledge determines the cha- 
racter of all our subsequent attainments. There is the law of 
affinities and antipathies presiding as truly over the ideas and 
sentiments of souls, as over the various elements of the material 
world » the attractive and repulsive principles are not confined to 
natural philosophy. The holy and the true in thought will draw 
to themselves all that is true and holy, and repel those principles 
and sentiments which possess nothing in common with them- 
selves. The more the soul is filled with the good, the more force 
it has to attract the excellent, and repel the bad; or, to use a 
more familiar figure, youthful knowledge is the foundation of all 
subsequent mental work: if the groundwork be good, you may 
build up for yourselves an edifice that will brave all future storms ; 
but if not, however lofty and beautiful the superstructure, it must 
one day come down, and bury amidst its ruins all the great 
interests of your souls. 

11.4 There is no step in life so important as that of choosing 
@ teacher—a spiritual master who shall give you the right instruc- 
tion. And here the text just meets your case, “ Learn of Me.” 
It is the language of supreme law. Whospeaks? It is no other 
than the maker of the worlds, visible and invisible, the Lord of the 
univers¢, Jesus, who kindled up all minds and endowed them 
with immortality. He it is who now claims to be your instructor, 
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and seeks to fill and inspire your minds with the highest and 
holiest thoughts. 

It is the language of supreme love as well as of supreme law’ 
Of whom beside could we learn savingly and to profit? Who 
else could meet, and minister to this great want of our nature? 
Certainly not the Jewish rabbins, nor the Greek or Roman sages. 
The first could only cumber and mislead the minds of their 
disciples by their vain traditions and carnal interpretations; the 
second would only bewilder and confound by the wild speculations 
of a vain and spurious philosophy. 

Some of my young friends may perhaps be disposed to ask 
what the Scriptures mean when they enjoin us to learn of Christ? 
What are we to learn of him? 

I answer that you are to learn of him just the two things 
which you are ever learning and ever bound to learn, ideas and 
habits—these make up the moral character of man, and will 
control his coming destinies. | 

Speaking of these separately, we may say that ideas belong to 
the understanding—habits, to the life; ideas, the elements of 
knowledge —habits, the elements of character. But there isa 
mutual connexion between them, they necessarily act and re-act 
on each other, 

We are to learn of Christ, then, in two ways,— 

I. Intellectually, as the teacher of ideas, and 
II. Morally, as the teacher of habits. 

I. INTELLECTUALLY, as the teacher of ideas. But what ideas 
does Jesus teach? We reply, theological. Theology is the 
highest of all intellectual pursuits—the noblest form of philo- 
sophy: and the theology of Christ is the sublime—the true 
theology. What knowledge can compare with that which con- 
cerns the being, the essence, the attributes, the claims, the 
works of the great God himself? And these are the subjects 
which Christ teaches; the majestic themes to which he refers 
when he says, ‘ Learn of me.’ Others may teach you certain 
natural and secular sciences: but this science, of all sciences, 
Jesus alone can teach. It has been said, that Jesus brought no 
new theological ideas into the world; that what he enunciated 
had been proclaimed by Jewish seers and Gentile sages, long 
before his appearance in Judea. 

G2 
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Were this conceded, his teaching would still be pre-eminently 
glorious on account of its method. If the ideas were old, he 
took them up, moulded them into original forms, breathed into 
them a new life, clothed them with moral grandeur, and gave 
them a freshness and a power to break the monotony of thought 
which every where prevailed, wake up the slumbering faculties 
of man to earnest action, and model the world’s mind after the 
image of himself. The very method of his teaching shows to me 
that the matter of his teaching was strictly his own, even though 
it had been in the world many ages before he tabernacled 
amongst men. ‘‘ Never man spake like this man.”’” There were 
no formal classification, no set phrases, no attempt at finery, no 
effort to please the sentimentality, or charm the imagination of 
men, All was truthful; all real, Every word he spoke flashed 
upon his astonished hearers the conviction, “ Here is a New 
Minp.” tle was felt as well as heard, [le words were things, 
eethings inetinet with life; they unfolded and expressed his soul 
fs naturally ae the stream manifests the fountain, or a ray of 
light, the sun, He had no superstitious ideas as to place ; but spoke 
with the same power and freedom every where. The mountain, 
the sea shore, the vessel, or the consecrated temple, were alike 
to him. Even in the house of the publican he had his audience. 
His teaching was not ruled by time or place, but by the presence 
and wants of souls. 

And of this teacher you are to learn your theology. Go not, 
as your forefathers have done, to catechisms, to creeds, to 
sermons, to preachers, for your theology; but go to Jesus. Get 
at the “truth as it is in him;” not as it is in men or books. 
He alone can rightly instruct you in this incomparable branch of 
truth. This he tells you in the twenty-seventh verse, * All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father; and no man knoweth the 
Son, but the Father; and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him.” All treasures of wisdom and knowledge are shut up in 
him. 

The sun is not to be revealed to us by the stars; however 
bright and numerous these may be, they can give us no adequate 
idea of the glory of that great luminary. Just so, Christ, “the 

Sun of Righteousness,’ is not to be revealed by books, by men, 
by angels. No! nothing but his own pure, immaculate bright- 
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ness—the light, in whom there is no darkness at all, can ade- 
quately set forth his glory, Christianity, studied under Christ, 
is full of interest. You have heard it, perhaps, pronounced by 
some to be a dull thing—dark, sombre, and gloomy. But to 
whom is it dull? To the man who has learnt it in dull cate- 
chisms, read it in dull books, or heard it from dull pulpits; not 
to the man who has received it from the living author, studied 
it at the fountain-head, and felt it breathing fresh and free from 
the heights of Judea. No; to him it is a thing of enchanting 
poetry, and quickening impulse, and heavenly inspiration. Judge 
not Christianity by the technical theology of the schools, which 
hedges in the mind by hackneyed phrases and artificial logic; but 
judge it by the free speech, and holy life of Jesus, Technical 
theology breathes the narrow, the dark, the Impure spirit of 
many the theology of Jesus, the holy, the free, and the quieken« 
lng spirit of God himeelf, 

Hut Aow are we to learn our theology from Jesus? I wil. 
mention two or three rules to guide you in the study. 

1. Learn under a sense of the characters to which it addresses 
itself. If an argument or system be proposed, especially for a 
certain character, in that character it must be studied, in order 
to be appreciated. Now to whom is Christianity addressed. It 
comes to man as a fallen being depraved and condemned ; and 
if we study not with this idea, how can we discover its adapta- 
tion or feel its power? It is for sinners; and who but the man 
who studies it, under a consciousness of his sinfulness, can reach 
its meaning, and appreciate its worth? What sympathy can I 
have with the great themes of sanctification, justification, or 
liberty, if I do not realize my position as unholy, condemned, 
and sold under sin? Would you see the stars in the day-time? 
Then descend into the dark deep, hide yourself from the rays of 
the sun, and look above; and ten thousand orbs may smile 
sweetly and serenely upon your head. And would you see the 
bright and morning star of Christianity? Then go down to the 
depths of your sinful nature, feel the darkness of guilt that 
surrounds you; and then the Gospel will be seen, and hailed as 
a day-star for the heart. 

2. Another rule that I would mention for learning Christ is, 
that you familiarize yourselves with the immediate circumstances 
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that prompted his statements. Christianity is not a system 
thought out in a study, having all its parts placed in their logical 
relations. Were this the case, in the quiet study it could be learned ; 
but it is rather a record of certain statements addressed to certain 
classes of men according to their social and moral circumstances. 
If we would understand what it means, we must acquaint our- 
selves with these circumstances; we must make Judea the home 
of our minds; the path in which Jesus walked should be familiar 
to us in all its windings. We must be able to throw ourselves 
into the spirit of the age in which he lived, to understand those 
errors of the times that instigated his sufferings, engaged his 
attention, and drew forth his words. We must learn to identify 
ourselves with the various characters he addressed, to stand side 
by side with them, and look the teacher in the face while he 
speaks. Would you have his idea of worship, place yourselves 
by the side of the Samaritan woman whilst he enunciates the 
sublime truth—*“ God is a spirit, and they who worship him, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth.” Would you under- 
stand the spirituality of his claims, the respect which he has to 
the most hidden springs of action? Bow before him with the 
‘ young man who comes seeking eternal life, and hear him say— 
“* Go and sell all thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven: and come, follow Me.”’ Would you 
get at his thoughts concerning moral timidity and unfaithfulness 
in the cause of truth? Enter the palace of Caiaphas; stand by 
Peter, and catch the glance of that eye that broke the apostle’s 
heart. Would you learn his idea of self-righteousness? Stand 
by the proud pharisee whilst the terrible woes come thundering 
from his lips? Would you ascertain his tender compassion for 
broken-hearted penitents? Go into the house of Simon, prostrate 
yourselves before him with that woman who is washing his feet 
with her tears, and wiping them with the hairs of her head; and 
listen to his touching words of love—* Thy faith hath saved thee, 
go in peace.’ 
3. Another rule to be observed in order to learn of Christ is, 
that you invoke the help of his Spirit; his Spirit lives to teach 
his system. This idea, so full of encouragement to the young 
enquirer, removes much of the supposed difficulty connected with 
the study, out of the way. He who is anxious to interpret the 
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meaning, understand the principles, and to drink deep into the 
spirit of the system of Plato, or Newton, or Kant, or of any 
other departed author, will find no direct access to them for 
help ; they are dead—they cannot be asked for any farther light 
into the principles of their philosophy. We may call on them in 
vain. ‘“ There is no voice, neither any that answers.” But it is 
not so with the Author of the Gospel. Jesus ever lives, to open 
out to every enquirer the mysteries of his life, walk, death, and 
mediation. Why, then, when he invites you to learn of him, do 
you not pray that he would open your eyes to behold wondrous 
things out of his law. You are to learn of him 

Il. Moray — Christ is not a mere theoretical teacher, but a 
practical one; he teaches habits as well as ideas; nay, he teaches 
ideas, in order that he may impart habits. <A habit is a far more 
important thing than an idea. The Author of our nature intended 
that all our ideas should tend to the formation and growth of 
holy habits; men are constantly acquiring habits. Days may 
transpire without any accession to our ideas, but scarcely an hour 
without some accession to our Aabifs—the old are confirmed, and 
new ones are superinduced. 

Man requires moral as well as intellectual culture; he has 
spiritual sympathies which require to be schooled up to a sense 
of right and to the will of God. He needs right dispositions as 
well as true ideas, and these are to be obtained from Christ. To 
this he particularly refers in the text. “Learn of me,” not be- 
cause I am intellectually wise, but morally good—* because I am 
meek and lowly of heart’—because I can give you a new dispo- 
sition. It is not so much truth, as character, that you are to 
learn of Me—how to live according to the will of God. 

This moral teaching of Christ is not thought so much of as the 
doctrinal. Many persons are very particular about their articles 
of faith who think but little about their principles of conduct, 
their moral life—which enfolds the heaven or the hell. They 
will read, study, argue, work, and fight for orthodoxy; whilst 
they cherish and exemplify a spirit which stands in contrast to 
the whole genius of Christianity. The letter without the spirit is 
nothing—worse than nothing—* it killeth.” Doctrinal know- 
ledge, apart from the true spirit, will only increase a man’s 
capacity for evil; swell his responsibilty, and irradiate his path to 
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hell. Correct faith is only valuable as it is embodied in a right 
practice. A man is blessed, not for knowing the will of God, but 
for doing it. Christ came, not so much to give man a correct 
theology, as a holy character. Man might have derived a correct 
theology from other sources, but a holy character he could have 
only through the perfect model and mediatorial work of the Son 
of God. | 

Remember then, that Jesus is the teacher of the heart, and as 
such we are to learn of him. He taught the great moral lessons 
of self-discipline, social excellence, and religious devotedness, by 
his living example. | 

» We are told that He “grew in favor with God and man.” 
Regarding him as human, we believe thatthe soul of Christ grew 
by the ordinary means of self-discipline, as truly as his body by 
the ordinary means of food. We find him at twelve years old, 
not only astonishing by his understanding and answers, but 
actually learning, in the temple—hearing the doctors and asking 
them questions. Such attention did he pay to self-cuiture, that 
when he comes forward to preach and teach in their synagogues, 
what full qualifications for that high and holy work does he 
exhibit ! | 

Look again at his social excelience. Every relation of life, he 
adorned. Asa son, how affectionate, how obedient, how solicitous 
for the well-being of his mother! Even amidst the agonies of the 
cross, he commits her to the care of those about her, before he 
can dismiss his spirit. As a citizen, how he repudiated all error, 
all bad principles. ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar's.”” He was no revolutionist—no leader of the bad passions 
of bad men, even against a bad government. As a philanthropist, 
what love he manifested for universal man; he was a model for 
our imitation. He went about doing good; he observed, pitied, 
end sought to mitigate the woes both of mind and body; he was 
the friend of the whole man. As areligionist, what a pattern did — 
he furnish of religious devotedoess, laying himself out entirely for 
God; doing his Father's will, seeking his Father's pleasure. 
All the sympathies of his being throbbed in unison with the 
everlasting law of right. His life is the book from which you are 
to learn his habits. 

Now, how are we to learn Christ’s moral character —bhow are 
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we to get at his habits and disposition? Not by moral trans- 
ference; this is impossible, but simply by imitation; just in the 
same way as man is constantly getting his character from his 
fellow man. There is no mystic method; and in order to do this 
we must possess— 

1. A thorough knowledge of our model. We must know 
Christ experimentally —live with him, commune with him, enter 
into all his thoughts and feelings; and look to him in all things 
as our great moral example, 

2. We must have a high appreciation of him. We may have 
an intimate knowledge of some characters and yet dislike them. 
In such cases there will be no incentive to imitation, But it is 
not so with Jesus Christ: to know him is to love him; and 
especially to know that great trath which breaks the heart of 
the world. “ God so loved the world as to give his only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth on him should not perish but have 
everlasting life. 

3. We must carry this knowledge out into practice. The 
architect who has only a theory on the subject of his art, or the 
painter who has neyer practigally brought his skill to bear upon 
the canvas, will be, and ought to be, but lightly esteemed : so it 
is with all professions, not excepting that of Christianity. If you 
would learn the art of virtue, you must commence the copying 
of it from the great model, Christ—you must copy one feature 
after another, one shade of excellence after ancther, until you 
become perfect in Christ Jesus. 

Let us study to be made conformable to his death—to count 
no knowledge so important as the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Let us think as Paul thought, and he 
was no mean judge. He was a master of rabbinical learning, he 
had traversed the flowery fields of philosophy and literature; he 
could argue with the sages of Athens, confound the rulers of the 
synagogue, and make Roman governors tremble on their thrones; 
but with all theee attainments, though he had gathered flowers, 
tasted sweets, inhaled fragrance from many a field of knowledge, — 
the moment he entered Christianity, plucked the Rose of Sharog 
and the Lily of the Valley, all all lost their beauty and their worth, 
and he exclaims, “I count all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord.” Pay, then, & 
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systematic attention to the history of Christ, his life, his charac- 
ter, his work, his sufferings, his death; and at once resolve to 
learn of him who is meek and lowly of heart, and secure that 
peace for your souls which you can find nowhere else. 


GUTTA PERCHA. 


Dr. Montgomery states that the tree yielding the gutta percha 
(pronounced pertsha) is common in many places in the island of 
Singapore ; that he was informed that it grew on the south-east 
coast of Borneo; and that Mr. Brooke, of whom he had requested 
inquiries at Sarawak, had stated that the tree was plentiful there, 
though the people were not acquainted with the properties of the 
same. Some hundreds of tons of gutta percha are now annually 
imported into England from Singapore. I may here also state 
that the urceola of Penang is a species of creeper or climber plant 
of the vine genus, and is a native of that island and the neighbour- 
ing coast of Sumatra. It will be found indigenous in Borneo also ; 
and as it yields caoutchouc of the purest quality, equal to that 
from South America, it is to be hoped that in time our home 
market will be abundantly supplied from that quarter.— Pharma- 
ceutical Times. 
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MARTYRS. 


According to the calculations of some, about 200,000 Christian 
Protestants suffered death, in seven years, under Pope Julian; no 
Jess than 100,000 were massacred by the French in the space of 
three months; Waldenses who perished amounted to 1,000,000 ; 
within thirty years the Jesuits destroyed 900,000; under the 
Duke of Alva 26,000 were executed by the hangman ; 159,000 by 
the Irish massacre, besides the vast multitude of whom the world 
could never be particularly informed, who were proscribed, starved, 
burnt, assassinated, chained to the galleys for life, immured within 
the walls of the Bastile, or others of their church and state 
prisons. According to some, the whole number of persons 
massacred since the rise of Papacy, including the space of 1400 
years, amounts to 15,000,000. Y 
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We have derived much pleasure from the perusal of the following 
memoir of Thomas Caddick, Esq. late of Tewkesbury. It forms part 
of a sermon preached on his decease in the Baptist Chapel at that place, 
and pourtrays a thoroughly consistent, honest, useful, and benevolent 
character, who seems in the words of the text to “have served his 
generation’’ by leaving the world better and happier than he found it. 

One or two points in the history of this good man, merit especially 
the serious consideration of our young readers. 

He was diligent. He had no squeamish dread of being over-worked, 
He found time for almost évery thing, and enjoyed the high merit of 
doing every thing for which he found time, better than those who had 
greater abilities and much more leisure. And as a necessary reward 
of his industry, he had the satisfaction of realizing the good man’s 
guerdon ‘‘ Whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.”’ 

He was a thorough utilitarian. He was no dreamer—no speculative 
philosopher—no literary recluse, diving, to use the figure of Johnson, 
so very deep into things, as to fetch up nothing but mud from the bottom, 
His education, to be sure, was not of the most liberal kind, and yet it 
was in his case, the best he could have had—it was practical and philan- 
thropic in its tendencies: and furnishes a brilliant illustration of the 
fact that colleges and classics are not necessary to make a real man, 

He was moderate in his desire for worldly wealth, affording a rare 
specimen of that very rare class who can follow the injunction of the 
wise man. “ Put a knife to thy throat if thou be a man given to 
appetite.” In the full tide of business, he could calmly stand still, 
and say ‘‘It is enough.” And yet had his means been thrice as ample 
he could have found abundant and profitable use for them. 

For, he was remarkable for benevolence and generosity, How seldom 
do we find any individual spending more on strangers, than on his own 
household; distributing liberally but judiciously to religious, charitable, 
or educational societies, the larger half of an income by no means 
excessive? Yet thus did Thomas Caddick. Nor was this extensive 
- benevolence fettered by party scruples. He was not only liberal in his 
purse, but liberal in his principles, 

He was no bigot. The Baptist of Tewkesbury was a Churchman in 
London. Romaine and Cecil, and the good, warm, zealous, working 
men in Lady Huntingdon’s connection found favor in his eyes anda 
place in his heart, as well as his own people. And the same feelings 
were cherished to the last. The London, the Moravian, and the 
Church Missionary Societies, and Lady Huntingdon's college were each 
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benefited by ample legacies as will been seen on a perusal of the 
following memoir which we earnestly recommend to the scrious and 
prayerful perusal of our young charge. 

Tuomas Cappick, the subject of the following sketch, was one 
of a large, though respectable family. He was from childhood trained 
to habits of industry and frugality; and when very young was appointed 
by his father, who had an interest in a Staffordshire colliery, regularly 
to rise at three o'clock in the morning, to relieve the person who during 
the night had charge of the steam-engine at the mines. This duty he 
discharged till breakfast time, and then used to walk four miles to 
school, taking his dinner with him, and returning home again on foot in 
the evening. How far this early discipline may have induced a love of 
labour it is impossible to say; but being blessed with strength of body 
andgreat energy of mind, he, while in health, usually selected the most 
— laborious post when co-operating with others, and never appeared more 
in his element than when employed on matters requiring the exertion of 
all his powers. His educational] advantages were comparatively limited, 
but amply sufficient, as is well known, to qualify him both to earn, 
and sustain, a first-rate business reputation. Had his scholastic 
privileges been greater, and he had thereby acquired a more studious 
and contemplative taste, it is highly probable much of the time which, 
in after years, he so steadily devoted to practical objects, would have 
been spent in literary and theoretical pursuits—not more fraught with 
happiness to himself in the cultivation, while of infinitely less advan- 
tage to his fellow men, than were the philanthropic engagements to 
which his attention was so constantly given. He may be said to have 
read men rather than books, and turned the knowledge thus obtained 
to good account. 

Soon after his settlement at Tewkesbury, he was called in rotation 
to fill the various parochial offices. First, as overseer; and on taking 
that appointment, he found the rate books of his predecessors, for 
several years, had neither been audited nor fully collected, but he soon 
fetched up all arrears, and discharged his own proper duties with a 
promptitude never since equalled. 

In the office of director of the poor, however, under our late local 
act, his exertions and his services were of far greater importance. On 
his entering upon it, the parish was overwhelmed with debt, and the 
House of Industry a scene of confusion; but under his management 
matters assumed a new aspect. During the full term of three years 
his seat at the weekly board was not once vacant; and only once, 
when on a journey, did he fail in his attendance at the house on Sun- 
days during the said term, to see that the inmates weut to their several 
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places of worship, and properly attended to their other duties of the 
day—an instance of punctuality unparalleled in the annals of that 
board. It may be added, that such was the sense the body corporate 
entertained of his services, that on his retirement they presented him 
with their highly complimentary acknowledgments, together with the 
gratuitous freedom of the borough. 

Another instance of his publie spirit, about the same period, was the 
establishment of a poor’s coal depét, Fifty years ago, when there was 
no canal communication between the Staffordshire coal pits and the 
river Severn, this town and district were dependent on the Shropshire 
barges for a supply of this essential article. The trade also being in few 
hands, stocks were usually low, and in times of continued frost, often 
entirely exhausted; consequently the poor of that day were at such 
seasons exposed to great privations. In ordinary times, moreover 
they had to pay a much higher price for their fuel during the winter 
months than has been the case since that canal has been opened, To 
meet this evil, he, in conjunction with a friend or two, either begged 
or borrowed—by subscriptions of halfa guinea or a guinea, or the 
loan of ten or twenty guineas returnable without interest at the close 
of each season,—a sufficient sum to form a capital for the purchase of 
coal during the summer, which was carefully stored away for the ex- 
clusive use of the poor during the ensuing winter, when it was sold 
them at about cost price. Thus they were ever after sure of a supply 
at a reasonable rate, and it is doubtful whether equal advantage to the 
industrious classes in this lecality has ever resulted from any of the 
various attempts subsequently made to aid them as was realized by 
this benevolent scheme. Though nominally under the management of 
a committee, the work connected with this establishment fell chiefly 
apon our lamented friend, and of its magnitude few persons can form 
an adequate conception. During the war then raging, nearly all the 
money in circulation among the poor was copper, and the labour of 
counting and disposing of twenty pounds per week and upwards of this 
coin, was in itself no trifling addition to the labour of the manager, 
Nevertheless he zealously persevered in conducting this concern for 
more than twenty years, when having occasion tc go from home for s 
week or two he endeavored to get some one of his colleagues to take 
charge of it during his absence—but in vain! Being thus deserted, 
and as the position of the poor was then much improved by increased 
facilities of ordinary supply, he decided on letting the lease of the 
premises (which was for twenty-one years, and then just about to 
expire) run out, without attempting its renewal. 
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Another department of public service in which he took a lively 
interest was as a trustee of the turnpike roads. For about forty years 
he paid the most unremitting attention to every minutiw connected 
therewith, and with such happy success, that from a state of depression, 
with its securities below par—which was the position of the trust when 
he joined it—he lived to see it raised (mainly by his own vigorous 
¢ounsel and exertion) to the highest state of prosperity. The annual 
| statements of this respectable body have long held a conspicuous place 
. in the parliamentary returns—showing great improvements effected, 
& heavy debt totally paid off, and the tax on travellers reduced one 
half The introduction of railways has, in a great degree, lessened the 
interest taken by the public in this sphere of action, but when our de- 
parted friend entered upon it, it was highly conducive to the comfort 
and safety of the community. None but those who are old enough to 
remember the approaches to our town, in every direction, before his 
exertions commenced, can fully appreciate his labors. To exposure 
for many hours daily to the glare of a burning sun, while personally 
superintending the last of these improvements—the widening of the 
Long Bridge, he attributed that gradual decay of sight which was ever 
after one of his sorest trials. As an acknowledgment of these invaluable 
services, his co-trustees and the inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood presented him with a handsome service of plate. 

These proofs of his unwearied industry, and determined perseverance 
in all’ he undertook, might be easily multiplied, as hardly any society 
was established among us during his time, either of a religious, 
charitabie, or patriotic character, of which he was not either a member 
or a liberal pecuniary supporter. 

While in business he, perhaps, devoted more hours to his own private 
affairs than did his neighbours to their several trades or professions; 
stil! was he uniformly the most punctual attendant at the meetings of 
all societies and committees on which he was enrolled; and even at 
this busy period was ever ready to listen to the calls of friendship, 
which were numerous and varied—as the sagacious adviser, the peace- 
making arbitrator, or the faithful executor. In the latter capacity he 
Rindly undertook several harassing and protracted trusts, and fulfilled 
them with a discretion that could not be exceeded. 

In cases of emergency too he has been called in by bodies with 
whom he was not officially connected, to overawe, by his dauntless 
bearing, unmanageable spirits, who would set at defiance all other men. 
He himself feared not the face of man in the discharge of any public 
duty ; but, firm in his own integrity, would never shrink from enforcing 
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the right from others, although his consistent zeal might subject him, 
of the unprincipled. 

After thirty years, unremitting assiduity, he exhibited the somewhat 
rare virtue ina thriving man of knowing when he had realized sufficient, 
and retired from business. He then also determined not to let his — 
property accumulate from savings, but to spend his full anuual income 
—not in personal gratification or display, but in works of benevolence, 
and efforts to promote the temporal and spiritual welfare of his country~ 
men and of the world at large. His expenditnre, on these objects, has 
for many years by very far exceeded that of his own household. He 
did not however distribute his store recklessly, but with deliberation 
and a due regard to the relative claims upon him. Although some 
branches of his family were placed in circumstances of greater affluence 
than himself, there were others needing assistance, and to ull such he 
afforded it readfly and steadily, with a bountiful hand. Next in order, 
he placed Religious and Educational Societies. The widow and father- 
less, too, always held a high place in his sympathies; many of this 
class did he cheerfully assist, and often with the most refined delicacy, 
The Deaf and Dumb and Blind Asylums, the Infirmary, and the 
Dispensary, were never forgotten. In fact, want and woein any shape, 
and from any quarter, were ever promptly assisted and alleviated to the 
extent of his ability. He knew nothing of sect or party when « 
deserving case was set before him. He occasionally met with a return 
that would have deterred most other men from a repetition of their 
bounty to the same parties—but neither ingratitude, duplicity, nor 
insult, could induce him to withhold his hand when such offenders or 
tered. 

those celebrated ministers of the Church of England, the Rev. Mesars, 
Romaine and Cecil, and to the close of life held those excellent men 
in high esteem—often referring to the pleasure and advantage he had 
derived from their ministry. He also, daring the same period, attended 
the chapels in Lady Huntingdon’s connexion, and ever retained and 
evinced a decided partiality towards that denomination of christians: 
Nevertheless he has, from his first settlement in Tewkesbury, statedly 
worshipped with the Baptist congregation, and I scarcely need add has 
ever been the most munificent supporter of the Sunday schools, 
Missionary societies, and every other benevolent object connected with 
it. He was the largest contributor, both of personal exertion and 
money, when this chapel was built more than forty years ago, and gave 
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upwards of three hundred pounds towards the enlargement of the vestry, 
and the erection of the school-room over it only a few years since. 
Our Tablet of benefactions, moreover records a subsequent act of his 
generosity, which will perfume his memory amongst the congregation 
assembling here for ages to come. 

But we must now draw to a close our sketch of this worthy man’s 
noble career. This is neither the time nor the place for indulging in 
unmixed eulogy, than which nothing would be more offensive to our 
lamented friend, could he be cognizant of it as applied to himself. It 
will be readily conceded that he had his failings and imperfections ; 
and it is doubtless wisely ordered that much dross, in some shape or 
other, shall mingle in the composition of the best of mortals, that man 
may not “glory in man.’’ Though ordinarily remarkable for 
accessibility and courtesy, he had often an abruptness and occasionally 
a sternness in his manner and address, which obscured—to strangers 
especially—the truly kind and sympathizing heart which animated his 
bosom; and his uncompromising plainness of speech sometimes 
displeased even his warmest admirers. It will however be admitted 
that his pungent rebukes were generally directed against what he took 
to be acts of negligence and inefficiency in the discharge of official 
duty, and were never intended to provoke—except to good works. 

His last illness was a very long and trying one,—involving a confine- 
ment cf nearly four years to the house. Still, under this weighty 
affliction, no one it is believed ever heard him utter a word approaching 
to complaint, or witnessed in him a gesture indicative of impatience, 
On the contrary, he often expressed his thankfulness that, in his state 
of weakness, he had not his bread to earn, and that he was not only 
himself surrounded with many comforts and alleviations, but had the 
means also of administering to the wants of others of low degree in 
similar circumstances of extremity. 

Although he was notin the habit of prominently introducing his 
religious experience in his ordinary conversation, it was abundantly 
manifest, to those who were honored with his intimacy, that in his 
declining days his mind was steadily supported by the doctrines of that 
sacred book which he was ever so anxious to assist in circulating, 
through the medium of the Bible Society, to earth's remotest bounds. 
The twenty-third Psalm was a very favourite one, often quoted, and 
evidently the source of great consolation to him. He used to dwell 
especially, in his allusions to it, with considerable emphasis on the 
first clause of the third verse, “‘ He restoreth my soul.”” He was not a 
man of pharisaical profession, but of consistent action; and while 
sparing of words, said most distinctly, by his conduct, with the Apostle 
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James, “I will shew thee my faith by my works.” For these works 
he claimed no merit, while none who knew him well could doubt that 
he did all under the influence of the highest motive, “ To the glory of 
God;’’ and most unfeignedly would he have complied with the 
scriptural injunction, “having done all, say, we are unprofitable 
servants.”’ 

He had often, during his illness, been heard to declare that his 
reliance was onthe Lord Jesus Christ alone for salvation, and in nearly 
his last conscious hour, he again repeated, as his dying testimony, “ I 
have a humble hope through the merits of my Saviour.” 

No more striking witness could be given to the worth of any private 
individual than was borne by the inhabitants of this borough on 
Thursday last, when he was carried to his long home. The general 
suspension of business, the all but universa) closing of the windows 
both of shops and private houses, and the spontaneous junction of so 
large a proportion of the people in the funeral procession, plainly told 
the estimation in which he was held to the last. It was evidently felt 
by all that the town had lost a friend. 

It may be interesting to you to know what I am authorized to 
announce, that his will contains the following bequests to public 
institutions, of which he was the constant benefactor during his life. 


In the Three per Cent Consols. 


The London Missionary Society £.1000 
Highbury Independent College 1000 


Baptist College, Bristol 1000 
British School, Tewkesbury ..scccccceecsseeecseeeeeeeeees 800 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Birmingham ............ 500 
Gloucester Infirmary 500 
Gloucester Lunatic Society tose 500 
Gloucester Magdalen Society 500 
Wesleyan Missionary Society 300 
Fund for assisting poor Lunatics at Gloucester Asylum .... 20 
In Brazilian Bonds. 
Moravian Missionary Society. 
Baptist Missionary Society. 1000 
Religious Tract Society ......... 1000 
Irish Evangelical Society 1000 
British and Foreign School Society ..... 1000 
Sterling. 
School for the Blind, Bristol. pe coos 
Congregational Home Missionary Society .......+0+++eeee++ 400 
Church Missionary Society .. 300 
Infants’ School, 6000 100 
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In the year 1844, on the occurrence of an unexpected contingency, 
he decided upon becoming his own executor as respects two important 
institutions originally embraced by his will, viz. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society .........+...+.-+++: £.2000 

Lady Huntingdon’s College, Cheshunt 1500 
He at the same time gave {£500 to this congregation, which has been 
before alluded to; and about the same amount to other objects, in 
addition to his usual annual contributions, 


“enquiries and Correspondence. 


Preaching of the Gospel. 


Dear Sir,—Will you favor me with your opinion on the following 
question. 

Am I right to attend a church where, according to my views, the 
sermons preached are not scriptural, or is it better to stay away, there 
being no other place of public worship? Should I not, by going, 
countenance what I disapprove; also, set an example to others to 
attend likewise, and thus, it may be, doing damage to their souls as 
well as my own, by listening to false doctrine. 


Yours, with much respect, A. G. 


Much depends on what the views of A. G. herself are. A vast 
deal of prejudice is often mixed up with those opinions which we 
consider to be scriptural ; and we are almost always more tender 
with regard to these prejudices than to the essential truths of 
religion. 

The preaching of the Gospel is the great instrumentality ap- 
pointed by God for the salvation of the world : if, therefore, the 
Gospel be not preached, the obligation to attend public worship 
is void. But the consequences of neglecting God’s house are 80 
awful, that we cannot advise A. G. to absent herself on account 
of a mere difference of opinion. Let her use the good old rules 
laid down by St. John, and “try the spirits whether they be of 
God.” 

Creation of the Sun and Moon. 

From a desire at all times to give a fair hearing to our corres- 
pondents, we insert the following communication ; though, we 
must confess, that it appears to us somewhat irrelevant. 
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The question asked in our last number (p. 92) was simply 
this,—how there could be light without the sun, moon, or stars ; 
and our answer was, that these luminaries did not constitute 
the light itself, but were the mere receptacles, dispensers, or 
reflectors of it. 

Our present correspondent thinks, however, that we should 
have made of this question, a peg on which to hang a long essay 
on the squabbles of geologists, and forwards us the three extracts 
which we have appended to his communication. 

High as is our respect for both the authors cited, we think 
they have rather evaded, than removed the difficulty of “A 
Doubter.”” The first assumes that the sun was created on the 
- first day,—which is just what the Scriptures seem to deny; and 
the second fortifies this assumption by bringing forward a variety 
of ingenious proofs. We do not say that either of them is 
mistaken ; but we venture to affirm, most decidedly, that neither 
of them clears up the difficulty started by our correspondent, by 
_ satisfactorily answering the question,—How there could be light 
without the sun, moon, or stars.—(Ep.) 


To the Editor of “ The Youths’ Magazine.” 


S1r,—Observing in the “ Youths’ Magazine,” for the present month, 
the query relating to the Creation of the Sun and Moon, signed 
“ A Doubter,” I beg leave; very respectfully, to offer a few remarks 
upon your reply to the enquiry of your correspondent. 

The question is so closely connected with a most interesting and 
important subject,—viz. the relation between the popular interpreta- 
tion of the Mosaic cosmogony and the views entertained by the ablest 
geological writers, that it might have been expected, your answer, if 
it did not refer to the discoveries of geology, would, at least, have been 
in consistency with its established truths. It is to me a matter of 
regret, that this is not the case. The mind of your enquirer may be 
satisfied with your reply to this one question; but there are several 
apparent inconsistencies between the incontrovertible facts of geological 
‘science and the Mosaic account of the creation, that require an ex- 
planation that will not accord with the one you have here given. 
Would it not have been advisable to have replied to this question in 
such a way, as to have removed other difficulties suggested by the 
Mosaic narrative; and if space did not allow a full explanation, to 
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have referred your readers to those works where ample satisfaction 

may be obtained ? 

The difficulty which your correspondent experiences in reconciling 
the command, “ Be light, and light was,’’ with the subsequent account 

of the sun’s creation, has been satisfactorily removed by many writers 

upon this subject. 

I have made extracts from two works which I happen to have at 
hand,—Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, and Dr. Pye Smith's 
work on “ Scripture and Geology,” whose eminent scientific attain- 
ments, united with equally eminent piety, demand for his opinions the 
utmost regard. 

I must apologize for intruding these observations upon your notice. 
They are written by one who has often experienced both pleasure and 
profit from the perusal of your Magazine. I am, Sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, J. 8. 


From Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise on Geology. 


“ If we suppose all the heavenly bodies, and the earth, to have 
been created at the indefinitely distant time, designated by the 
word ‘ beginning ;’ and that the darkness described on the even- 
ing of the first day, was a temporary darkness, produced by an 
accumulation of dense vapours ‘upon the face of the deep:’ an 
incipient dispersion of these vapours may have re-admitted light 
to the earth, upon the first day, whilst the exciting cause of light 
was still obscured: and the further purification of the atmos- 
phere upon the fourth day, may have caused the sun, and moon, 
and stars, to re-appear in the firmament of heaven, to assume their 
new relations to the newly modified earth and to the human 
race.” —(2nd Edition, pp. 29—30.) 


From Dr. Pye Smith on Scripture and Geology. 

“A prevalent, though not universal interpretation of the 
archaic narrative, is that the sun, and all the other heavenly 
bodies, were created on the fourth day after the creation of the 
earth. An obvious objection to this opinion is, that light is 
mentioned in the account of the first day: “God said, Be light 
and light was.”’ But to this, the common answer is, that light 
was created in a diffused state; and that, on the fourth day, it 
was condensed and collected into a centre, for the solar system of 
planets ; that this centre is the sun, or within the sun; and that 
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in some similar way the luminous property of the fixed stars was 
produced. 

‘‘ Those who adopt this hypothesis, either with or without the 
modification annexed to it, are, perhaps, not aware that the 
spheroidal figure of the earth, its position in the planetary system, 
its rotation, producing the nights and days, which the Mosaic 
narrative expressly lays down in numerical succession, the ex- 
istence of water, and that of an atmosphere, both definitely 
mentioned, and the creation of vegetables on the third day, neces- 
sarily imply the presence and the operations of the sun: unless 
we resort to some gratuitous supposition of miracles of the most 
astounding magnitude.” —(pp. 84-5, 3rd Ed.) 

Anther passage is as follows :— 

‘‘The Hebrew word docs not necessarily mean the absolute 
privation of light,’ (4. e. the Hebrew word for darkness), “it is 
used in relation to various circumstances of partial darkness; 
and we know that conditions of the atmosphere have locally 
happened, in ancient and modern times, in which the noon-day 
has become dark as an ordinary night. The Divine power acted 
through the laws of gravity and molecular attraction, and where 
requisite, in an immediate, extraordinary, or miraculous manner. 
The atmosphere over the region became so far cleared as to be 
pervious to light; though not yet perfectly transparent. By the 
fourth day, the atmosphere over this district had become pellucid ; 
and had there been a human eye to have beheld, the brightness 
of the sun would have been seen, and the other heavenly bodies 
after the sun was set.""— (pp. 278-80.) 


THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 


“Many of us care little forthe Pope himself, who are yet 
terribly frightened at his shadow. The ‘ Power of the Keys,’ 
even though that power is often employed only to hamper the 
lock, is recognised by many who call themselves Protestants. 
We don't mean that attenuated and filmy doctrine developed by 
Dr. Pusey, but that dark and ghostly apprehension of holy 
things which would convert a system of light and liberty into a 
scheme of abject vassallage—which would build up again the 
party-wall between priest and people, and call out in a voice of 
thunder to the quailing layman,—* Come not near me; for I am 
holier than thou.’ ”’ 


Farnham. 


Poetry. 
POETRY. 


LINES 
SUGGESTED BY READING THE MOTTO 
“THIS TOO SHALL PASS AWAY.” 
"Doth sorrow fill thy soul? 
Do thunder clouds obscure thy once bright sky, 
Chasing away all calm serenity 
In their wild uncontrol? 
Child of the earth, bend low thy knee and pray, 
Deep may thy woe be, but ‘twill “ pass away.” 
¢ Hath the friend proved unkind 
Whom thou hast loved and trusted fearlessly ? 
Hath he repaid that love with treachery ? 
And art thou unresigned ? 
Child of the earth, time shall thy grief allay, 
Deep may thy woe be, but ’twill “pass away.”’ 
To pain and sickness bow 
In anguish down thy weary, aching head? 
Doth burning fever restless make thy bed? 
"Twill not be ever so; 
Child of the earth, thou wilt not always stay, 
Deep may thy woe be, but "twill “ pass away.” 
And oh! if gladness fill 
Thy spirit with its brightness, hush thy joy : 
Forget not thou, time may thy mirth destroy, 
And scenes of gloom and ill 
Usurp its place. Yet in thine onward way 
Let the thought cheer thee, it “‘shall pass away.” 
Anniz Waits. 


= 


RUTH AND NAOMI. 

Entreat me not’ 
To leave thee, mother ! for I fain would stay 
By thy loved side—earth has no other spot 
To me so dear, I cannot go away. 

Let me then keep 
My wonted place, and I will follow thee— 
My mother, dry thy tears and do not weep, 
Thy people and thy home, mine own shall be. 
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I cannot go, 
Oh, let me share with thee, thy future lot; 
“Thy God shall be my God;” I will not know 
Another, cease, oh cease then; urge me not. 


For I will die 
With thee; and would that I might lay my head 
Within thy grave! But nought beneath the sky 
Shall part us living, who mus¢ part when dead. 
Farnham. Annig Wuirts. 


WE WANT NO WAR. 


BY JOHN SWAIN, 


“Prepare for war,” a warrior cried, 
Echo, “ prepare for war,”’ replied ; 

And, as it happens when a stone 

Into a quiet lake is thrown, 

That circling wavelets rise and glide 
Towards the shore, on every side; 

So through the nation, near and far, 
Forth went the word “ Prepare for war.” 


As, having stirr’d the lake’s still breast, 
Rapidly sinks the stone to rest; 

And as—the little tumult o’er— 

Prevails the quiet as before ; 

So downward went the warrior’s word,— 
So little was the nation stirr d; 

Save that a sound rose, near and far, 
Earnest and firm, “‘ We want no war /” 


‘‘We want no war! why should the world 
Into that lion’s den be hurl’d? 

Why should the dark plagues of the past 
Be o’er us like cold night-clouds cast ? 
Why rouse the tiger from his lair, 

With startling shout, ‘for war prepare ?’ 
Why drown in seas of blood and tears 
The peace of three and thirty years ! 
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Throughout a long and blest eternity. 
Now would I go; mine eyes have seen 
The glorious shining light, 
Which thou hast graciously prepared 
| To cheer thy people's sight. 
§ Now would I go; my flight ’mid seraphs winging 
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Hi “ Let the dark deeds of sword and flame, 

; q The tales of other times proclaim ; 

i) Henceforth let war’s accursed blaze | 
+ Gleam only in departed days ; 

4 | Then shall earth mount to heights sublime, t 
i As onward sweeps the car of time ; i 3 
a And leave behind, far—distant far, 

{ | The evil days —the days of war.” 

a 

a NUNC DIMITTIS. 

ay Now would I go; mine eyes have seen : 
Thy great salvation, Lord! | 
rie | And I would fain “ depart in peace : 
ay | According to thy word.”’ | 
_ Now would I go; to those bright realms ascending 

i! | Beyond the “ pearly gates,” to dwell with Thee : 

' | My songs triumphantly with angels blending 


_ Up to Thy throne, the Blessed Mercy Seat, 
And with a golden harp for ever ringing, 
_ Rest there in glory at my Saviour’s feet. 


Farnham Anniz Waite. 


FLOWERS OF THE OCEAN, 


CALL us not weeds—we are flowers of the sea ; 

For lovely, and bright, and gay-tinted are we, 

Our blush is as deep as the rose of thy bowers ; 
Then call us not weeds—we are Ocean's gay flowers. 


} Not nursed like the plants of a summer parterre, 
| When gales are but sighs of an evening air ; 
Our exquisite, fragile, and delicate forms 
Are nursed by the ocean, and rocked by its storms. 
E. L. Avge.ine. 
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NEW ZEALAND PAG. 


“Tux New Zealander has a fixed and settled habitation : 
he resides either in his pah, which is a fortified stockade ; 
or in a kainga maori, or native settlement, which is not 
enclosed, where the houses: are scattered about as in a 
village. In times of warfare the whole tribe seeks refuge 
within the pah, which is often erected on the summit of a 
steep hill, or on an island; or along the bank of a river. 
The pah is surrounded with a strong, high fence, or 
stockade; and the interior is’ divided, by lower fencings, 
into numerous court-yards, which communicate with each 
other by means of. stiles; in each court stands the house 
and cook-house of one or more families, and also the patuka, — 
or store-house for food, ‘The dwelling-house, and fre- 
quently the store-house, are ornamented with grotesque 
carving, and’ colored with Aokowai, or red ochre. The 
cook-house is merely a ‘shed, ‘built of posts or slabs of wood 
placed several inches apart, so as to admit the air and wind, 
and roofed with beams, over which is a thatchwork of raupo: 
in these houses the domestic operations of cooking and 
preparing food, corn, &c., take place during wet weather ; 
at other times they are carried on in the open air. The 
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houses are partly sunk in the ground, and a true native 
house is always built with a gable roof and a portico or 
verandah, where the occupants generally sit. The inner 
chamber, which extends a long way back, serves as a sleep- 
ing apartment, and towards evening is heated by means of 
a fire; after the family enters for the night, the door 
and window are tightly closed, and in this almost suffo- 
cating atmosphere they pass the night: when day comes, 
they creep out of the low door into the sharp morning air, 
dripping with perspiration. 

‘‘ Within the enclosure of the pah also stand the wahi 
tapu, or burial places of the chiefs, which, being colored 
red, and ornamented with rich carving and a profusion of 
feathers, are attractive objects to a stranger. As the 
natives at certain seasons of the year are constantly in their 
plantations and potatoe grounds, they erect in them tem- 
porary sheds, and long thatched buildings, beneath which 
to repose in wet weather, and also for the purpose of cook- 
‘ing their food. In the plantations, patukas or store-houses 
are also frequent, in which they deposit the seed during 
‘the winter; these patukas are always raised upon a pole, 
or placed between the forked branches of a tree, to preserve 
them from the attacks of the rats which overrun both 
islands. 

“Some of their pahs are very extensive, and contain a 
population of 1000 to 2000 people; others are much 
smaller, and are inhabited merely by one chief, with his 
family and dependants. Since the introduction of Christi- 
anity amongst the New Zealanders, the use of these 
fortifications is become less constant, and in whole districts 
the natives may be seen dwelling at peace in their scattered 
houses, without either wall or fence to protect them from 
an enemy.” —Angas's Savage Life. 
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THE LIVING RILL. 


Tue last number of our narrative left Horace Langford still 
in a fainting state in the coach and four of Mr. Barwell, or as 
the gentleman was generally called, “‘ Justice Barwell.” This 
youth engaged for once and for ever, the warmest regards of the 
old gentleman from the noble manner in which he had defended 
his son at the risk of his own life; for though the justice may 
have hitherto seemed to have been somewhat hard on his poor 
son, yet after-years made it plain that when he had yielded to the 
persuasions of his daughter and son-in-law to send the child to 
school, he had so done with kind motives. 

A few minutes’ rapid travelling was sufficient to bring the 
coach through the great gates and into the long avenue which led 
from them to the front door of Barwell Hall, where, on a plat- 
form at the summit of the double flight of steps in front of the 
hall door, already stood Mrs. Rokeby, having been called thither 
by first hearing, and then seeing, that the coach was returning. 
The figure of the lady, arrayed in the highest fashion of those 
days, stood out more prominently on account of the elevated 
pedestal on which it appeared; and though naturally tall, the 
heels of her satin shoes added some inches to her height. She 
wore a petticoat and train of silk, highly trimmed with puffs and 
bows of ribbon, with an enormous elevation of powdered hair, 
oh the very summit of which was pinned a fly cap of gauze, whilst 
huge plaistered and powdered curls hung by eachear. There 
was more state than grace in her appearance, which was not 
improved by a betrayal in her manner of more than usual ill 
humour ; for before the coach had stopped, she had exclaimed, in 
a high key, “It is as I thought: my father’s returned.” At the 
same time she called to her husband, some where near, to come 
out. But the justice, paying his daughter no attention, was at 
first only anxious to get Horace lifted easily out of the carriage, 
and to give such directions as were needful respecting him to the 
servants, who by that time were running towards the carriage. 
“Take the poor youth,” he said, “and lay him on a bed in the 
quietest and most airy room in the house, loosen his dress, and 
call the housekeeper to come with any restoratives she can lay 
her hands first upon.” Having given these orders, he was hurry- 
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ing himself after the servants who bore away Horace, when his 
daughter stopped him by moving right in his way, at the same 
time following her young brother who was close in the train of 
his friend, with eyes flashing indignation. “ What is all this, sir?”’ 
she said, addressing her father: ‘‘ nothing I see has happened to 
you personally; but who is that youth whom they are carrying 
up stairs; and how is it that Jocelyn is brought home. Surely, 
sir, if there is any trouble, the child would be best out of the way 
—he can be of no use. You are ruining the boy.” 


understood by you and Rokeby, that Jocelyn never sets his foot 
again in that, nor any other, school in this island, nor elsewhere.” 
Thus saying, he passed on, leaving his daughter and her husband 
to meditate at leisure on what he had last said, knowing that 
although they had reason in general to think their father an easy 
man, yet that he could occasionally, or in other words, when he 
did not give way to their suggestions, be what they called, “as 
obstinate as a mule.” 

Ah! poor human nature! how faint is the struggle when it 
finds itself in a condition where duty seems to be opposed to self- 
interest. Such was the case of Mr. and Mrs. Rokeby as it 
regarded their brother and themselves—the helpless and the weak- 
minded being who stood between them and a rich inheritance; 
and it is only the Divine Spirit who can make it clear to the 
mind of any creature that duty never is, and never can be, at 
variance with a man’s real interest. 

Every thing which kindness first, and medical skill afterwards, 
could do to restore Horace, was used, and with so much success, 
that he soon recovered from his faintness, or rather the state of 
insensibility into which he had fallen when the heavy log, pro- 
pelled by Buller, had struck him down. As he had, however, 
been somewhat profusely bled, he was not permitted to rise from 
his bed that day; but it was then suspected that some internal 
injury on the chest, which did not at first appear, would soon 
bring him back to that bed, never to leave it again alive. 

After the bleeding, and when all needful attentions had been 
paid, the youth was left to sleep, with no other person in the 
room but Jocelyn. The poor child had received a promise from 
his father that he should never be sent back to school, but should 


“T eay, Nancy,” returned the justice, “let me pass ; and be it 
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be left with master Langford as long as he desired to have him 
with him; and that, thought Jocelyn, will be always—as long as 
he is ill, that I may nurse him, and when he is well, that I may 
be his fag. | 

The little boy climbed on the bed when every body else was 
gone, and placed himself on the bolster on the edge of the frame, 
his mind, of narrow capacity, having fully received one sweet 
idea on which it seemed to find more rest than ever it had found 
before ; and this was the idea—“ he loves me—Horace loves me 
—he would have died for me if he could not have saved me in 
any other way. I ama fool, but Horace loves me. I can never 
do him any good, but he loves me. I have cost him a great deal 
of money—sixpences and shillings and half-pence, but he loves 
me. Oh! I should like to live with him always—always! 
always !—because he loves me.” 

Our narrative will lead us shortly back to the consideration 
of the pure and simple influences wrought on the mind of this 
weak child by the sense which was inspired within him of being 
loved by one whom he looked up to, and felt that he could depend 
upon. It was probably this idea which, under the teaching of 
the Divine Spirit, suggested to the mind of Horace a clearer view 
of the disinterested and exhaustless love of God, as exhibited in 
the Holy Scriptures, than he might otherwise have formed. For 
though he often read his Bible and felt an undefined reverence for 
it, and a deep sense of its truth and value, it was not until after 
this illustration of undeserved affection, that he appeared to 
realize anything of “the love that passeth knowledge,’ as ap- 
plicable to himself. He was in fact led to make use of this type 
in assisting him to form some conception of the changeless and 
enduring loving-kindness of his heavenly Father. 

Before his sleep, Horace had scarcely known where he was, or 
what all the persons about him were doing with him. When he 


again opened his eyes, he was quite himself. He was then able 


to look round on the large, low, oak-pannelled chamber, and to 
see the summits of tall trees gently waving before the windows, 
whilst the red rays of the setting sun shed a golden glory on the 
many tinted leaves, and he could see that the wainscoting was 
hung round with hard old portraits in oils, set in white wooden 
carved frames—that the hangings of his bed were of fine though 
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faded needlework ; and the furniture, as old fashioned and heavy 
as any he had ever seen at Craddock Court. Horace was aware 
too of the same sort of low whistling, moaning murmur of the 
wind in the chimney as he remembered in his nursery at the 
court, but he did not see a living creature about him, till by turn- 
ing his head he found poor Jocelyn in a very sound, sweet sleep, 
lying where he had placed himself, on the very edge of the frame 
work of the bed. 

How lovely were the thoughts—how healthy and refreshing 
were the impulses of that Living Rill which had entered into the 
breast of Horace through his various reading, but especially 
his perusal of the Bible, and the ministry of his humble nurse, 
and which now welled up within him, as he lay leaning on his 
elbow, and gazing on the sleeping boy. He loves me ; or rather, 
is sensible of my love for him ; he has felt that he can trust me, 
or else would he have remained with me all alone? Nay more; 
would he have fallen asleep on my bed? He is capable of con- 
fidence, without which there is no pure love. He may be 
deficient in many things, but there is a feeling in his breast which 
méy be taken hold of; and yet could I always be with him to 
lead him by this feeling, what could I do more for him in my 
own strength? ‘* But” said he, checking himself at this point, 
“Tcan do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me. 
I can at all events tell him, in the confidence that his affection 
will win for me a sincere, and honest, and trustful, and child-like 
hegring, how God so loved the world as to give up his only 
begotten Son—bow Jesus came down to live and work, and 
suffer and die, as an example and a sacrifice ; and how the Holy 
Spirit takes of the things of Christ, and shews them unto us. 
“ And this,” said he, betrayed by his earnestness to speak his 
thoughts aloud ;—‘‘ and this I will do at once, for I know not how 
soon I may be forced to leave him! I may die before him; I 
may die soon!” and he heaved a deep breath, for he was aware 
of a weight on his chest which reminded him of the dangerous 
iliness through which Mabel had nursed him the year before. 
And then, as he told it afterwards, the hidden spring—the life 
from above—the well of living waters, leaped as it were within 
him’; and be thought it would be well, perhaps, to teach the 
truths he had referred to by illustrations at once striking and 


‘ 
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familiar—to use, for example, the type of his own friendship for 
Jocelyn, and of his own boldness in defending him at the peril 
of his life, in order to lead him to the apprehension of that 
redeeming love, before whose glorious brightness the strongest 
glow of natural love fades as the beams of the moon in the 
effulgence of the noon-day sun. 

Horace had, in fact, come to the conclusion, ere yet he was 
disturbed, that if left for any, the shortest time to cultivate the 
affection, and enjoy the presence of the poor despised Jocelyn, 
he would endeavor to lead his mind right forward, without other 
consideration, to the apprehension of the knowledge of the 
Redeemer. 

Before we satisfy our readers respecting what Horace was 
enabled to do with the poor simple one, it is needful to sum up 
succinctly all the remaining history of the highly favored son of 
Mrs. Langford, to whom might he aptly applied that passage 
which, although of no authority, is yet full of beauty, occurring in 
the Apocryphal book of the Wisdom of Solomon, “ For honor- 
able age is not that which standeth in length of time, nor that is 
measured by number of years. He pleased God, so that living 
among sinners he was translated—He being made perfect in a 
short time, fulfilled a long time.” 

The friend of poor Jocelyn, for some days after he was 
brought to Barwell Hall, continued to rally, and was for a time 
so well as to be able to be present at some of the family meals, 
and to take one or two airings in the park in a pony carriage 
with his little companion, who never would leave him for a 
moment when he could help it. The sweetness and courtesy of 
his manners were such as to win more and more upon the 
heart of the justice. The kind old gentleman was prepared 
from the first to love him, though he by no means understood 
the finer parts of his character. He however hesitated not to 
pass his word to him, that Jocelyn should never again, with his 
consent, be subjected to severe treatment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rokeby also treated Horace with great polite- 
ness, and probably not the less so from finding that he was the 
heir of a man of large property, and already it began to be talked 
of that Horace when he returned to Craddock Court, which it 
was thought he would soon be able to do, was to take Jocelyn 
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with him, when he was seized with a complaint on the chest, 
with a great soreness precisely where the heavy piece of wood 
hai struck him, which seizure first cut short his airings in the 
pack, and next his visits to the family sitting room. One cir- 
culnstance connected with the last of these airings must not 
however be omitted. As the little carriage was bowling along 
oni} of the avenues cut in the trees, they overtook, near the edge 
of the pool, one of the servants of the hall who was about to 
dréwn a young mastiff which had met with the misfortune of 
br@aking its leg, and was never likely to be of any manner of use. 
Jocelyn cried and begged for its life, for the poor creature trembled 
whilst the man was fastening a stone to its neck, and Horace 
having added his entreaties to those of his young friend, the dog 
was given up to his deliverers, and they brought him home, and 
Horace bound up his broken leg; and from that time he re- 
mained always with them, having received from them the name 
of Cesar—and truly it might appear that the creature knew 
what he owed to them, so profound was the affection which he 
showed to them, and so deep was his dejection when one of them 
was taken from him by death. 

It was before the green buds appeared on the trees, nay before 
the mezereon and the snow drop began to open their blossoms, 
that the remains of the pious and once beautiful youth, Horace 
Langford, had been added to those of his many ancestors in the 
vault of the Craddocks, and his sorrowing uncle, and bereaved 
nurse who had been sent for to Barwell Hall when the danger 
became imminent, were returned to their homes—the one to 
endeavor to banish thought as well as he might do with such 
poor assistance as his old habits could render, and the other to 
indulge the memories of her beloved and lovely one, as one of 
the sweetest consolations she could experience. 

Mabel South, in such memories of her son by adoption, loved 
most of all to dwell on those scriptural tests of his having been 
chosen as a vessel and depository of the living waters which flow 
from the wells of salvation. It was through her, though of 
course not directly from that good woman herself, that manyof 
the circumstances attendant on the last days of Horace reached 
the knowledge of the writer of this series of simple narratives; 
and probably the reader, who assumes that there is no evidence 
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of the truth having passed from the pious youth to any of his 
companions or acquaintance since his second residence in his 
nurse’s house, may anticipate the necessity of turning back to 
Mabel Souith, and endeavoring to discover whether she did not 
prove the channel of the truth to others besides Horace—others 
to whom it might be permitted in the arrangements of Provi- 
dence to carry it to future generations. 

But could not God, we ask, prevent the truth which Horace 
poured into the mind of the poor boy from wasting away and 
sinking into the depths of the natural foolishness of the young 
and feeble-minded individual, as the streams of the hills lose 
themselves in the quicksands of the desert? 


The next number will answer the enquiry” 


M. M. 8. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BAZAAR. 

(Resumed from page 119.) 

NotTHING could exceed the beauty of the morning, (at least so 
they both said) on which Catherine Simpson and Emma Maxwell 
set out to pay their long-talked of visit to Strawberry Hill, the 
pretty residence of the elder Mr. Simpson. The girls were both 
in high spirits, particularly Emma, who had scarcely breathed 
the fresh air since the memorable day of the bazaar, now nearly 
three weeks ago. To her, they had been three long dull weeks, 
and now that winter seemed to have passed away, and the bnght 
blue sky and the soft mild air heralded the return of spring, it 
appeared as if a dreary gulf were passed that separated her from 
the source of so much unhappiness; and she exulted like a bird 
set free from its cage. 
Mrs. Simpson only was at home, and she gave them that cor- 
dial welcome with which she always received her friends, whether 
young or old. She had led avery active life in earlier days, but 
advancing infirmities now principally confined her to her chair by 
the fireside, which she might truly be said to adorn; and so 
unvaryingly neat was her appearance, so placid yet cheerful her 
demeanour, that few young persons ever visited her without 
wishing that should they live to be old, they might be just such 
another as Mrs. Simpson. 
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Her drawing room, too, possessed much to interest and 
attract, and at this time was almost overpoweringly fragrant from 
the number of beautiful hyacinths which were in bloom, some of 
which, imbedded in moss, occupied a large china bowl which stood 
on an ornamental stand in the centre of a bay window at one 
end of the room. After the first mutual greetings were over, 
Catherine advanced to examine a very beautifully worked screen 
which stood on one side of the fire. 

“Why, grandmamma,” she exclaimed, “ you quite surprise me : 
whose table was this lovely screen at? How very odd I did not 
see it at the bazaar! Oh, do forgive me, but I really had believed 
you did not buy anything, but I see now how mistaken I was.”’ 

“I fear, dear Catherine,” said Mrs. Simpson smiling, ‘‘ I must 
be content with a low place in your opinion, for indeed I did not 
buy anything at the bazaar: that screen I ordered from the repo- 
sitory.”’ 

‘From the repository ?” involuntarily repeated Emma, think- 
ing in her own mind that the price paid for it would have nearly 
purchased all her own work twice over. 

* Yes, my dear,’ said the old lady, a good deal amused at her 
look of blank astonishment. “I dare say you are surprised that I 
should go to any other mart of fancy work, when you young 
ladies had taken the trouble of opening so gorgeous an one; but I 
never buy anything at bazaars. The repository, you know, is for 
the sale of work by those whose altered circumstances prevent 
their gaining employment in any other way. Of course the names 
of the workers are from motives of delicacy concealed, but little 
secrets sometimes transpire, and I have reason to know that that 
is the work of a young lady who was formerly a governess, but 
‘the illness of her mother whose only support she is, compelled 
her to relinquish her situation. She was educated in Germany, 
where that beautiful style of raised flower work is brought to such 
perfection ; and she was in hope of being able to turn her acquire- 
ments to account, but the bazaar of course has prevented her 
having any orders with the exception, I believe, of that one 
group.” 

“ Then, grandmamma, you and grandpapa really do not approve 


of bazaars? Do you know I have long had a suspicion of the 
kind ?”” 
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‘* We do not,”” was the firm but gentle reply. 

“Then why have you never told us so before, dear grandmamma, 
when you know how we have been toiling for one ?”’ 

‘* Because your mother, I know, wished you to work for it, and 
far be it from me to interfere between parent and child. However, 
as when your mamma and Mrs. Maxwell dined here yesterday, I 
mentioned the circumstances to them which first induced me to 
think that more good might be done by the same amount of 
substance disposed of in other ways, and as they both requested 
that I would name them to you to-day, I of course can have no 
hesitation in complying with their desire. 

‘‘It is now many years since the first bazaar for a charitable 
purpose was proposed in our neighbourhood. I forget just now 
what its object was, for there have been so many since. How- 
ever, that does not signify. It was for something that excited 
universal interest, and about which no party feeling could exist, 
and the fingers of all the ladies in the neighbourhood were soon 
busily engaged in preparing for it. This house was not then so 
empty as it nowis: I had all mydear children about me, and my 
girls entered into the scheme with the utmost ardour. My dear 
Catherine, (after whom you are named,) was then beginning to 
droop, though she was spared to us for nearly a year afterwards, 
and her father and I were delighted that any thing had occurred 
to provide her with interesting occupation in the house, now that 
she was confined to it almost constantly. I suggested to my 
daughters that they should make none but useful articles, for I 
thought that whenever there was a professed purchase, the value 
of the article ought to correspond to the price paid for it. I had 
just before bought a very pretty little dress for your uncle James, 
who was then beginning to trot about. It was beautifully braided, 
and Catherine, who was fond of that kind of work, made several 
like it. They were so much admired that many more were 
bespoken, indeed more than she could undertake herself, so that 
she induced different friends to make them, as it seemed a pity 
that so much should be lost to the funds of the bazaar: indeed 
they became quite the fashion, so that at last I think I scarcely 
exaggerate when I say that there was hardly a gentleman’s child 
in the county who was not provided with one, if not more of 
these dresses. Catherine of course was very much pleased with 
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her success; her own work sold for ten pounds, and she was 
highly congratulated upon her successful industry. | 

“There was a Mrs. Winton, who lived near us then, who had a 
large family of children, and she thought she could not do better 
than fit them out for the winter at the bazaar ; and I rather 
think she purchased the greater part, if not the whole, of Cathe- 
rine’s work. Shortly after the bazaar she came to me one 
-ghorning in great distress, saying she had had a letter from her 
sister begging her to visit a Mrs. Wilson, who had once been her 
sister’s maid. She was now a widow and had come to live here 
a few months before, principally owing to Mrs. Winton’s repre- 
sentations to her sister of the opening afforded here to a maker of 
children’s dresses. She had, it seems, promised to get her 
children’s winter dresses from her as well as to recommend her to 
other ladies, but the engrossing claims of the bazaar had com- 
pletely made her forget all about it. 

“Her sister now reminded her of her promise and urged its ful- 
filment, particularly as she feared Mrs. Wilson was in rather 
embarrassed circumstances, and not in very good health. 

“Mrs. Winton came to ask me to go and see her, as she felt 
ashamed to go herself, being unable to do anything for her in the 
way of her business, and, as for asking Mr. Winton for anything 
to give her in the way of charity, that was out of the question, as 
in providing her so amply with money to spend at the bazaar, he 
had warned her that there must be no claims brought forward 
except for necessaries for a long time to come. 

** | was very much interested in the case, particularly as I was 
aware we had indirectly contributed to destroy Mrs. Wilson’s 
prospect of employment, for I remembered to my no little con- 
fusion, that the famous pattern frock, from which so many had 
been made, was bought of her. 

“I found her very poorly and very dejected, not seeing a pros- 
pect of employment for some time at any rate, and there are few 


heavier trials to a person, than not to be able to procure work 
when they are desirous of it.”’ 


“ And what became of her, grandmamma ?” 
“ Why, we contrived to procure one thing or another for her to 


do, till we had made her case pretty well known, which we were 
bound to do, as we had been the means of inflicting the injury ; 
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and ultimately she had a flourishing business. At the same time, 
I have no doubt that many suffer in a similar manner, of whom 
nothing is ever heard, from their having no influential friends to 
make their case known.” 

Emma Maxwell thanked Mrs. Simpson for her story, and said 
‘‘it confirmed her in the opinion she had always held, that it was 
better only to make articles that were of no positive utility, for 
bazaars, and then no one could be sufferers from them.” 

Mrs. Simpson shook her head, and was just going to reply, 
when the girls catching sight of Mr. Simpson coming up the 
approach, bounded out to meet him. 

Mrs. Simpson then ordered Juncheon, and when they were all 
seated round the table in the dining room, she named the subject 
of their conversation to her husband. 

“When I write my famous Treatise on Arithmetic,”’ he said, 
smiling, “for the use of young people, I intend to head one chap- 
ter as follows ; 

“CHARITY ADDITION ; 
OR THE 
“ARITHMETIC OF BAZAARS, 
“Shewing how Ten and Ten make Ten.” 


The girls laughed, as I suppose he intended that they should ; 
and begged him to explain. 

“Why,” he said, “ have you not heard how ten pounds worth 
of little frocks were sent to the only bazaar I ever had anything 
to do with? And also how a lady bought ten pounds worth of 
work, and yet the charity only received ten pounds—in point of 
fact, not so much; for there must be the deductions made for 
wax lights, evergreens, attendants, and I know not how many 
et ceteras. And yet my dear child firmly believed she had given 
ten pounds, and the lady in question as firmly believed that she 
too had given ten pounds, although it was spent in clothes for her 
children, which she must have procured in some way or other, 
although had it not been for the bazaar, she might perhaps have 
been content with less expensive ones. No, no, I like to call 
things by their right names, and a charity bazaar seems to me 
made up of too many materials to admit of charity being its dis- 
tinguishing name.” 

“ But, sir,” said Emma, “do you think the eight hundred 
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pounds raised the other day could have been obtained in any 
other way ?” 

“And why not, my dear young friend? If there be a call for 
increased exertion, let it be responded to; let every one just pay 
down the money they give at a bazaar: there will certainly be less 
eclat about it in that way, but the end will be gained without the 
weight of so much cumbrous machinery. When I was very 
young I heard a sermon that impressed me very much ; I re- 
member nothing of it now, perhaps it was not worth remembering, 
but the text seemed to me to be one I had never heard before ; 
and after all, is not the great end of preaching to make us feel the 
force of the text? It was this, ‘He that giveth, let him do it 
with simplicity.’ Now, as bazaars are at present constituted, 
simplicity is the last thing desired. Oh! the other day, as I 
turned the corner of the Abbeygate and heard the sound of the 
drums and trumpets, how could I help thinking of the hypocrites 
sounding a trumpet before them when they give theiralms. How 
does it accord with our Lord’s express command, that we should 
not do our alms to be seen of men, when we attract public notice 
to the fact by placards on the walls and flying banners ?” 

“But surely, grandpapa, many, very good people, approve of 
bazaars : surely you will not condemn them ali.” 

“Far be it from me, Catherine, to sit in judgment upon many 
wiser and better men than myself. But we must not plead that 
we are only following the good example of a good person, when 
we follow their weaknesses. Many I am convinced see the plau- 
sible advantages of this way of raising money, and never send a 
thought. to dive beneath the stream of custom. ‘ Happy is he 
that condemneth not himself in the thing which he alloweth,’ and 
I certainly, should stand self-condemned did I give my sanction to 
them.” 

* But you have plenty of money to give away,”’ said Catherine, 
“it is so different with us that we should have nothing worth 
giving if it were only given in money.” 

“ Tell me then,” said her grandmamma, “how much money did 
you spend in materials.” 

“ About ten shillings.” 
“ Then why not have given the ten shillings at once ?”’ 
“ Because I should not have had it to give; mamma gave it 
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me nearly all, on purpose to buy materials with, and the value of 
my time and ingenuity was to be added, so as to make it much 
more.” 

Emma gave a deep sigh as she thought of her spoiled work, and 
then said, ‘‘I am so puzzled about the subject of charity, it 
seems that girls like us can give so little.” 

“Little money, perhaps,” said Mrs. Simpson; “‘ but that is 
often the least part of charity: of course | am speaking merely 
of temporal relief. There is often more true charity in giving 
employment than money; and a conscientious mind will employ 
those who need it most—will sacrifice something in the style of a 
dress, or a bonnet, in order to procure it where the order will 
really bea boon. I knew one benevolent lady who always made 
a point of going to newly-established shops; she thought those 
which were in possession of a well-established business would 
get on without her; and I doubt not that in this way she has 
gladdened many a heart.” 

“You and grandpapa,” said Catherine, ‘seem to make every 
thing a matter of conscience. I wish every one did; but I never 
thought before, it would signify to me where I bought a thing.” 

“We are commanded,” said Mr. Simpson, “ whether we eat 
or drink, to do all to the glory of God, and if so, surely buying 
and selling, which occur almost as often as eating and drinking, 
are worthy our serious thought.” . 

‘‘ The motive is every thing,” said Mrs. Simpson. ‘* Often in 
my busy days, when I have had domestic occupations pressing 
upon me, have the quaint words of Herbert occurred to me, 

‘ Who sweeps a room, as to Thy praise, 

Makes that and th’ action fine,’ 
and when we reflect how small the relative difference must appear 
in God's sight, between what we call great and what we call 
small, it will help to rectify our aotions on this subject. The 
record of the poor widow's gift to the treasury of her two mites, 
seems given on purpose to cheer the hearts of those who have but 
how we give, that our Saviour regards.” 

‘‘A cup of cold water,” said Mr. Simpson, “which in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, costs nothing, is another illus- 
tration used ; for there we are distinctly shewn that its value is 
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derived from the motive that prompts the giver, Dut we must 


never lose sight of the primitive meaning of the word ‘ charity,’ 


which is love, And until our hearte are filled with love to Tim 
from whom all our blessings flow, we shall have few overflowings 
for others; but in proportion as this is the case, shall we, as we 
have freely received, freely impart of our abundance, whether that 
abundance be in money, talents, or time, And, while acknow- 
ledging that we give but of what is entrusted to us, we shall 
endeavor as much as we can to make ourselves occupy the least 
prominent position possible.”’ 

It was now time for the girls to return home, and taking an 


affectionate leave of Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, they set out on their 


homeward walk, which appeared only too short, so much had 
they to remark upon all they had heard that morning. 


L. N. 


THE THREE WORDS. 


As the evening closed round our quiet home, the storm sub- 
sided and a sharp frost set in. The moon, too, looked with a 
cold, watery light through the hazy atmosphere, and the night 
was by no means so fearful as might have been anticipated. 

Safely housed in our little dwelling, it seemed to be all the 
world to our circle, and little did I think at that time of the 
scenes transacting within some five or six miles, in connection 
with the previous incidents of that memorable day. 

It was nearly nine o’clock in the evening when a carriage 


- might be seen moving rather briskly, but almost noiselessly, up 


the main street of a neighbouring town. It was neither chariot, 
nor fly, nor chaise, but resembled a landau, perhaps, more than 
any other vehicle. The driver was very cold, and the gentleman 
within it, who was well wrapped up, appeared to be cold also; 
but the horse, as he pressed on, jerking his head forward at every 
movement, for he had no bearing-rein, smoked as if heated by 
over-work, coughing painfully as he drew up before the entrance 
of the best inn in the place. The heavy wooden boots of the 
ostler, as he bounded out of the stable, and ran up the gateway 
to the street, clattered over the pavement, and after the inter- 
change of a few words with the driver, who was not going to 
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put up there, the stranger alighted, the vehicle turned round 
very deliberately, as if the horse thought seriously of the matter, 
and the few loiterers who had erossed the road to stare at the 
proceedings, walked off again, each of them with his hands in 
his pockets, 

It was with some difficulty that the gentleman procured the 
necessary assistance, for the house was full of business, and 
every one, from the principal to poor Boots himself, engaged in 
sume way or other. The ostler, however, took charge of his 
luggage, which was not very considerable, and the stranger him- 
self walked into a comfortable room, which he was not sorry to 
find deserted ; and having relieved himself of some of his wrap- 
pers, and put himself in walking trim, gave a few instructions 
respecting his return to rest there for the night. 

He was preparing to leave the house, when the sound of 
music up stairs attracted his attention, At first it was the mere 
clink, clink, clink, thrum, thrum, of a harp; but soon the full 
orchestra burst forth into some lively tune, and he heard the 
feet of dancers keeping time to it over head. With such frivoli- 
ties he had little sympathy, so he left the house, and crossed 
the street, without making farther enquiry. The foot-pavement 
opposite the house was crowded (if ‘‘ crowd ”’ be a term appli- 
cable to country towns) with rude fellows staring up at the 
house he had just quitted. 

**’Nother pa’ason, Tom,” said a rude fellow on the kerbstone. 

“Hold y'r tongue, can’t ye,”’ said his companion, thrusting 
his elbow rudely against him. 

“Can't ye be quiet,” said a third; “he ain’t a going to the 
dance, he ain't.’’ 

The gentleman took no notice of this rudeness, but stepped 
quietly into the road, turning his eyes unconsciously towards the 
inn opposite. The long range of windows on the first floor 
appeared to be almost blazing through the gloom, the rest of 
the front being in shade. The blinds were down, but there was a 
dance of ‘Chinese shadows’ checquering the blank surface—heads, 
and feathers, and half-length figures, passing and repassing, now 
slowly, and now more rapidly, apparently at the pleasure of the 
orchestra, for the room being lighted by one immense chandelier 
in the centre, the company, as they swept to and fro, were com- 
pletely between that light and the darkness out of doors. 
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We will not say what reflections this exhibition occasioned in 
the mind of the stranger. Perhaps, he thought, as many others 
do, that dancing by rule, and as a matter of necessity, was very 
like eating to create an appetite, but as he said nothing, we must 
follow his example. 

He walked on, apparently absorbed in thought, till he had left 
the town a long mile behind him, and was proceeding down a 
quiet lane leading to a neighbouring village, when he paused 
before an old fashioned house of red brick, with stone dressings, 
not unlike those quaint Dutch mansions which you see in 
pictures, with a church in the distance, and a heavy rustic 


. skating solemnly in the foreground. The moon's light enabled 


him to see that the house had been recently repaired, but these 
later touches were evidently in country work, wanting that neat- 
ness and finish which distinguish our London houses. There 
were, however, capping the piers on either side the entrance, a 
pair of choice ornaments, evidently of metropolitan manufacture. 
These were two lions, in artificial stone-work, with square heads, 
tongues hanging out of their mouths, and eyes rolling from their 
sockets, in the purest style of medizval art. Each of these lions 
was what the heralds would call sejanf, or sitting, with the fore- 
paws stretched out, and holding what appeared to be a heart 
between them ; and they formed, we will presume, the crest, or 
bearing, of the proprictor of this old fashioned mansion. There 
it stood, in the faint moon-light, stolid and gloomy, as it could 
have looked in Holland itself, the snow which covered its high 
roof, aiding innocently in the deception. The gate was open, 
and our friend, who was a stranger there, gave a somewhat loud 
and formal knock. A light, stealing from one of the side win- 
dows, and which might have escaped observation had it not 
rested on the glittering leaves of an arbutus just before it, in- 
stantly disappeared, and in a few seconds gleamed from a case- 
ment up stairs. The door was not very speedily opened, for it 
was quite clear that the inmates did not expect visitors at that 
hour. But after a few enquiries, the gentleman was admitted, 
and shewn into the room from which the light, as we have just 
said, had been withdrawn. The servant placed her candle on 
the table, and the gentleman, after making a few enquiries, took 


out his card, engraved in a neat hand, with the name of the 
Rev. William L. Singleton. 
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At that late hour, and in a lonely situation, where he thought 
there could be but little congenial society, Mr. Singleton had 
calculated on finding the whole household at home. In this, 
however, he had been deceived. The only individual in that 
rambling house, besides one of the servants, was a young lady, 
apparently about twenty years of age, or probably a little older. 
In order rightly to understand who this was, we must make a 
somewhat lengthy digression. 

Emma Singleton, for she bore the same name, and was, in 
fact, related to the gentleman just introduced to the reader, was, 
to use a term fearfully abused in the present day, a really in- 
teresting girl, in many senses of the word. Trustful, simple- 
minded, and warm-hearted, she possessed also a winning elegance 
of manners ; and real kindness showed itself in all her words and 
actions. Measuring her attainments by the amount of her half- 
yearly bills, she had been “ highly educated ;” but looking at 
them in reference to common sense, or Christian usefulness, they 
were found sadly wanting. To borrow the idea of an elegant 
and powerful writer, she had been taught “to think that the 
entering a room gracefully was more important than the entering 
into heaven; and that the grand thing for which God had sent 
a child into the world was, that it might catch the Italian accent, 
and be quite at home in every note of the gamut.” There had 
been no solid ground-work laid on which to build a healthy, and 
efficient, and useful system of action—the prettinesses and ac- 
complishments of life had been substituted for that severe, and 
ever-active, and watchful discipline of the mind, which can alone 
fit us for living in a world of such stern realities as those by 
which we are surrounded. The Misses Mendham, under whom 
she had “completed” her education, had certainly taught her 
that she had a mind; for on no subject were they more fluent 
than on mental and moral philosophy. Every thing they heard 
or read was with them, “so intellectual—so metaphysical—so 
great,”’ if it only touched on these matters ; and, “‘ What a mind 
that girl hus!” was, in their language, equivalent to that loftiest 
of all encomiums—“ He went about doing good.” 

But it must not be suppused that the minds of their pupils 
really formed the object of their study and solicitude. They 
were, nevertheless, a little in advance of their competitors in the 
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educational world. The writings of Stewart, of Reid, and Aber- 
crombie, had opened up to them a new field of enquiry, and they 
were no longer like those little children with some pet animal, 
of whose economy and habits they are altogether ignorant, and 
who kill it with mistaken kindness, by supplying it with all that 
it does not want, and withholding all it does. They knew that 
the mind required to be fed, and that this mental food was to be 
elaborated by a variety of processes, till it produced healthy and 
vigorous action, and built up a sound system. But they seemed 
hardly to be aware of the fact, that reason was to be vicegerent, 
and revelation, sole monarch, of this inner kingdom. In many 
instances, the imagination was allowed to rule; and when this 
was not the case, the judgment was seldom submitted to the 
dictates of inspiration ; they fell into the error, too widely pre- 
valent, that reason was made to teach, rather than to learn; and 
they consequently did not think that, in this case, the apostle 
was wiser than themselves, when he directed that every thought 
should be brought into captivity to the obedience of Christ. 

Thus tutored, Emma Singleton grew up to womanhood. Her 
uncle, called abroad by professional engagements some years ago, 
had placed her, after leaving school, in the family of a clergyman; 
of whom, it must be confessed, he knew but little, but of whom 
he had heard a good report. The views of this clergyman had 
undergone a change ; and, in the course of about two years, he 
had become a confirmed Puseyite. Whispers of this change had 
reached Mr. Singleton, at Venice, and as soon as he could arrange 
matters, he hastened home to England, with a view of ascertain- 
ing the exact position of his niece. Not many hours ago he had 
hastened from the railway-station to the town, at which we have — 
described his arrival, and now he was in the very house at which 
his niece was domiciled,—the rectory of Springclose,—of which 
the Reverend Silenus Glosenfane was at present incumbent. 

In far less time than we have occupied upon this little episode, 
the servant had carried to her young mistress the card of 
Mr. Singleton. A suppressed scream announced that it had been 
placed in her hands, and the next moment she had flown down 
stairs, and was in the arms of her uncle. The meeting was a 
warm, and, in some senses, a joyful one; for Emma had always 
looked upon her relative as a child looks upon a parent. He was 
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almost the only one she had whose opinion she much valued— 
her adviser and best friend—though he had, of late, had but little 
direct communication with her. Shifting from place to place on 
the continent, as he was compelled to do in his office of travelling 
tutor to a young nobleman, her letters had not always reached 
him; and his own, owing to his multifarious engagements, had 
been but few. In these limited communications, moreover, as 
far as Emma was concerned, there had been little of a religious 
character. The school in which she was now learning Chris- 
tianity, if it deserved so high and holy a name, was not the best 
for stimulating that intercourse of soul, of which such letters as 
pass between friend and friend, are properly the vehicles. It was 
essentially a creed of form —an importable thing—not to be talked 
about, not to be felt, not to be enjoyed—but simply to be seen. 
It was, in truth, limited and local; though misnamed, catholic 
and universal. 

As the first impulse of affection in the breast of Emma Singleton 
subsided, and she began to realize all the circumstances and pos- 
sible consequences of the meeting, the color mounted to her face; 
she became confused, and seriously affected, and at last burst 
into tears. Her uncle was moved too; and anxious to divert her 
mind, though he scarcely guessed the cause‘of her emotion, he 
asked after the rest of the household. 

“They are all out,”” sobbed Emma; “ not a soul in the house 
but Baker and myself; nor do I expect them home for some 
hours: they are all at the county ball.” 

Mr. Singleton started, as if under the influence of an electric 
shock. He, however, said nothing audibly, though his manner 
spoke far more eloquently than words could do, and it required 
no very clever physiognomist to see that he was deeply pained by 
the disclosure. It was, however, some source of consolation to 
him, to find that his own affectionate Emma was not with them. 

Forcing a smile, Mr. Singleton looked affectionately at Emma, 
and said pleasantly, ‘‘ Well then, my dear child, we shall have a 
quiet evening all to ourselves; and I have little doubt we shall 
find plenty to talk about. How long has your friend been a 
patron of balls, Emma? 

“Oh! uncle,” she replied, endeavoring to quiet her conflicting 
feelings, “‘ many of the clergy in this part of the country are 
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there, I believe, to-night; and I am quite sure Mr. Glosenfane 
would not go if there were any harm in it: he gets more and 
more conscientious in these things every day; it was put off for 
a week solely to please him, because he objected to go on Holy 
Innocents or the octave of Saint Ischyrion. 

Here was another wound, given in utter unconsciousness by 
poor Emma; for nothing could be farther from her wishes than 
to pain any one, and especially so dear a friend as her uncle. 
His suspicions were confirmed, and he sighed unintentionally as 
he saw, through the medium of these little incidents, the flimsy 
character of that Galatian heresy, misnamed religion, of which the 
rector, and apparently his own niece, had drunk deeply. 

He looked at Emma. There was nothing like anger in his 
countenance, but that subdued expression which indicates a con- 
flict between duty and affection. Her heart was already full. 
The joy of so unexpected a meeting, struggling with a conscious- 
ness that her uncle could not be otherwise than grieved at her 
change of opinions—though she herself was far, very far, from 
realizing the depth of error into which she had fallen—coupled 
with the desire to pour out at once all her feelings in explanation 
of the course she had taken; and the fond but confident expectation 
lurking in her bosom, that she could satisfy him of the purity of 
her motives, had completely overcome her, and she could only 
meet her uncle’s earnest look by again bursting into tears. 

In the heartiness with which the intimation of her uncle's 
arrival had been met by Emma, she had flown down stairs, and 
rushed into the parlor without closing the door. They were 
still standing together before the fire-place, and whilst the poor 
girl continued speechless from the intensity of her emotion, Mr. 
Singleton turned his eyes unwittingly, and in a state of objectless 
abstraction towards the door. A window in the hall beyond, let 
in a soft gleam of moonlight, leading the eye insensibly towards 
it. Through that casement, the cold, misty moon herself, was 
partially visible, and her rays fell upon the outer gateway and 
glittered upon the laurel leaves beside it. There was the family 
crest in its rude stone work, outlined as by some phosphoric 
finger—the grim lion grasping the heart, and looking’ still more 
grim in that pale, cold, hazy atmosphere. What an apt emblem 
of ts owner! There was he, a very brute in his inanity, mind- 
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less and seemingly irresponsible, amongst the giddiest of the 
giddy, in the whirling maze of folly and fashion, frittering away 
those hours which he held in trust from God for the benefit of 
souls; and here stood the poor trembling victim of his heartless- 

: ness, her very soul torn in pieces by his actual, though unsuspected 
cruelty —a heart in the grasp of aravening beast of prey. Toany 
one, in whose mind the scriptures have taken deep root, it will 
not appear strange, that Mr. Singleton should have applied to the 
position of his beloved niece, the words of the distressed Psalmist, 
“ My soul is among lions,”’ or have breathed the earnest prayer, 
‘Rescue my soul from their destruction—my darling from the 
lions!’’ That he actually did so, we are not prepared to say, 
though we know that when his eyes again met those of Emma, 
they were lighted up with such tears, as deep and prayerful 
sympathy alone could kindle. 

Her excess of feeling having to a certain extent wrought its 
own cure, Emma began to see that she had been wanting in the 
common courtesies connected with the reception of her uncle. 
He was still standing, and as he moved, at her instance, towards 
the table to seat himself, she recollected that on leaving the room 
when surprised by the first announcement of his arrival, the work 
on which she was engaged had been hurriedly thrown aside. It 
was an altar-cloth which she had been embroidering, and fearing 
that the sight of it would awaken further regret in the mind of 
her uncle, whose feelings were just now more than usually sensi- 
tive, she caught it up hastily, and as she thought, unobserved, and 
removed it. The quick eye, however, of Mr. Singleton detected 
her confusion, but he was satisfied by her assurance that he 
should know more about it at another time. 

In catching up the work, however, Emma had overlooked the 
fact, that she had laid it down upon the book she was glancing 
at in those intervals which the character of her other task per- 
mitted, and she consequently, left that book exposed upon the 
table, whilst she was engaged in putting it away. Her uncle, 
less, perhaps, from motives of curiosity than from a habit, 
almost intuitive, of looking into books whenever they came in his 

way, took it up; and as he turned to the title page, his counte- 
nance again fell, and he laid it down with a sigh. 

And well he might; for that book told a secret fraught with 
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interest of a more intensely painful character, than he was even 
then prepared to expect. We must not, however, anticipate the 
melancholy sequel; but defer its full development until next 


month. H. R. E. 
( To be continued, ) 


| HOW TO MANAGE CHILDREN! 
Child.— Mother, | want a piece of cake. 
Mother.—1 hav’nt got any ; its all gone. 
Child.—1 know there’s some in the cupboard ; I saw it when 


| you opened the door. 


Mother.— Well you don’t need any now; cake hurts children. 

Child —No it don’t; (whining) 1 do want a piece; mother, 
mayn’t I have a piece? 

Mother.—Be still, 1 can’t get up now, I'm busy. 

Child.— (crying aloud) | want a piece of cake; I want a piece 
of cake. 

Mother.—Be still, I say ; 1 shan't give you a bit if you do not 
Jeave off crying. 

Child (still erying)—I want a piece of cake ; I want a piece 
of cake. 

Mother rising hastily, and reaching a piece.—There take that 
and hold your tongue. Eat it up quick; I hear Ben coming. 
Now, don’t tell him you have had any. 

| Ben enters| Child |to Ben| I've had a piece of cake ; you can't 


-have any. 


Ben.—Yes, | will; mother, give me a piece. 

Mother.—There, take that ; it seems as if I never could keep a 
bit of anything in the house. You see, sir, (to the child,) if you 
get anything another time! 

| Another room| Child.—I've had a piece of cake. 

Younger Siste?—Oh! | want some too. 

Child.— Well, you bawl, and mother ‘ll give you a piece. IJ 
did. 

Let us see how many errors were committed by the mother 
during this short conversation. 

In the first place, she tells a downright lie, and the child de- 
tects her in it: “I hav’nt any cake.” “ You have; I saw it in 
the cupboard.” 
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Secondly, she gives a false reason, ‘‘ cake hurts children,” for 
not gratifying the child's wishes,—at least her next reply would 
lead him to suppose so. 

Thirdly, she encourages the child to cry for what he desires, 
by offering, as areward for leaving off. the gratification which he 
could not obtain by continued good humour. 

Fourthly, she breaks her promise, and rewards the child for 
crying and disobeying her. 

Fifthly, she fosters a spirit of selfish greediness, the lowest and 
most debasing of all passions, “ eat it quick, and don't tell Ben.” 

Sixthly, she utters a threat she has no intention of acting upon, 
“see if you get any next time.” 

We must mention, also, the spirit by which her conduct through 
the whole is marked, and which makes the child feel that she has 
at last yielded to his wishes, not because she loves him, but to 
save herself the vexation of being teazed any longer. The 
practical commentary which he made in his advice to his sister, 
shows that he fully understands the springs of her domestic 
machinery. 

Yet this is probably a mother who loves her offspring, who is 
toiling early and late for their comfort and respectability; but 
who will, perhaps, have to complain that her old age is embittered 
by the neglect and unkindness of her children. They are not 
wholly in the fault. A mother may sacrifice her health, and even 
life itself, for her family, and yet not make them happy; they 
will not value her. A child cannot comprehend the value of that 
affection which keeps his mother busy from morning till night, 
when her industry is continually crossing the track of his enjoy- 
ment: when it is made an apology for petulance, injustice, and 
neglect of those little things which make up the happiness of 
childhood. Nothing but a constant hourly flow cf kindness, 
prompt in gratifying, gentle in refusing,—a kindness which knows 
no ebb, unruffled by passion, unpolluted by selfishness—can gain 
the entire confidence of a child. I ought also to add, that a 
mother who has made herself an object of contempt to her chil- 
dren, cannot justly claim their deference and respect; and such 
she surely will be, if, in her management of them, she stoop to 
the meanness of deceit and falsehood. The pure ennobling senti- 
ment of filial piety can spring up only in an atmosphere of truth 
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and love. In its nature it is akin to that which is exercised 
toward the beneficent Father of all, and requires for its full 
expansion the same influences, gratitude, and goodness.— Mother's 
Monthly Journal. 


— 


INSPIRATION. 


Tue nature and extent of the inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, forms an important subject of enquiry, especially in the 
present day. 

Before entering upon the question it is necessary to define the 

terms employed. From a collation of the various definitions 
given by lexicographers of the word “ Inspire,’’ its meaning appears 
to be—-*‘ To infuse into, and animate, the Mind by breathing.” 
‘ This explanation is both ideal and critical—it gives the soul 
and sense of the thing itself, and it explains also the word, 
which, by an accommodation consequent on the novelty of the 
idea, has been employed to express it. It is, in fact, the definition 
of a definilion, as well as the representative of a thought. But 
though the word “ Inspire,”’ thus strictly interpreted, certainly 
implies to breathe into, we must not suppose that any thing 
analagous to the natural process of respiration is intended by it. 
As the word indicating the idea of inspiration is used simply for 
want of a better, we ought not to fetter that idea with any 
conditions consequent on its association with it. 

Thus understood, we may define inspiration as the act of 
infusing into, and quickening, the mental and moral faculties, by 
some process not exactly understood, though certainly different 
from the ordinary means of imparting enlightenment or impulse. 

Though we often use the term “inspiration” in an inferior 
sense, when speaking of natural influences, such as the contem- 
plation of a majestic or a lovely landscape ; or when actuated by 
old remembrances or endeared associations, it may be questioned 
whether, in such cases, we really derive any new ideas by 
extraordinary means. The effect of these influences on the mind 
is the result of natural laws, and all our impressions are received 
through the medium of the senses. But when we speak of 
Divine Inspiration, the case appears to be altogether different. 
In many instances the Spirit of God witnesses with our spirit, 
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without any of those intermediate processes or links of commu- 
nication, by which we usually receive enlightenment. - The ideas 
necessary to be imparted, are infused directly and immediately 
from the Great Mind of the universe into our own minds, and 
the conviction necessary for their full belief, if not for their full 
understanding, comes with it to seal the testimony. 

Nor does there seem anything unphilosophical, as there is 
certainly nothing unscriptural in this. Mind is so obviously 
constituted and intended to tell upon mind, that there would be 
no need of the intervention of any physical machinery, if contact 
could be secured without it. 

It has, indeed, been contended that in some cases we should 
really do better without bodies than with them, as there seems 
nothing inconsistent with sound philosophy in supposing that 
God can infuse ideas into the mind by a method of his own, of 
which we know nothing; or, in other words, can impart 
inspiration. 

And certainly there is nothing unscriptural in the idea that 
God may commune with our minds independently of the outward 
senses. The end of all evidence is conviction, and if that con- 
viction be imparted at once, without having begn arrived at 
through the ordinary stages of argument and instruction, there 
can be no need of all the apparatus usually employed in weighing 
and sifting evidence. In other words, the ordinary means of 
acquiring knowledge, and the influences connected with it, may 
be dispensed with when it comes to us direct from the God of all 
knowledge. Hence, we find Job professing a belief of his per- 
sonal interest in a Redeemer, and a resurrection, in the strongest 
possible terms; and Paul, a man little likely to be led away by a 
spurious enthusiasm, declaring in hyperbolic language, his stead- 
fast persuasion that nothing could separate him from the love of 
Christ. Now, though, as abstract truths, the doctrines involved 
in these statements might have been embraced by any one: their 
individual application could be known only by express revela- 
tion. 

Viewing these ideas, therefore, in connection with the fact that 
inspiration can be no evidence to any one beyond the party im- 
mediately spoken to, we are inclined to consider that one of its 
chief ends was to convey that overpowering conviction and assu- 
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rance which would be necessary to impress upon the recipient, the 
most implicit and unwavering belief in its truth. And in this 
light it appears to have been regarded by Dr. Watts. “‘ Inspira- 
tion,”’ says he, “is when an overpowering impression of any 
proposition is made upon the mind by God himself, that gives a 
contincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of 
it: so were the prophets and the apostles inspired.” 

That in some cases, it was little more than this, appears 


evident from the fact that the writer, or speaker was so far over- 
borne by the authority of the message as to declare truths with 


which he had no sympathy whatever, as in the case of Balaam. 
Nor were these conditions confined to bad men. In no instance 
did the Scriptures come by the will of man, unaided and unen- 
lightened from above; but holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost. And even when their picty was 
beyond all question, they were sometimes profoundly ignorant 
of the meaning of those messages of which they were made the 
vehicles. They knew perfectly, that not unto themselves, but 
unto us, they did minister; and searched diligently but unsuc- 
cessfully, what the spirit of Christ, which was in them, did 
signify, and in what manner the times of the Messiah's coming 
were shadowed forth. 

There are but two texts in the Bible, in which the word. 
“Inspiration” occurs ; and these appear to be mutually illustra- 
tive, ‘“‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.”’— 
(2 Tim. ini. 16.) * There ts a spirit in man; and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding” (Job xxxii. 8 ) 

The first of these texts defines the limit of inspiration. The 
second, in some sense, describes its nature—the inspiration of the 
Parent mind gives understanding to the product mind—that 
understanding, is therefore the result —the consequence, not 
merely of an inspiration, but precisely of that inspiration—(the 
inspiration of God, or of the Almighty,) by which the sacred 
Scriptures were written. 

Now what is Understanding? “To understand,” says Dr. 
Johason, “* is to comprehend fully.” It is, therefore, a still 
larger term than comprehension. Comprehension implies the 
laying hold of, and bringing together, all the points and bearings, 
the why and wherefore, the pro and con of any argument. To 
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comprehend a question is to be, in fact, perfectly master of it—to 
understand not merely the matter, but the manner of a thing— 
to know all about it that can be known; and this understanding, 
we are told, originates in the inspiration of the Almighty. 

Accepting this interpretation of the term, and connecting it 
with our preceding remarks, we touch, as it were, both extremes of 
the question of inspiration. Inthe one case we make it to consist 
of an entire absorption of the individual intellect and will, into 
the Divine Mind: and in the other, of their highest and fullest 
development. Man, under the influence of inspiration, is in the 
first instance, an unconscious, irresponsible, and sometimes 
unwilling instrument: and in the second, the entire master of 
his subject, and acting in the full light and liberty of an under- 
standing, whose capacity appears to be boundless, 

What then is the obvious inference from these two facts? The 
only natural mode of harmonizing them would seem to be thic— 
that the measure of inapiration is just the measure of man’s 
requirement ; and that, instead of the term implying necessarily 
that God gives in all instances, either everything, or next to 
nothing :—it simply implies, that He gives so much as the 
varying circumstances of each particular case demand, and 
neither more nor less. 

But this point belongs more propeily to the second part of our 
subject—the extent of inspiration. On this subject there exist 
many different opinions, some supposing this inspiration to 
extend to every word and letter, to every jot and tittle, of the 
Bible ; and others reducing it to a mere nonentity, by contending 
that the superintending agency put forth extended only to the 
selection, collocation, arrangement, and supervision of materials 
already extant, either in the records of history or the minds of 
the narrators. Some indeed, have gone even farther in both these 
opposite directions, insisting on the one hand, that even our own 
English translation, with all its imperfections, should command 
the most servile and superstitious homage: and on the other, 
that no inconsiderable portion of the Old Testament, and some 
of the New, is a mere collection of myths, or traditional histories 
and allegories, superior perhaps, to the old fables of India, 
Greece, or Rome, but mainly valuable as a psychological curiosity 
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It will be at once obvious, that this latter opinion strikes at the 
root of our faith, whilst the other, by asking too much, makes 
the advocates of a goud cause appear ridiculous, and places its 
opponents on the vantage ground of a partial triumph. 

Extremes are generally unwise and unsafe; and the subject of 
inspiration offers no exception to the rule, especially as there 
seems to be no reason for supposing that either party must be 
: altogether right, or altogether wrong. It by no means follows, 
that because God did not make use of man as an unconscious 
or unwilling instrument in declaring his will, he left him almost 
to his unassisted reason ; nor is it at all derogatory to the cha- 
racter of his inspired word, to believe that its several writers were 
not so far caught away from themselves as to lose their individu- 
ality, or part with all their natural gifts, acquirements, or 
characteristics. On the other hand, indeed, it appears quite 
reasonable to suppose, that if God thought fit to employ man at 
all, he would enlist him into his service as man, well knowing © 
what was in him, and with the full intention, not of remoulding 
all his mental and moral qualifications, but of using them as he 
found them ; in some cases, perhaps, subliming, informing, control- 
ling, and directing them, but still leaving them to work naturally 
whenever and wherever he saw no adequate cause for special 
interference. We find, accordingly, on the most casual exami- 
nation of holy writ, that the several writers often preserve their 
identity of character, speaking in exact accordance with the 
circumstances of their birth, education, calling, and position in 
society. 

Yet although we have taken this comparatively low estimate 
of inspiration, we can by no means sympathize with those ob- 
jectors who would get rid of its necessity on one or both of the 
grounds following—that no Divine teaching could be necessary 
in compiling a mere volume of history; and that such a volume, 
if compiled, could be of no practical benefit to mankind, and was 
not likely therefore to have engaged the attention of Deity. 

To the first of these objections we would reply by glancing at 
the circumstances under which the Pentateuch, for example, was 
written. 

We have good ground for believing that our earth, as regards 
the present constitution of things, has existed about six thousand 
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years. Moses, the earliest of our sacred writers, lived only three 
thousand three hundred years ago; Herodotus, our first profane 
historian, just athousand years afterwards. For the two thou- 
sand seven hundred years which elapsed before the time of 
Moses, the history of the world was consequently unrecorded, 
except in the traditional remembrances of the antediluvians and 
the patriarchs. And yet the events which transpired during that 
interval were the most important and influential ever enacted 
upon the surface of the earth, as we shall see when we come to 
the consideration of our second objection. 

We are aware that this absence of written or unwritten 
testimony existing prior to the time of Moses, has been doubted 
by some, and flatly denied by others. There are not wanting, 
indeed, men who will tell us that in the laws and institutions of 
the Jews there is little originality, and that their rites and 
ceremonies were, to a great extent, but modified or improved 
adaptations of heathen customs previously existing. But it seems 
exceedingly improbable that God would condescend to make use 
of imperfect and erroneous documents, or refine upon rites, to 
say the least, of very questionable character, in order to set before 
his people a lesson of separation from the world, or instruct them 
in the things which happened aforetime for their instruction. 

A serious, and to our minds, insurmountable difficulty, indeed, 
stands in the way of our conceding this. We believe, after a 
long and wearisome investigation of the subject, that no such 
customs obtained in the very early times to which we are 
referring; and that instead of their having been the types on 
which the Jewish ritual was based, they are one and all misun- 
derstood and distorted copies of that wonderful code of religious 
observances. And as to documents, it could be easily shewn that 
the very idea of writing was unknown before the giving of the 
law, and that Moses was not only the first historian in point of 
majesty and importance, but in respect to time as well. 

If the correctness of these reasonings be admitted, we know of 
no process short of a direct and immediate revelation from 
heaven, by which the great facts narrated in the books of Moses 
could have been put on record; and that the communication of 


them to the world and the church was really necessary, we shall 
sce in discussing the merits of our second objection. 
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The redemption of the “great globe itself’’ from a state of 
chaos and inanity, the creation of man and the lower animals, the 
defection of our first parents, and the consequent promise of 
recovery through the seed of the woman ; the universal apostacy 
of the antediluvians, and their destruction by the deluge; the 
ark, and its mysterious associations—the re-peopling of the earth 
—the building of Babel, and the confusion of tongues which fol- 
lowed —the call of Abraham, and the election of a peculiar people 
from the masses sunk in idolatry around them — these, and many 
other events of equal interest, appear to have had no “ honest 
chronicler’ before the days of Moses. Some of them, indeed, 
such as the acts of the first five days of creation, could not have 
been recorded, as they were not witnessed by mortal eyes; and 
others would not have found historians, as they relate events 
highly discreditable to, and condemnatory of, the only men 
cognizant of them, had it not been for a Divine interposition, 
which we shall now proceed to shew was fully justified by the 
necessities of the case. 

The want of right ideas on the subject of the Mosaic creation 
made way for the theory of metempsychosis, or the transmigra- 
tion of souls from one body to another, the anomalous doctrine 
of materialism, and a hundred forms of idolatry and creature 
worship. Traditionary vestiges of the Fall, and of the instru- 
mentality by which it had been effected, shed just sufficient light 
abroad in the world to make its hideous darkness visible, and led 
to that universal error of primeval times, the worship of the 
serpent, as typical of the Great Adversary. Dim remembrances 
of the Deluge led to world-making theories as dishonorable to 
God as they were ridiculous and practically detrimental to the 
interests of the soul; and the general uncertainty which obtained 
in matters of fact led to a corresponding uncertainty as to man’s 
position, his duty, and his destinies. 

Although these remarks are referable to the books of Moses, 
they apply with equal and sometimes with greater force, to the 
other scripture writings, which, taken jointly or severally, 
_ Constitute not only a matchless system of theology, but a scheme 
of history, philosophy, and science, immeasurably in advance of 
the several ages to which they respectively belong. The pro- 
phecies of the Bible, in fact, are not restricted to the first of these 
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departments; but extend over the vast fields of astronomy, 
geology, meteorology, archwology, physiology, and chemistry. It 
supposes, in each and all its writers, such an insight into the 
mysteries of physics, metaphysics, and antiquities, as no unin- 
spired man could possibly have achieved, as to shut us up to the 
conclusion that it could not have been written under any 
influence inferior to that of inspiration. 

We have already hinted that great differences of opinion exist 
as to the extent of this inspiration ; but perhaps the only two 
classes of biblical critics to whom we need now refer, are those 
who contend for a mere general teaching and superintendence on 
the part of God; and those who insist that every word and 
letter was dictated to the several sacred writers—the advocates, 
in fact, of general and verbal inspiration. 

Of these views we decidedly embrace the first—that of mere 
general direction or oversight ; for the following, amongst other 
reasons. 

1. The Bible is a book of great facts and principles, all subsi- 
diary to one greater fact :—that salvation is to be found only in 
Christ Jesus. To him gave all the prophets witness. The law, 
the prophets, and the psalms, all shadowed forth his coming; 
and his own command, to “ search the Scriptures,”’ received its 
highest sanction from the statement, that these writings, one and 
all, testified of him. This great distinguishing feature of Holy 
Writ is set forth in every variety of mode, and in every conceivable 
form and style of writing, In a certain sense, the Bible becomes 
all things to all men, that it may by all means save some. With 
all this prodigality and latitude of style, and form, and expression, 
how was it possible to give that measured and severe and literal 
exactness to every word, or even to every sentence, which should 
allow of its being isolated from its connection, or microscopically 
criticised and analyzed, without serious damage to the integrity 
of the whole? 

Or, coming down to any particular sections or episodes of 
Scripture, does not the same difficulty meet us. 

The parables of our Lord, for example, and all his discourses, 
have one leading idea; and to this idea all the points converge. 
The Bible, it should ever be borne in mind, is a whole: it isa 
book of thoughts—not of words; and to fritter down these 
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thoughts by thus breaking up and macadamizing them, is, in a 
great measure, to destroy their force, their harmony, and their 
beauty. 

This principle is nowhere more strikingly illustrated than in 
the narrative of our Saviour’s temptation in the wilderness. The 
devil is there represented as an able advocate for verbal inspiration. 
He quotes Scripture in support of all his propositions, and he 
quotes it literally. Butour Saviour plies him with great compre- 
hensive ideas and principles ; and compels him, notwithstanding 
his proverbial audacity, to give over the attack. 

‘2. Another argument against the theory of verbal inspiration 
is found in the fact, that the several writers of the Bible, preserve 
their natural characteristics of language, style, thought, and 
expression. Their position, their educational tendencies, the 
circumstances under which they lived, the scenery and characters 
whence they derived their associations, may not unfrequently be 
detected in their several writings. The very language of Holy 
Writ varies with the varying circumstances of the Jewish people. 
The original Hebrew passes through its several ages, designated 
by Hartwell Horne, as the golden, the silver, the iron, and the 
leaden, till it merges finally into the Chaldee during the captivity 
in Babylon: so in the New Testament, the pure Greek passes 
sometimes into the Hellenistic, If, therefore, there had been a 
peculiar sanctity and value attached to the mere words of Inepliras 
tion, We might reasonably claim for them an exemption from eueh 
and changes, anid corruptions, and vernacular 
filles, as have nquestionably befallen (hem, 

Vesides all this we find, not unfrequently, the man breaking 
vt in some word, or phrase, or dialectical peculiarity, plainly 
proving, notwithstanding his divine teaching, that he is of like 
passions with ourselves. Moses, for example, brought up as he 
was in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, draws many of his ideas 
from their mysterious theology ; and two, at least, if not more, of 
the words he uses, from their language, exactly as an Englishman 
writing in France might now and then borrow a French expression. 
Each sacred writer from Moses to John, has his appropriate and 
peculiar style, and no one would for one moment confound the 
stern simplicity and rustic imagery of the prophet Amos, with the 
courtly splendour of Isaiah; or the close, and scholarly, and 
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logical reasoning of Paul, with the affectionate importunity of the 
beloved disciple. 

3. But a more conclusive argument against the theory of 
verbal inspiration, lies in the fact that the sacred writers them- 
selves (not excepting Christ and his apostles) never quote the 
Scriptures verbatim et lileratim. They always sink the words in 
the sense, soul, and spirit of the quotation. Nay, our Saviour 
almost invariably cites the Septuagint version—unquestionably a 
faulty translation—in preference to the Hebrew, contenting him- 
self with laying hold of the idea, and giving in some instances 
extraordinary latitude to the expressions in which he clothes it. 

And certainly if the tree may be known by its fruits, it would 
seem that literal accuracy is no essential element in the machinery 
by which God is pleased to work out the moral renovation of the 
world. It was the popish, or at all events, semi-popish, and not 
the protestant Bible that convulsed Europe in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries It was not by quibbling about the mere 
words of Holy Writ that truth was established; but by enuncia- 
ting from a volume full of literal, and even more serious, 
inaccuracies, the broad principles of God’s great plan of salvation, 
that the Reformation was brought about. 

4, And lastly, we might ask how a book intended for all 
climes and Classes = whose very success muat depend on ite being 
rendered accessible by translations, could hy any possibility reat 
ite claiine solely on the eritionl aceuraey of every word, particle, 
or Uttle of the original language lnwhich it wae fret written? 
All the world knows that no eteletly literal translation of an 
wuthor can convey his meaning aceurately; and if the words are 
not reflected asin a glass (could their parallels be found in all 
languages, which is of itself an impossibility)—what becomes of 
their heaven- fraught sanctity, or their overpowering authority? As 
our Christian sympathies have lately been powerfully drawn out 
in the direction of the Chinese empire, it may be well to give in 
illustration of these remarks, a literal translation, in the language 
of that people, of Matt. vi. 9, 10. 

“ Our Father, heaven—in 

“ Wish your name respect! 

—‘' Wish your soul’s kingdom providence arrive— 
—‘* Wish your will do—heaven—earth—equality.”” 
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—This, though a short, is a true specimen of the havoc which 
must be made with the theory of verbal inspiration, before the 
Word of God can have free course and be glorified. By such a 
barbarous jargon must the glorious gospel be brought down to 
the cold, childish, stereotyped, ideas of the millions of China, 
before they can put in a righteous claim to the title they now so 
arrogantly assume—of denizens of the Celestial Empire —the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ! Yet by such feeble and 
apparently foolish instrumentality its first fruits have been 
brought in, as if to laugh down the littleness of those timid 
Christians who fear that the mere letters and symbols under 
which the great ideas of Bible truth are couched, are necessary 
elements in the conversion of the world. 


PRETTY WRITING. 


Twere is a vast deal of what is called “ pretty writing’’ in the 
world, which is not only nonsensical, but positively mischievous, 
even when it purports to be directed towards a really useful object. 
Take of sunshine, and bright hair, and dove-like eyes, and 
“imaginings” and “‘ things,” and childish (not childlike) prattle, 
and sanctify your story by eliciting a specious moral from these 
materials, and you will be called a pretty—perhaps a useful— 
writer, 

By way of illustration, we select from an author of the 
American school, who shall be nameless, the little tale which 
follows; and with which we have interwoven a few remarks of 
our own. Though it professes to decry slave-holding, it touches 
it with so very polite and gentle a hand, as to make it appear 
rather a merely questionable unkindness, than one of the most 
revolting crimes of which humanity can be guilty. The master 
and mistress, whose property is in human flesh, are both tender- 
hearted and susceptible in the highest degree, sobbing over and 
kissing their little ones—the latter for exactly sixty minutes “ by 
Shrewsbury clock” —commiserating a pair of imprisoned birds 
which were, nevertheless, sufficiently at home to become parents 
in their captivity, and * coloring to the eyes” at the sight of their 
deserted cage. Yet this “ benevolent looking man,” and his high- 
minded and tender-hearted ‘“‘ Martha,” think that black and 
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white mothers and children are not of the same flesh and blood; 
and that a merciful visitation of Providence is not to be thought 
of, as they would be two hundred dollars out of pocket by it! 
Bnt our extract shall speak for itself. 


“INSTINCT OF CHILDHOOD.” 


“A peautiFuL child [children are nothing without beauty] 
stood near a large open window. The window was completely 
overshadowed by wild grape, and blossoming honeysuckle, and 
the drooping branches of a prodigious elm—the largest and 
handsomest you ever saw [or any ‘ Britisher’ either]. The child 
was leaning forward with half open mouth and thoughtful eyes, 
looking into the firmament of green leaves for ever at play, that 
appeared to overhang the whole neighbourhood ; and her loose, 
bright hair, as it broke away [it was ‘loose’ before) in the cheer- 
ful morning wind, glittered like stray sunshine among the 
branches and blossoms. Just underneath her feet, and almost 
within reach of her little hand, |feet and hands must be very 
near together in America,| swung a large and prettily covered 
bird-cage, all open ‘ covered’) to the sky! The broad 
plentiful grape leaves lay upon it in heaps [for it was ‘ open to the 
sky']—the morning wind blew pleasantly through it, making the 
very music that birds and children love best — and the delicate 
[a decided improvement on our English elms) branches of the 
drooping elm swept over it—and the glow of blossoming herbage 
round about fell with a sort of shadowy lustre [i e. a dark light, | 
upon the basin of bright water, and the floor of glittering sand 
within the cage. 

“* Well, if ever / said the child; and then she stooped and 
pulled away the trailing branches and looked into the cage; and 
then her lips began to tremble, and her soft eyes filled with tears. 
[Exactly what a child would do.] 

‘“* Within the cage was the mother bird, fluttering and whistling 
—not cheerfully, but mournfully—and beating herself to death 
against the delicate wires ; and three little bits of birds watching 
her, open-mouthed, and trying to follow her from perch to perch, 
as she opened and shut her golden wings, like sudden flashes of 
sunshine, {very!] and darted hither and thither, as if hunted by 
some invisible thing—or a cat foraging in the shrubbery ! 
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“There now! there you go again! you foolish thing, you! 
Why, what is the matter? I should be ashamed of myself! I 
should so! Hav nt we bought the prettiest cage in the world for 
you? Hav'nt you had enough to eat, and the best that could be 
had for love or money —sponge-cake—loaf sugar, and all sorts of 
seeds? [An exact parallel to the luxuries of slave-life in America. ] 
Didn't iather put up a nest with his own hands; and havn't I 
watched over you, you ungrateful little thing, till the eggs they 
put there had all turned to birds no bigger than grasshoppers, 
and so noisy—ah, you can't think! [Exceedingly probable under 
such happy circumstances. Why did not the mother bird ‘ beat 
herself to death’ at an earlier period?] Just look at the beautiful 
clear water there —and the clean white sand—where do you think 
you could find such water as that, or such a pretty glass dish, or 
such beautiful bright sand, if we were to take you at your word, 
and let you out, with that little nest full of young ones, to shift 
for yourselves, hey ?’ 

“The door opened, and a tall benevolent looking man [as all 
slave-holders are,| stepped up to her side. 

““* Oh, father, I’m so glad youre come. What do you think 
is the matter with poor little birdy ?’ 

“ The father looked down among the grass and shrubbery, and 
up into the top branches, and then into the cage—the counte- 
nance of the poor little girl growing more and more perplexed and 
more sorrowful every moment. 

‘*« Well, father, what is it? does it see anything?’ 

“* No, my love, nothing to frighten her; but where is the 
father bird !” 

“** He’s in the other cage. He made such a to-do when the 
birds began to chipper this morning, that I was obliged tolet him 


out; and brother Bobby, he frightened him into the cage and 
carried him off.’ 


“* Ws that right, my love ?’ 

“*Why not, father? He wouldn't be quiet, you know; and 
what was | to do?’ 

** But, Moggy, dear, these little birds may want their father 
to help to feed them; the poor mother bird may want him to 
take care of them, or to sing to her ?’ 

“* Or, perhaps, to show them how to fly, father ?’ 
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“*Yes, dear. And to separate them just now—how would you 
like to have me carried off, and put into another house, leaving 
nothing at home but your mothe. to watch over you and the rest 
of my little birds?’ 

“The child grew more thoughtful. She looked up into her 
father’s face, and appeared as if more than half disposed to ask 
a question which might be a little out of place ; [very likely!) but 
she foibore, and after musing a few moments, went back to the 
original subject. ‘ But, father, what can be the matter with the 
poor thing? you see how she keeps flying about, and the little 
ones trying to follow her, and tumbling upon their noses, and 
toddling about as if they were tipsy, and couldnt see straight.’ 

“<T am afraid she is getting discontented.’ 

““* Discoutented! How can that be, father? Hasn't she her 
little ones about her, and everything on earth she can wish? and 
then, you know, she never used to be so before.’ 

‘** When her mate was with her, perhaps.’ 

“* Yes, father; and yet, now I think of it, the moment these 
little witches began to peep-peep, and tumble about so funny, the 
father and mother began to fly about in the cage, as if they were 
crazy. What can be the reason? The water, you see, is cool 
and clear ; the sand bright ; they are out in the open air, with all 
the green leaves blowing about them; their cage has been scoured 
with soap and sand [an exact counterpart to the cleanliness of a 
slave-sty,} the fountain filled; and the seed-box—and—and—I 
declare | cannot think what ails them.’ 

“*My love, may it not be the very things you speak of? 
Things which you think ought to make them happy, are the very 
cause of all their trouble, you see, The father and mother are 
separated. How can they teach their young to fly in that cage? 
How teach them to provide for themselves?’ 

““* But father, dear father!’ laying her little hand on the 
spring of the cage-door, ‘ dear father! would you ?’ 

““* And why not, my dear child?’ and the fathers eyes filled 
with tears, and he stooped down and kissed the bright face 
upturned to his, and glowing as if illuminated with inward sun- 
shine. ‘* Why not?’ 

«I was only thinking, father, if I should let them out, who 
will feed them ?’ 
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“*Who feeds the young ravens, dear? Who feeds the ten 
thousand little birds that are flying about us now ” 

“*True, father; but they have never been imprisoned, you 
know, and have already learned to take care of themselves.’ 

“The father looked up and smiled. ‘ Worthy of profound 
consideration, my dear; | admit your plea; but have a care lest 
you overrate the danger and the difficulty in your unwillingness 
to part with your beautiful little birds.’ 

“« Father!’ and the little hand pressed upon the spring, and 
the door flew open — wide open. 

“*Stay, my child! What you do, must be done thoughtfully, 
conscientiously, so that you may be satisfied with yourself here- 
after, and allow me to hear all your objections.’ 

“*T was thinking, father, about the cold rains, and the long 
winters, and how the poor little birds that have been so long con- 


‘fined would never be able to find a place to sleep in, or water to 


wash in, or seeds for their little ones.’ 
“** In our climate, my love, the winters are very short; and 


the raihy season itself does not drive the birds away; and then, 


you know, birds always follow the sun; if our climate is too cold 
for them, they have only to go farther south. But in a word, 
my love, you are to po AS YOU WOULD BE DONE By. As you 
would not like to have me separated from your mother and you 
—as you would not like to be imprisoned for life, though 
your cage were crammed with loaf-sugar and sponge-cake —as 

“* That'll do father! that’s enough! Brother Bobby! hither 
Bobby! bring the little cage with you; there’s a dear!’ 

“ Brother Bobby sang out in reply; and after a moment or 
two of afxious inquiry, appeared at the window with a little 
cage. The prison doors were opened: the father bird escaped ; 
the mother bird immediately followed with a ery of joy; and 
then came back and tolled her little ones forth among the bright 
green leaves. The children clapped their hands in an ecstacy, 
and the father fell upon their necks and kissed them; and the 
mother, who sat by, sobbed over them both for a whole hour, as 
if her heart would break ; ; and told her neighbours with tears in 


her eyes. jExquisitely tender-hearted slave-holders 
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«The ungrateful creature! What! after all that we have 
done for her; giving her the best room that we could spare; 
feeding her from our own table; clothing her from our own 
wardrobe ; giving her the handsomest and shrewdest fellow for a 
husband within twenty miles of us; allowing them to live 
together till a child is born; and now, because we have thought 
proper to send him away for a while, where he may earn his 
keep—now, forsooth, we are to find my lady discontented with 
her situation!’ [Just the way that female slaves are treated, as 
those know who have read the memoir of Frederick Douglass. } 

Dear father!’ 

“* Hush, child! Ay, discontented—that’s the word—actually 
dissatisfied with her condition, with the best of everything to 
make her happy—comforts and luxuries she could never dream 
of obtaining if she were free to-morrow—and always contented ; 
never presuming to be discontented till now.’ [Bless her long 
suffering patience, then ! ] 

“* And what does she complain of, father ?’ 

“ * Why, my dear child, the unreasonable thing complains just 
because we have sent her husband away to the other plantation 
for a few months; he was idle here, and might have grown dis- 
contented, too, if we had not picked him off. And then, instead 
of being happier, and more thankful—more thankful to her 
heavenly Father, for the gift of a man-child, Martha tells me 
that she found her crying over it, calling it a little slave, and 
wished the Lord would take it away from her—the ungrateful 
thing! when the death of that child would be two hundred 
dollars out of my pocket—every cent of it!’ (True Transatlantic 
pathos ! | 

* * After all we have done for her too!’ sighed the mother. 

‘**T declare I have no patience with her !’ continued the father. 

“ Father—dear father 

“ « Be quiet, Moggy? don’t teaze me now.’ 

‘** But, father!’ and, as she spoke, the child ran up to her 
father and drew him to the window, and threw back her sun- 
shiny tresses, and looked up into his eyes with the face of an 
angel, and pointed to the cage as it still hung at the window, 
with the door wide open. 

‘“‘The father understood her, and colored to the eyes; and 
then, as if half ashamed of the weakness, bent over and kissed 
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her '‘forehead— smoothed down her silky hair—and told her she 
had grown older. 

Why not, father ?’ 

“*Why not? Why, t: 
silly enough to open my doors and turn her adrift, with her child 
at her breast, what would become of her?) Who would take care 
of her? who feed her ?” | 

"* Who feeds the ravens, father? Who takes care of all the 
white mothers, and all the white babes we see ?’ 

* Yes, child—but yon 
but ‘then—there’s a mighty difference, let me tell you, between a 
white child.’ 

** * Yes, father.’ (Then there can be no-doubt that in God's 
sight, a white child is vastly better than a black one ?} 

“* Don't interrupt me. You drive everything out of my head. 
What was I going to'say? Oh! ah! that in our long winters 
and ‘cold rains, these poor things who have been brought up in 
our houses, and who know nothing about the anxieties of life, 
and have never learned to take care of themselves—and— a’—— 
(*? Yes, father; but couldn’t they follow the sun, too? or ge 
fSartier south?’ [Quite a child’s rejoinder.) 

“** And why not be happy here ?’ 

“? But, father—dear father! How can theg teach their little 
ones to fly in acage?’ (Rather shrewd for a child who just before 
thought eponge-cake and a pretty cage all a bird could want.) - 

« ¢ Child, you are getting troublesome !’ 

“* And how teach their young to provide for ra 
father?’ [Shrewd again.) 

Put the little thing to bed, directly; do you hear 2’ 


WOULD BE DONE BY.’ 


ANECDOTES OF REV. RB. HALL. 

A voune preacher, on a visit at Hall's, spent a whole day is 
frequent sighing, and ever and anon begging pardon, excusing 
himself at the same time by asserting that these apparently un- 
polite suspirations were all occasioned by grief that he had so very 
hard heart. Hail bore with him all the first day, but when the 
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The Angel ta the Fursece. 
same lamentation was expressed next morning at breakfast, the 


great man lost patience. “ Why, sir,” said he, “don't be-east 
down; remember the compensating principle, and. be thankful 
and still.” ‘Compensating principle!” exclaimed the young 


man ; “‘ what can compensate for a hard heart?” “ Why, asoft | 
head to be sure,” answered Hall; and’so the matter closed: ——. 


He had one day (says a writer who knew him) attended a church 
where a young minister preached on some public occasion. it 
happened that the preacher met Mr. Hall afterwards at dinner, 
at the house of a mutual friend. The young man was very 
anxious to hear Mr, Hall’s opinion of his discourse, and very 
pertinaciously plied the great-man with questions respecting it. 
Hall endured the annoyance some time with great. patience. He 
did not wish to hurt the young man’s feelings, but he.could.-sgt 
conscientiously laud his sermon... At length, worried. beyond 
endurance, he said, Well, sir, there was one:fine pasiunge, 
liked it mach, sir—much.”:. The young divine rubbed. his hands 
in high glee, and pressed. Mr,.Hall to name: it.:. 


| 


inquiries and 


The Angel iu the Pormuce. 


Sin.—Will you have the goodness to inform me through the 


medium of your valuable magazine, How it was that Nebuchadnessar, 
being a heathen and an idolater, Gould know anything of the “form of 


Sometimes it is restricted in-its meaning to the Massiah,.and.at 


others applies to some particular angel, to angele generally,or 
other superior intelligences, end even to good men. ‘That 
chadnezzar used it only in an inferior sense, in evident from 
28, where he calls the same. being, God's 
unless we may understand, thet the . 
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188 Example of Sarai. 


old testament times were anticipated incarnations of the true Son 
of God, as there appears to be good reason for believing. 


— 


Balaam. 


Will the Editor of the Youth’s Magazine kindly reply to the fol- 
lowing question in his next number? 

Of what nation was Balaam? He did not belong to the Israelites, 
and belonging to the idolatrous nations around, how could he have 
been a prophet; or how could his blessing or curse have been of any 
avail ? 


Mary Constance. 


Some particulars of Balaam’s native country are given in 
Numbers xxii. 5. and xxiii. 7. 

It is not part of our business to enquire “‘ how he could have 
been a prophet ;”’ if the fact itself be clear, as we think it is. 
' Nor are we aware that the blessing or curse of any prophet, 
Jewish or gentile, is in itself, fraught with good or evil. 

Our correspondent seems also to forget that Balak, who hired 
Balaam, was a heathen, believing witchcraft and divination to be 


more potent than the favor or displeasure of the Most High, | 
_ of whom he knew but little. 


| Example of Sarai. 

Sin,—Will you favor me by explaining in your next publication, 
i. Peter iii.6. ‘* Even as Sarai obeyed Abraham, calling him Lord: 
whose daughters ye are so long as ye do well, and are not afraid with 
any amazement,” 

I am, Sir, 
Your’s Novus. 


The meaning seems to be this—that the example of Sarai is 
only to be imitated in those things wherein she did well. Through 
fear and sudden amazement, she denied having laughed when 
charged with that act of unbelief and folly by the angel who 
announced the birth of Isaac. (Gen. xvii. 10—15.) She was, in 
fact, surprised into sin, as every one must be who is not daily 
and hourly watchful and prayerful : and is therefore exhibited asa 
pattern only in those parts of her character which are unblameable. 
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POETRY. 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
(On her Birthday.) 


I saw, at earliest dawn of day, 
A streak of rosy light ; 

And watch'd it as it chased away 
The dusky shades of night ; 

And thought that earth could nought display 
So beauteous or so bright. 


It spread—and soon a thousand rays, 
Each lovely as before, 

Display'd to my admiring gaze, 
A thousand glories more ; 

All nature woke to life, and praise 
Of her Creator’s power. 


The sun shot down his fervid beam, 
A monarch in his pride ; 

Now glancing o’er the sparkling stream, 
Or sporting with the tide : 

Methought that, surely, nought could seem 
So beautiful beside. 


But when he gained his western throne, 
These glories seemed surpass d ; 

Behold, across a crimson zone, 
A veil of amber cast ; 

And I each scene was forced to own 
More lovely than the last. 


Thus may thy path be ever found, 
As days and seasons fly; 

As still thy rapid years roll round, 
To bear thee to the sky ; 

And heavenly grace thy path surround, 
With blessings from on high. 
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Then swift may roll the wheels of time, 
For each succeeding year 

Of maiden bloom or matron prime, 
Still brighter shall appear ; 

’Till thou to yonder world shalt climb, 
Beyond this lower sphere. 


L. W. 


FIRST FLOWERS OF SPRING. 


Tue roses and lilies and myrtles too 
Are the children of summer hours, 
They only bloom round us when skies are fair, 
They are fragrant, but fickle, flowers ; 
While the crocus and snowdrop spring from the ground, 
Though dreary and dark is the aspect round. 


You may say, perchance, that the cold north gale 
Comes scentless from the field, 
But have you forgotten the violet’s breath — 
The perfume it can yield? 
Oh the brightest flowers that poets sing, 
Give not richer sweets than this gem of the spring. 


> "Tis only in sunny seasons fair 
The delicate harebell blows ; 
Whilst our floral friend of sterner hours— 
The beautiful monthly rose, 
Blooms brightly on though the weather be drear, 
A constant companion throughout the year. 


And ere the branch of the forest tree 
Is tinged with its blush of green, 
The primrose tuft with its myried stars, 

On every bank is seen ; 
Loveliest and fairest of all wild flowers, 
Adorning our rustic and woodland bowers. 
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The welcome spring is coming again, 
In its brilliant emerald dress ; 
God sends his heralds on before, 
To illumine the wilderness ; 
And they are—the first flowers that meet our eyes 
| In the green forest glen ’neath April skies. 


Farnham. Annie 
SABBATH EVE. 


MILp eve will quickly o’er thee cast 
Her darken’d robe, blest Sabbath day ! 
Soon shall thine hours be with the past, 


And thou for ever wilt away. 


Soon shall the song of spring-tide bird 
Be hush'd amidst the dews of night, 
And when again its voice is heard 
A week-day sun shall spread its light. 


Father of Mercies! through thy love 
This day to weary man was giv’n, 

That we with all the saints above 
Might glorify thee—King of Heav’n. 


O condescend, thou Holy One, 

To grant the prayers we've offered thee ; 
Accept the service we have done, 

Albeit done imperfectly. 


Great God, our sinfulness forgive, — 
Unhallowed deed, or word, or thought ; 
May we to thee in future live 
Kind Father! as thy children ought. 


And now, may this sweet sabbath’s close 
On pastor's and their people’s hearts, 
Be like to heav'n’s calm repose, 
Whose blissful sabbath ne’er departs. 
Homerton. 8. J. Epuustow. 
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THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 


Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven? 
Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 


Why rest ye here, 
Where mortals to their Maker bend ? 
Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend? 


Ye never knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep. 
Penance is not for you, 
Blest wanderers of the upper deep. 


To you ‘tis given 
To wake sweet nature’s untaught lays ; 
Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 


Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o’er lakes and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 


Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could J but fly, 
I'd bathe in yon bright cloud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 


“Twere heaven indeed, 
Through fields of trackless light to soar, 
On nature’s charms to feed, 
And nature's own great God adore. 
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SHETLAND WHALE HUNT. 


When God had formed»man in his own image, he blessed 
him, and he said, “* Have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth on the earth”—{ Gen. i. 28). By. this, 
it was probably intended, that man was at liberty to make 
all the lower animals subservient to his necessity or 
convenience. 

We need not at present enquire what was the amount of 
service that Adam, in a state of innocence, was intended 
by God to derive from the creatures in earth, air, and sea, 
since for many purposes of food and clothing it would 
appear they were not to be required. All we know is, that 
though the first man disobeyed the just command of his 
Creator, yet the grant of sovereignty over the animals was 
not withdrawn, but, on the contrary, was renewed to Noah 
in still more ample and unlimited terms. 

Accordingly, man is still undisputed lord and vicegerent 
of his Creator over the brutal tribes: he subjects the 
mightiest of them to his service, such as the elephant and 
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q the camel; while others, again, useful or inimical, he over- 
4 powers and destroys. Would that we could say, he does this 
e only as necessity and humanity dictate! 
| It must be truly wonderful to witness the elephant, terrific 
lg and fierce in its native woods, so overawed by even the first 
| contact with the comparatively puny strength of man, as to 
crouch, cowed and subdued, and at once yield up his gigantic 
; powers to the control of one, whom, bya single stroke, he 
l® could crush to death, thus fulfilling that promise, “‘ the fear of 
| youand the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea: into your hand are 
they delivered.”’—( Gen. ix. 2). 

The same remark may be illustrated, when we witness also the 
ease with which men render tributary the “‘ Leviathan of the 
great deep.” Not requiring its services in the element which is 
its proper home, we have yet discovered that we need its produce 

when dead, and therefore we search for, and take its life ; and in 
no more striking point of view can we contemplate the superiority 
which, by means of speech and reason, man is able to exert 
over the brutes, than when we see him encounter and subdue a 
physical force so incomparably vaster than any that he could 
exert, thus at once proving and asserting his divinely delegated 

| dominion. 
i Our young readers are doubtless aware that every year many 
| large ships are sent from Britain to the Polar Seas in search of 
ii} the largest species of the whale tribe, which are from fifty to 
seventy feet in length, and of the value sometimes of some 
| hundred pounds. Some striking narratives of danger and escape 
iG during these voyages have been given. One of these, most to 
the point at present, states, that a gigantic whale ran with force 
| against a ship, in the absence of most of her crew, with the 
. boats, engaged in the chase of another—the bows of the vessel 
i. were staved by the stroke, when the animal, lashed apparently 
into ungovernable rage, after recoiling a little, dashed again at 
| the devoted ship, which was thus broken in two, and the few 
: men remaining in her, had hardly time to take to a boat, when 
she sank. Rarely one of these enormous creatures wanders 
towards the British coasts, and getting embayed among the 
shoals, is captured by many hands, eager to share in a prize 80 


| 
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valuable. About twenty-five years ago, a whale of this descrip- 
tion, in the course of a very preposterous (as we might say) and 
mal a propos excursion, ran itself aground in one of the small 
Shetland bays—being unable to turn, and the tide ebbing, it was 
soon destroyed. It lay like an island in five fathoms of water, and 
could be ascended only by means of ladders from the boats—its 
jaw bones, thirty feet in height, form an appropriate arch over 
the entrance gate of a gentleman’s residence in the immediate 
vicinity. 

But there is a much smaller species of this animal, which is 
gregarious, and roams in vast herds over the Northern Seas— 
these are called the ‘‘ Bottle-nose” or ‘‘Caing Whale.”’ The 
latter designation is given from their capability of being driven, 
just like a flock of poor sheep to the slaughter. In the Orkney 
and Shetland islands, flocks of these animals are discovered on 
the coast, and driven by various expedients into the bays, till they 
are beset and bewildered—they appear always to follow one of 
the largest and most powerful of the herd as a leader ; the object 
then is to cause him to rush on his fate, which, when he finds 
the water shallowing, he almost invariably does, and running on 
shore, the whole flock follow headlong. A whale hunt is a most 
surprising and exciting spectacle, and, while we cannot but 
lament the fate of the gentle and harmless creatures, we feel that 
we owe thanks to the Giver of all our comforts for providing so 
liberal a supply of artificial light, as that afforded by their oil, to 
enliven our long winter evenings; and the value of what is not so 
required at home is to the fishermen a considerable addition to 
their scanty resources. 

A few months since, the crew of a small boat engaged ip 
fishing early on a calm dull morning after some very tempestuous 
weather, caught a glimpse of a shoal of Bottle-nose whales, and 
immediately gave the alarm at the nearest point of land. The 
welcome news was soon spread, and many boats full of men and 
lads hastened to the scene. There appeared to be no less than 
a thousand in the herd: they were gambolling in unsuspicious 
safety and freedom, the mothers chasing and watching over their 
young with the greatest tenderness, and, as is the case with most 
gregarious animals, several wary sentinels were on the watch ; 
though one might enquire what foe could approach worthy of being 
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the camel; while others, again, useful or inimical, he over- 
powers and destroys. Would that we could say, he does this 
only as necessity and humanity dictate ! 

It must be truly wonderful to witness the elephant, terrific 
and fierce in its native woods, so overawed by even the first 
contact with the comparatively puny strength of man, as to 
crouch, cowed and subdued, and at once yield up his gigantic 
powers to the control of one, whom, bya single stroke, he 
could crush to death, thus fulfilling that promise, “‘ the fear of 
you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea: into your hand are 
they delivered.””—{ Gen. ix. 2). 

The same remark may be illustrated, when we witness also the 
ease with which men render tributary the “‘ Leviathan of the 
great deep.” Not requiring its services in the element which is 
its proper home, we have yet discovered that we need its produce 
when dead, and therefore we search for, and take its life ; and in 
no more striking point of view can we contemplate the superiority 
which, by means of speech and reason, man is able to exert 
over the brutes, than when we see him encounter and subdue a 
physical force so incomparably vaster than any that he could 
exert, thus at once proving and asserting his divinely delegated 
dominion. 

Our young readers are doubtless aware that every year many 
large ships are sent from Britain tothe Polar Seas in search of 
the largest species of the whale tribe, which are from fifty to 
seventy feet in length, and of the value sometimes of some 
hundred pounds. Some striking narratives of danger and escape 
during these voyages have been given. One of these, most to 
the point at present, states, that a gigantic whale ran with force 
against a ship, in the absence of most of her crew, with the 
boats, engaged in the chase of another—the bows of the vessel 
were staved by the stroke, when the animal, lashed apparently 
into ungovernable rage, after recoiling a little, dashed again at 
the devoted ship, which was thus broken in two, and the few 
men remaining in her, had hardly time to take to a boat, when 
she sank. Rarely one of these enormous creatures wanders 
towards the British coasts, and getting embayed among the 
shoals, is captured by many hands, eager to share in a prize 60 
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valuable. About twenty-five years ago, a whale of this descrip- 
tion, in the course of a very preposterous (as we might say) and 
mal a propos excursion, ran itself aground in one of the emall 
Shetland bays—being unable to turn, and the tide ebbing, it was 
soon destroyed. It lay like an island in five fathoms of water, and 
could be ascended only by means of ladders from ‘the boate-—its 
jaw bones, thirty feet in height, form an appropriate arch over 
the entrance gate of a gentleman’s residence in the immediate 

But there is a much smaller species of this animal, which is 
gregarious, and roams in vast herds over the Northern Seas— 
these are called the ‘ Bottle-nose” or “Ca‘ing Whale.” The 
latter designation is given from their capability of being driven, 
just like a flock of poor sheep to the slaughter. In the Orkney 
and Shetland islands, flocks of these animals are discovered.on 
the coast, and driven by various expedients into the bays, till they 
are beset and bewildered—they appear always to follow one of 
the largest and most powerful of the herd as a leader ; the. object 
then is to cause him to rush on his fate, which, when he. finds 
the water shallowing, he almost invariably does, and running on 
shore, the whole flock follow headlong. A whale hunt is a most 
lament the fate of the gentle and harmless creatures, we feel that 
we owe thanks to the Giver of all our comforts for providing, so 
liberal a supply of artificial light, as that afforded by their gil, to © 
enliven our long winter evenings; and the value of what is not.so 
required at home is to the fishermen a considerable addition to 
their scanty resources. 

fishing early on a calm dull morning after some very tempestuous 
weather, caught a glimpse of a shoal of Bottle-nose whales; and 
immediately gave the alarm at the nearest point of Jand... The 
welcome news was soon spread, and many boats full of men and 
lads hastened to the scene. There appeared to be np less.than 
a thousand in the herd: they. were. gambolling  in..unsuspicious 
safety and freedom, the mothers chasing and watching over.thear 
young with the greatest tenderness, and, as-is the case with most: 
gregarious animals, several-wary sentinels were.on the watchs: 
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thought alarming to such an aggregate of strength! Alas! 
danger imminent and fatal was near athand. It was impossible 
for the limited number of boats on the spot to surround the 
whole army of whales ; one wing was therefore selected, as being 
- most favourably situated for the purpose, and around these the 
men in the boats warily insinuated themselves, till they were 
detached from the main body, and then surrounded; gradually 
closing, and driving (or, in the vernacular, ca’ ing) the animals 
towards land, by shouting and throwing stones incessantly, the 
prey was soon secure. Secure? do our readers exclaim. Yes, 
from the well-known habits of the animals, though they 
fioundered about in alarm, making the water appear like a boiling 
cauldron, and maternal care became doubly anxious and bold. 
Ah! had the poor whales only known their own power, however, 
one effort was sufficient to have swept their apparently insigni- 
ficant assailants into the bosom of their element, and set them 
free! But the “fear and dread” of man prevailed, and after a 
short space, two hundred whales were stranded on a low beach in 
an open bay, just before the rising of the wind and sea would 
have rendered it dangerous or impossible. The men, (now joined 
by many more from the land,) leaping into the water, slaughtered 
the whole with harpoons, lances, knives, or any other weapons 
at hand. Even now maternal love was conspicuous, so that the 
young are always first despatched, for then the mother is secured : 
she will not, were escape possible, leave her offspring, even in 
death. This is a painful part of the proceeding ; but the fisher- 
men are in the highest state of excitement, thinking of nothing 
but securing their valuable prey; and humanity, as well as 
interest, combine to make the process of slaying as speedy as 

The proprietors of the ground on which the whales are 
‘stranded, claim a third of the whole: the rest is divided amongst 
the hunters. Each of these animals was worth nearly two 
pounds : they were from twelve to twenty feet in length. 

What a providential assistance has this proved, in a locality 
where the fishermen’s families are suffering extremely from a 
second failure of the potato crop! Nothing except the blubber 
or fat of these whales (which is manufactured into oil) is made 
use of in the British isles, except when some landlord or tenant, 
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more active and enlightened than his neighbours, makes manure 
for the farm of the carcases and bones. In general they are 
suffered to lie on the beach as a nuisance, or committed again 
to the sea. 

This matter of hunting these whales is very differently, and 
much more judiciously pursued, in the more remotely north 
islands of Faroe, a group belonging to the Danish crown. 
Capturing whales there is an object of main importance to the 
islanders, whose resources are still more circumscribed than our 
own. The Faroese have plans arranged, and stringent rules 
laid down, to which all must conform, in relation to finding, 
pursuing, and dividing the shoals of whales; consequently, there, 
much greater numbers are caught than in Shetland, where there 
is little concert and no authority, but in their place too often 
only injadicious exertion, directed by over-heated excitement. 
Moreover, the whale’s flesh is always used in Faroe as food, 
fresh or dried. When cooked, it looks and tastes exactly like 
beef, but a little coarser; and is perfectly free from any flavor 
of fish or oil. We cannot help regretting that this food, which 
is proved to be both palatable and nutritious, should in this 
country be rejected, from prejudice. 

When we consider the variety and numbers of the animal 
tribes, all given into the hand of man. for the purposes of comfort 
to him, what reason have we to lift our voice in praise, while we 
say, “‘ Thou openest Thy hand, and satisfiest every living thing.” 
_ Where there is a barren soil, there is a teeming ocean, and it may 
with truth be asserted, that it is man who fails in turning the 
manifold gifts of God to appropriate usefulness, else would there 
be fewer of those calamitous famines we have lately heard so 
much about. 

Man is culpably deficient in industry, or in judiciousness; he 
is guided by prejudice, or misled through ignorance, or im- 
poverished by wastefulness. The Lord fails not in bounty— 
‘“« He giveth liberally.” We fail in improving what is committed 
to our trust. We may perceive reasons of kindness and forbear- 
ance in the infliction of partial evil, even when it appears to 
proceed directly from the hand of God himself, for we imagine no 
cause of universal application has been, or ever will be, discovered 
for the late potato failure, except that it is a providential dis- 
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pensation from Him. It may not be wholly void of instruction 
or interest to mention the fact, that a gentleman of Shetland, 
accustomed to look at things comprehensively and philo- 
sophically, has, for at least fifteen years past, been expressing 
his opinion, that these islanders were each season advancing in 
the habit of trusting mainly to the potato crops. He pointed 
out to landlords and tenants, that though the bulk of food was 
greatest in return for the amount of labour, and though potatoes 
are peculiarly acceptable with a fish diet, yet that their cultiva- 
tion ought to be discouraged and restricted by every possible 
means, as not only exhausting to the soil, (the proof of which 
is very evident,) but decidedly injurious to the habits and consti- 
tutions of the population. The caution was unheeded; and now 
the Lord and ruler of all things has (as we believe in mercy) sent 
a serious check to the potato culture, which we trust may be 
meekly and obediently attended to. 

Behold, then, the goodness and severity of God! His goodness 
provides abundance for all our need, did we only turn it to 
proper account—temporal support—redeeming love—sanctifying 
grace. Let us ask of him who giveth these things liberally, and 
upbraideth not; and they shall be given to us. Let us also 
realize that even the severity of our heavenly Father is but 
another aspect of his goodness. ‘‘ He chastens but for our profit, 
that we may be partakers of his holiness,” and in the midst of judg- 
ment he “‘ remembers mercy.” Oh! that we might be wise, and 
consider these things! Around us we can trace, in these days, 
many wondrous dealings of providence, and as the blessed 
Redeemer, in the days of his flesh, called on the “lilies of the 
field” and the “fowls of the air” to give evidence of the 
bounteous, ever watchful care of our Father in heaven, so we 
think that there are none of these dealings, whether near at hand 
or more remote, from which the intelligent Christian may not 
derive divine lessons of profit, of warning, or encouragement. Our 
hearts—our thoughts—the roamings of our imaginings are ever 
apt to cleave to earth and earthly things. It is no insignificant 


attainment to be disposed to see the hand of the Lord in 
all things. E. 
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THE LIVING RILL. 


How often does the unsanctified, yet not uncultivated, homan 
intellect, borrow of the rich imagery of scripture, wherewith to 
adorn a tale or embellish a stanza, not always knowing, and very 
rarely acknowledging, the divine source to which he is indebted! 
Where can we find a more striking proof of the truth of this 
remark than in those beautiful verses in the Hebrew Melodies, 
which, once having heard repeated, recur to the memory of the 
author whenever she is led, by her Living Rill, to meditate on 
any fresh scene which exhibits the care of the Almighty in supply- 
ing the needs of his own redeemed ones. 

“The wild gazelle on Judah’s heights 

Exulting yet may bound, 

And drink from every living rill 

That flows from holy ground.” 
—Yes, those happy ones, the hart, the hind, and the tender 
fawn, whose privilege it is to feed upon the mountains of Judah, 
exult and bound because they know themselves to be safe and all 
defended in their defencelessness: they repose under the shade of 
the cedars of the hills, and drink of every sparkling rill which 
distils from the bright clouds, resting like a crown of glory on 
the summits of their mountains. 

It is to individuals tender and helpless, and wholly wanting in 
the cunning and discretion and thought needful for eminence in 
this present life, that the apparently devious course of the Living 
Rill now leads us; and if in the pursuit the reader should 
suddenly find that the gentle rill, along which we are endeavoring 
to lead him, met with fewer obstacles in that part of its course 
which now presents itself than it did in any other which may be 
brought before him, he may perchance arrive at stronger con- 
victions than he ever before entertained of the wisdom of this 
world being foolishness with God. Nay, he may find more; he 
may, by the divine favor, arrive at this discovery, that more true 
wisdom necessarily exists in the simplest, weakest human creature 
who is instructed from above, than in the most acute and 
sagacious worldling whom society has ever exalted ; for the first 
is taught to depend upon the omnipotent source of all good, 
whilst the last forms all his calculations, and builds all his hopes 
on things which his common sense and boastful reasonings can- 
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not have failed to assure him must shortly pass away from his 
apprehension, as the shadows of the night before the eye of the 
day. 

The history of the life of Jocelyn was preserved by one not 
born till a few years after the death of Horace Langford—hence 
the narrative appears to have been very barren of incidents during 
the interval between that event and the period in which the child 
was able to remember. The family continued to live together at 
Barwell Court, and the justice, it seems, had made up his mind 
that his son and heir was incapable of improvement. He there- 
fore sought only to make his life easy to him: he could not but 
sce that he was perfectly harmless, and that he had sense enough 
for self-preservation ; he therefore allowed him liberty to range 
at will about the domain with no other guard upon him than the 
servants, cottagers, and tenants about the estate, with each and 
all of whom he was set down as even more deficient than he really 
was. But this, it must be recollected, was the world’s estimate 
ofthe poor boy. ‘“‘ The Lord seeth not as man seeth ;’ and in 
His eyes Jocelyn was of much more account than many of the 
wise, the noble, and the learned. The simple truths of the 
Gospel had been so clearly, so kindly, and with such evidence of 
heart-felt earnestness, presented to his mind by Horace, that he 
had received them not only with deep anxiety, but with that 
intelligent curiosity which almost always accompanies the revela- 
tion of truth when it exactly meets the case of the recipient. 
Jocelyn was, in fact, an enlightened believer in the leading facts 
of scripture, and might have shamed many who invent doubts and 
difficulties as a means of evading the force with which the Bible 
ought to come home to the heart, forgetting that whilst it 
furnishes strong meat for those who are of full age, it is prodigal 
of milk for babes also. 

And, indeed, what is there unintelligible to the meanest human 
capacity in the great facts of the Gospel. To know that if we 
would be happy we must be saved from misery here and here- 
after—that we cannot save ourselves, but that Christ can and will 
these things constitute its marrow and fatness; and these 
things felt and understood, have strengthened, stablished, and 
settled the hopes of thousands, weak and despised as was poor 
Jocelyn Barwell. 
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In the way we have already described, the boy spent most of 
his time in the open air and in active exertions, obtaining strength 
of limb and constitution, with freedom of carriage and almost 
unequalled activity ; but though his features were fine and his 
complexion pure and glowing, no stranger could have seen him, 
even for a moment, without perceiving that something was very 
wrong within. Probably he might have been improved; and, 
indeed, he had improved whilst Horace was with him: he had 
then acquired some ideas, and had so far advanced in reading 
English, that he could read the Scriptures aloud to his friend, 
when that friend was too weak to hold the book. But as no 
one, after he had lost that friend, could be found, for several 
years, willing to bear with his monotonous, unconnected, abrupt 
style, and his perpetual references to what master Horace had 
said, and what master Horace had told him, he was often con- 
demned entirely to the society of Cesar, and to learn no other 
lessons and acquire no other information but what he picked up 
by watching the natural inhabitants of the woods, or the adjacent 
fields, or of the farm and poultry yard, not one of his own fellow- 
creatures then having the least idea of the sweet things which he 
could have told them, would they have tolerated his general 
peroration—‘* When master Horace lived here, he told me so 
and so,” 

In the mean time, no children were granted to the ambitious 
desires of Mr. and Mrs. Rokeby, although their wishes had been 
strengthened by the fact that Mr. Rokeby’s elder brother, a 
baronet, had only daughters. At length, when Jocelyn was be- 
come a tall long-limbed boy, hopes were given of a young Rokeby, 
a grandson of Mr. Barwell’s. But unhappily, (as Jocelyn him- 
self might have said) when the son was born, he proved to bea 
daughter. Both parents were disappointed, and poor little 
Barbara, for such was the name given to the babe, was put out 
to be nursed by a kindly cottager of superior order, living in a 
lodge which opened its gates from the most remote and retired 
part of the park, into a wood of some extent, belonging to the 
property. 

Whether Jocelyn did or did not think it very unkind in his 
sister to send her little girl away, cannot now be asserted; but 
this is certain, that from the day in which she was sent to the 
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lodge, he went, as regularly as the morning rose, to see the little 
one. Let the first motive be what it might, it soon became 
clear to every one that a feeling of strong affection for her 
had taken deep root in the breast of Jocelyn, becoming, in fact, a 
principle of his feeble mind, and calling out in the sequel every 
power and every feeling of his heart and his natural powers. 
The infant for some months, of course, could not know him nor 
notice him, but after a while she smiled when she saw him; and 
again, after another advance of time, she quavered and crowed, 
and extended her little arms towards him when he came in sight ; 
and next she hugged him with her baby arms, and kissed him 
with open mouth, and then she cooed to him—and then she 
tempted him to carry her out of doors—and then she tried to talk 
to him, and before she could utter his name he was her slave for 
life, and Cesar was another of her faithful votaries. Either of 
these two, it might almost have been said, would have given up 
his life for her sake ; and although infants are the most despotic 
of all tyrants, yet neither the one nor the other was ever found 
to resist the exactions of little Barbara. Things had gone on in 
this way for several years, and at the time when the parents were 
beginning to contemplate the removal of the child, (though they 
both agreed that she could not be better than where she was) the 
long-desired object was given to them in the form of a son, on 
whom the mother fondly bestowed all her affections, and on 
whom the father looked as on a future baronet, bestowing his 
éwn name, Reginald, on the unconscious little being. 

The justice, who had been declining for several years, only 
lived long enough, after the birth of Reginald, to make con- 
' siderable alterations to his will: by these he appointed his faith- 
fal steward, Watson, and his family solicitor the guardians of 
Jocelyn, instead of his daughter and her husband; and having 
left a large sum to Barbara, he appointed her uncle’s guardians 
to be her trustees. 

These arrangements gave such offence to Mr. and Mrs. Rokeby, 
that very speedily after becoming acquainted with them, they 
gave up housekeeping at the Hall, left their little girl with the 
nurse at the lodge, and abandoning the brother, whose very 
existence was a rankling thorn in their sides, to the easy rule of 
Mr. Watson, they went abroad with their infant boy. Little did 
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they anticipate the dreadful circumstances which rendered their 
return impossible, until, even had they desired it, they had lost 
all opportunity of gathering up the ties of natural and family 
affection which they had so cruelly cast away ; for these ambitious 
parents found themselves childless when they returned to England, 
with no descendant to gather up the title and rich inheritance 
which had devolved to them. Their son was dead, and the long 
neglected daughter also passed to a happier state of being. An 
original letter which had been kept within the leaves of a bible 
by her to whom it was addressed, written by little Barbara her- 
self, now lies before the narrator, and this epistle, in its child- 
like style, presents so sweet a picture of him who by the world 
was accounted a fool, that it would bea shame to give its contents 
to our readers in any but the original form. It should be, how- 
ever, remembered, that it was really penned many months after 
the actual death of the writer’s uncle Jocelyn Barwell, and though 
the paper was much biotted and stained, yet it is, we trust, faith- 
fully made out. It was dated near the end of the last century, 
and ran as follows :-— 


Che Letter. 


“You asked me, my own dear 
the account of all I remembered of my own beloved uncle Jocelyn; 
and it is to be written in order of time, you said, as things 

“ But when I began to think how I could do that,,d got 
puzzled, for how could I, or any one, set in order the memories 
of things which happened when they were almost babies; but I 
will do my best, and I fear you will think my best very bad; for 
when I think of my own dear, dear uncle, and of. those happy, 
to write, as you expect me todo... | 

« Thea what-can I say ofthese years which reached sll-long 
from the time I first remember, till that saddest of all times to 
me, when my uncle went away to see his Saviour, face to face. © 

“ My uncle taught me never to say that any one was dead who 
was loved by this Saviour. ‘Horace is not dead,’ he always said, 
‘for Jesus Christ loved him; be was only asleep when he was 
taken away.’ I do not remember my paps and mamma end little 
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brother, they went away long, long ago; nor have I the least 
recollection of grandpapa: the first I can remember is being with 
dear nurse at that pretty lodge, which was all surrounded with 
trees and flowers. I could almost fancy that when I was a very 
little child the porch was always covered with honey-suckles and © 
roses in full bloom. 

** When uncle Jocelyn came with Cesar every morning—Cesar 
always told us when he was coming, for the poor dog cut across 


_ the groves by such a low narrow way among the briers and bushes 


that his master could not pass them—and then, as dear nurse used 
to say, there was no peace till I was dressed to go out with my 
bonnet and other things according to the season, though I scarcely 
remember any season which did not seem to me then like bright. 
sweet summer; for all my memories of my happy, happy young 
days—before I lost the dearest friend that ever orphan infant had 
—are bright as if the sun had always shone upon them, and per- 
fumed as if it had always been the season for flowers and the 
singing of birds. 

“It seems to me now as if we had been all day out of doors, I 
being sometimes in my young tall uncle’s arms, or for a change 
on one or another shoulder, or when I required it, (for he seldom 
refused me any thing) riding on his back, whilst he crept along 
on his hands and knees, giving me a tumble occasionally on a 
soft bank, and then uttering such a merry ringing laugh as I 
have never heard since from any one, and perhaps shall never 
hear again. 

** But we were not always moving ; sometimes we sat down in 
the shade of some tree, and held conversations with each other in 
our own fashions, which were not like other people’s, I dare say ; 
but if they were not such as others might think good, they were 
better to me than all I have ever heard since. 

“TI know that my dear uncle was reckoned a fool by some 
people, and he always said of himself that he was a fool; but 
whether he was oneor not to the world, to me he was the sweet- 
est, wisest, best companion that a child could have —and oh! so 
very pleasant! He knew the ways of the living creatures in the 
woods and fields very well, and could tell so many of their little 
private ways, of what they did in their holes, and how they took 
care of their young ones, and when he saw any of these creatures 
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whilst we were sitting in some quiet shady place, he would begin 
all at once to tell something about it, and then he could imitate 
any creature's cry; and that so truly, that I have heard the 
cuckoos answer him from a tree, or the poultry and dogs from a 
distant yard. 

“1 have not yet spoken of that one thing in which he was 
most lovely of all—that which really makes the happiness of our 
lives, and all our other pleasures, more and more pleasant. 
Without that one thing we should soon get tired of groves, and 
green lawns, and the cool running waters, and of the birds and 
the deer, and all happy sights and sounds out of doors. I see, 
indeed, that people in this place get tired of every thing, and it 
might have been the same with us if it had not been that every 
thing was so joined in my uncle’s mind with holy and heavenly 
thoughts, that he hardly ever spoke of anything which was before 
him without bringing something forward which seemed to him 
to belong to it in the happy world which is unseen. He could 
not look up at the bright and glorious sky, or down into the cup 
of a little flower or abroad upon the glades and groves, but he 
saw something about God in them and he was always trying to 
make me understand these thoughts. 

‘‘Many, many, many times, too, have I heard him say, ‘I was 
a fool—I am a fool; but Horace loved me, Horace would have 
died for me, though I wasa fool. Jesus, too,’ he would say, ‘ is 
greater than Horace—Horace is gone to sleep, but the Saviour 
never sleeps, he loves me more than Horace did. Horace said 
so. He loves me though I am afool; he loves you little Barbara, 
He died for you, he will always love you. We cannot see him 
with our eyes; Horace said we could not, but we see his beauty 
in the sun, and his glory too; and he makes corn grow to feed 
us, and fruit to delight us, and water for us to drink. Horace 
said that there is no love like his love.’ 

“ And may I believe, dear Miss Emmeline ;—yes I do believe— 
that the blessing of God descended on the teachings of my beloved 
‘uncle, even when I was a very little child. But since | have been 
able to make out my Bible for myself: and to talk with other 
people on the subject; and to hear good sermons and read good 
books, I have obtained a much clearer knowledge of my God, my 
Saviour, and myself: for although some people tell us that 
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children cannot understand these things, the Word of Truth says 
that even babes and sucklings can perfect God's praise. 

“I cannot write much about the miserable time when I lost 
my own dear uncle, and was sent to school. He was taken 
away suddenly, as young people sometimes are, as well as old; 
but to the last he knew his little Barbara, and his last words to 
me were, ‘ Farewell, my little one; you will remember what I 
have told you of the Redeemer, and of the love of the Father and 
of the Holy Spirit ; all other wisdom beside the knowledge of the 
love of God, is foolishness, my own, my gentle one. Oh! I am 
blessed,’ he added ; ‘words cannot tell’—and he never spoke 
again. 

“*And this,’ said Mr. Watson—‘ this is the youth they called 
a fool!’ Oh! would to God the world were filled with such 
fools. Farewell, my dear Miss Emmeline, I cannot—no I can- 


not—add another line.” M. M. S. 
(To be continued.) 


> THE THREE WORDS. 


Ir was “The Office of the Holy Week, according to the 
Roman Missal and Breviary”—published with the authority of 
that church, and recognized as a faithful guide by all true 
papists ! 

The thought at once flashed through the mind of Mr. Singleton, 
that possibly his niece had gone much farther from the truth and 
simplicity of the gospel than he had previously suspected. The 
limit of his fear had been that she might have fallen into some of 
the errors of Tractarianism ; but now he was unwillingly led to 
suppose that she had sunk still deeper. Had the forms, and 
superstitious observances, and circumstances of outward pomp 
and shew, connected with the religion of the Tractarians, led 
her to look into the absurd and idolatrous associations by which 
the Romish church endeavors to throw around them an atmos- 
phere of mystery, of poetry, and blind devotion? And had she 
gone farther than her instructor dared to do, from mercenary 
motives, and the fear of forfeiting the morsel of bread exacted 
under false pretences from his misled parishioners ?—Had she, in 
fact, become a Romanist ? 


He had not failed to mark the confusion of Emma, as he 
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glanced with ill-affected indifference over the pages of the little 
book ; but it was some time before he could make up his mind to 
put a question, which he feared might lead to results at once 
fatal to his own peace of mind, and deeply distressing to the 
feelings of his niece. At last, however, he said in a kind and 
half-earnest manner, as if his apparent indifference would lighten 
the weight of the reply —*‘ Emma, are you a papist ?” 

Some of our readers will, perhaps, be all anxiety for a reply ; 
but those who can realize the feelings of both uncle and niece at 
this crisis, will not, we are sure, expect one. Emma could read 
so exactly the spirit and temper in which this important enquiry 
had been framed, that she found it impossible to summon reso- 
lution sufficient for the task. Had it been put in any other form 
she could have evaded it. Had it been proposed in less real kind- 
ness of heart, she could have made up her mind to risk a reply. 
Had it come from any one beside her uncle, she would have felt 
comparative indifference as to consequences. But asked as it was 
in plainest terms, with unaffected tenderness and deep concern, 
and by one more dear than all the world beside, what could mere 
words have done in explanation of the problem, even had they 
been forthcoming? 

We need scarcely describe further the embarrassment of Emma. 
She knew how her silence would necessarily be interpreted, and 
she could not bear the discourtesy of allowing Mr. Singleton to 
answer his own question in this way, yet she dared do nothing 
else ; and her agitated manner shewed too plainly that her uncle's 
surmise was not far from the truth. The terrible disclosure was 
made, and from that moment he felt painfully assured that 
Emma Singleton was an avowed papist. The prevailing emotion, 
however, in his mind was that of deep sympathy for the deluded 
girl; he saw that she had been cruelly ‘‘ wounded in the house 
of her friends,” and despising small things, she had unhappily 
fallen by little and little. He could therefore feel for her, and weep 
with her. Yet he now and then experienced, as holy Paul had 
done under circumstances strikingly similar, when his Galatian 
converts had been treacherously won over to another gospel 
which was not another, those risings of holy indignation, which 
found utterance in the heartfelt ejaculation, “‘ 1 would they were 
even cut off that trouble you !” 
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It was some time before the feelings of either party were suffi- 
ciently tranquilized to allow of any conversation on the disclosures 
of that evening; but at length the subject was opened by 
Mr. Singleton. 

“ Well, Emma,” said he, “I should like to know by what 
process you have arrived at this melancholy conclusion? There 
may be still hope that if once plainly shewn your error, you may 
be induced to retrace your steps and return to your first love. 
You are not, I presume, pledged to any public avowal of 
your principles, and I trust, may by God's grace, be brought 
back to the Great Shepherd and Bishop of souls, without 
any of those distressing circumstances which must have 
attended your return, had you made an open profession of your 
opinions.” 

Though uttered in the kindest spirit, these few words again 
opened the flood-gates of grief in the mind of Emma. Had her 
uncle at once supposed the worst—nay, had he gone farther, and 
imagined her to have been more deeply immersed in the super- 
stitions, and enslaved by the lying wonders of Romanism than 
she really was—it would have pained her far less than this con- 
siderate and charitable view of the case. Her own conscience, 
and her uncle's tenderness were brought into trying conflict, and 
her thoughts, alternately accusing and excusing, could find no 
vent in words. She sighed deeply, and on being pressed more 
closely, gave Mr. Singleton to understand, though not in direct 
terms, that she had already given notice of her desire to be pub- 
licly received into the bosom of the Catholic church at no very 
distant day. 

We need not particularize the scene which followed this con- 
fession. It must suffice to say that Mr. Singleton, seeing no 
probability of turning the present occasion to much profitable 
purpose, and unwilling that his niece should be swayed by mere 
impulse, or borne down by feelings which he feared might be in 
& great measure the result of those peculiar circumstances under 
which they had now met, declined to enter into any controversy 
respecting the great question at issue. He contented himself 
with eliciting a few of the reasons which Emma urged in extenua- 
tion of her conduct, and which, shorn of all their affecting 
accessories, and divested of a few incoherences of expression, will 
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be given presently. We shall, however, preface them with a few 
general remarks. 

The letting in of heresies, is very like the letting out of water. 
It begins with words, goes on to things indifferent, and is con- 
summated by an entire repudiation of the great doctrines of the 
gospel. It had been so in the melancholy case before us. The 
minister, had become the “ priest;’’ the Lord’s table, “ the 
altar ;”’ and the feast of memorial, the ‘‘ Eucharistic Mystery.” 
The reading, the singing, the responses, the attitude of the 
worshippers, the arrangement of the several parts of the church, 
its furniture and ornaments—all these admitted of, or required, 
such alterations as might prove “‘ aids to devotion.” But Devotion 
has two daughters, and the oldest is blind. Her name is Igno- 
rance. The younger and meeker, Piety, is unobtrusive, and as 
such, but little known. She it is who “ prays in secret,” and her 
‘“‘manner of prayer” is not for the million. It was consequently 
in the school of the first-born of these daughters, that the forms 
of worship sought to be introduced were studied. And they 
were well worthy of their parentage, for they inevitably led on 
to one or other of these alternatives—either they were altogether 
soulless and without a meaning, the mere husks and shells of 
superstition ; or they possessed a symbolism only to be opened 
and unriddled by a full acquaintance with the lying legends and 
mystical associations of Romanism. 

It was this last point which laid deep hold on the judgment of 
Emma Singleton. For, captivated and darkened as that judg- 
ment was, it was, nevertheless, far superior to that abject and 
drivelling thing miscalled reason, possessed by others in a similar 
position. Drawn gradually into the silly forms of Puseyism, she 
longed, naturally enough, to know something of their original 
meaning and associations. To call anything by a certain name, 
without knowing what that name meant; or to perform any act, 
without knowing more about it than that it was an act, appeared 
to her so childish and inane a thing, that her mind could not rest 
till she had looked beyond the mere name or act into its recondite 
import. She felt that love was the very heart of true worship, 
and that love could burn freely only in a clear and transparent 
atmosphere. To use her own simile, there was a sense of oppres~ 
sion in all her public acts of religion, rendered the more 
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y distressing by an intense inward yearning to throw it off, and 
worship without doubt or distraction, in the full light of an 
affection spiritualized and refined from above. Coleridge defines 
music to be the twilight between instinct and reason; and this 
: was exactly Emma’s view of the mere pomp of Puseyism. It was 
an imposing but painful mystery; a shadow without any sub- 
stance; a mean without an end; an instrument without an 
object. It was not therefore to be wondered at that she was 
anxious to look farther than her instructor. Speaking, amongst 
of other innovations introduced at Springclose, of the splendid gilt 
oe cross floriated and jewelled, which Mr. Glossenfane had placed 
: upon the altar, she described, with much emphasis, the intensity 
of those feelings which it excited in her own ardent mind, as 
contrasted with the cold formality and indifference of: others 
: among the congregation ; adding that she felt herself under this 
impulse almost constrained to give to that precious symbol the 

‘full measure of adoration conceded to it by the papists. 

The statement, fearful though it was, was undoubtedly made © 
in all sincerity, and though framed in genuine feeling, it threw 
the whole power of the contrast—not between Protestantism and 
Romanism, but between a heartless and abject form of Puseyism, 
and the warm, but meretricious and soul-destroying rites of 
Popery ; between a cold, showy, and unmeaning observance, and 
a ceremonial which was, at all events, significant and figurative, 
however awfully abused. 

Mr. Singleton felt not at all disposed to discuss the compara- 
tive merits of Puseyism and Popery ; he looked, in fact, upon the 
first, as the royal road to the second ; and it had certain features 
which in his own mind rendered it even more odious than the 
other, inasmuch as he remembered, not without feelings of |S 

peculiar anguish, the lesson he had himself learned from a dear 
relative, now deceased—“ C’est le premier pas qui The 
first step towards error is at once the most difficult and danger- 
ous—not indeed that in our fallen matures any step in that 
direction is difficult, for all are far too easy; but because every- 
thing is what it is by comparison. Puseyism, therefore, as the 
first step to popery, was likely to find little mercy at the hands — 
of Mr. Singleton. He detested, too, the awful hypocrisy of those 
men who, while Romanists at heart, (if heart be any word in 
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their vocabulary) could yet hold preferment in a church pro- 
fessedly protestant, and so recklessly practise the very rites they 
were bound by their own vows to renounce as idolatrous and 
superstitious. It was therefore more in sorrow than in anger, 
that he heard Emma's avowal. 

‘‘T must love the Cross, uncle, when I think, as who can fail 
to do, of all its mournful and yet delightful associations! I 
must love it.” Then raising her eyes and clasping her hands, she 
whispered audibly, ‘‘ O Crux! Ave spes unica !” 

“Emma!” said Mr. Singleton, rising in his emotion, and 
seizing her clasped hands, as if by this proceeding he hoped to 
neutralize an act of idolatry, for which alone the heart was 
responsible—‘‘ Emma! my dear Emma! you can hardly be aware 
of the enormity of your guilt in offering to a mere piece of wood, 
the honor and worship which are alone due to God. If an angel, 
specially commissioned to open to the eyes of John in Patmos, as 
full a view as he could bear, of the glories of that great city, the 
holy Jerusalem above, could in a voice of thunder, denounce an 
act of worship paid to him, how can you be guiltless in thus 
calling on a shapeless piece of wood as your only hope?” 

“ But, uncle,” replied Emma, “ we look beyond the symbol to 
the symbolized.” 

‘** As a catholic, you cannot do this,”’ said Mr. Singleton, again 
taking up the little book and rapidly turning over its pages. 
Then, having found the chant required, he read as follows :— 


Crux Fidelis. 


“© faithful Cross! O noblest Tree! 
In all our woods, there’s none like thee: 
No earthly groves, no shady bowers, 
Produce such leaves, such fruit, such flowers; 
Sweet are the nails, and sweet the wood, 
That bear a weight, so sweet, so good! 

“ Bend, towering tree! Thy branches bend! 
Thy native stubbornness suspend; 
Let not stiff nature use its force, 
To weaker sap have now recourse ; 
With softest arms, receive thy load, 
And gently bear our Dying God.” 
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“If this, Emma,” he continued, “be not idolatry of the 
grossest kind, I know not what is; especially when its use is pre- 
ceded by all those forms connected with it in the Romish church. 
The priest, as you know too well, had previously uncovered the 
symbol, and carried it to a place before the altar, where the feet 
of the crucifix, having been firet kissed by himself, were kissed by 
all the clergy and laity, two and two, kneeling thrice on both 
knees. And, here, is the paraphrase of your own very ejaculation. 

“ Hail Cross! our Hope, on Thee we call, 
Who keep this mourning festival : 

Grant to the just increase of grace, 

And every sinner’s guilt eflace |"’ 


Emma knew not what to say. Her conscience could not 
excuse the act; for she had really sunk the unseen and eternal,. 
in the thing seen. But grieved as she was to witness the deep 
sorrow of her uncle, it can scarcely be wondered at if she 
attempted farther evasion. Like a practised Jesuit, though this 
was far from being her real character, she said, 

“But, uncle, we do not understand the term ‘ adoration’ as 
you do. Its meaning must be ascertained by the nature of the 
object, and the intention of the person who employs it.” 

“Its Auman meaning.may, perhaps,” rejoined Mr. Singleton ; 
“but we are speaking of the sense in which God, and god-taught 
men, employ it. The word, then, signifies, as you yourself con- 
fess, that mark of respect which is shewn by the application of the 
hand to the mouth, from the latin words ad and ore. In this 
way it was understood by pious Job, who shuddered at the bare 
idea of paying such reverence even to the most glorious created 
symbol of the Great Unseen — 


“ If | beheld the Sun when it shined, or the Moon walking in brightness, 
And my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand, 
That also were an iniquity to be punished by the judge, 

For I should have denied the God that is above.” 


The earnestness, tempered with genuine feeling, with which 
this last argument was uttered, convinced Emma that she was 
altogether unequal to measure lances with her uncle. She quitted 
her ground, and acknowledged her inability to carry on the contest 
unprepared. But hoping that Mr. Singleton might concede 
something, she spoke of the aids to devotion derivable from the 
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fittings up, and ornaments, and decorations of the sanctuary— 
the decencies and proprieties of worship as she called them. 

“ Your church, my dear Emma,” said her uncle, “ is in this, as 
in many other things, most inconsistent, At Easter, as you know, 
your altars are denuded, stripped of all ornaments, and left bare, 
‘or covered only with a plain black cloth. And why? ‘To pre- 
vent,’ as you, yourselves admit, ‘all interruption in devotion,’ 
Your ‘aids,’ therefore, on your own shewing, are interruptions, 
leading away from,and not towards, the only proper object of 
worship. They are distractions, and lets and hindrances, in your 
religious services, and lamentably calculated to divide or draw off 
those affections which belong exclusively to the Altogether 
Lovely.” 

The deep silence which followed these remarks, rendered 
audible the ticking of the time-piece upon the console-table near 
which Mr. Enderby was seated, and naturally induced him to 
turn round. It was near midnight. As he rose to take his leave, 
he said, 

‘‘ Emma, my dear child, I need not tell you how deeply pained 
Iam by your disclosures. You have seen it, and have felt with 
me, and for me. Of course you cannot remain here; I shall 
at once make arrangements for your removal, and in the mean 
time I would affectionately remind you that all the distressing 
anxiety you have caused me is due to one error only—a great one 
it must be confessed ; but still an error, that if once rightly un- 
derstood, may by God’s grace be yet repented of and renounced. 
This awful mistake cannot be better set before you than in the 
words of Inspiration—‘ Cursed is the man that trusteth in man.’ 
A deference to human authority is the rock on which you have 
split. ‘If God be God, follow him, but if man be God, then 
follow him.’ The door once opened, the citadel must fall.” 

We need not describe the parting scene. Her uncle was no 
sooner gone, than Emma rushing to her own room, again gave 
vent to her feelings in a copious flood of tears. Overcome by the 
struggle which her mind had that evening passed through, she 
soon retired for the night, but it was some time before she could 
obtain that rest in sleep she so much needed. 

Mr. Singleton walked thoughtfully towards the town; his 
heart, no less than that of his niece, had been overtasked, and he 
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was meditating what arrangements he must make for her re- 
moval from the house where she had been so treacherously 
betrayed into the errors of a false creed and practice, when he 
heard the clatter of hoofs in the direction whither he was going. 
Looking up, he saw some hundred yards before him, though 
faintly through the cold haze, the form of a small low vehicle 
with four or five figures in it. The most conspicuous of these 
were two seated in the front, and trolling out some low tune. As 
the pony-chaise, for such it proved to be, drew nearer, the party 
acting as coachman leaned forward, and flourishing his whip, 
called out impertinently, in a feigned, querulous voice, to Mr. 
Singleton. 

The night sees many things that the he would be ashamed 
of. The facetious coachman was no other than the Reverend 
Silenus Glossenfane, returning from the ball! And yet this 
conscientious clergyman would repair on the morrow “ duly at 
clink of bell to morning prayer,” that day being sacred to the 
memory of St. Simeon Stylites. H. R. E, 

( To be continued, ) 


To E. 
(See page 110.) 


Your poor gipsy tramper a Sinner was born, 
Like Bunyan, and all of his race, 

To an heritage wretched, and poor, and forlorn— 
Our glory and pride to abase. 


But Bunyan, a Saviour most graciously found, 
And we trust that your story will prove, 
Like grace in the poor gipsy boy may abound, 
Thro’ a dying Redeemer's rich love. 
Yet perhaps "tis unfair, till the sequel I hear, 
To risk giving cause of complaint— 
Though your “Three Words” 
Are Sinner, and Saviour, and Saint.* 


Saffron Walden. T. ¥. 


* Our correspondent must either “ guess again,” or “ give it up.” H.R. E. 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF LEARNING GEOGRAPHY? 

“TI am looking for my geography book,’’ said Jane Grant, with 
a sigh, as she was rapidly inspecting the contents of a book-stand 
in her grandmamma’s drawing room; “ not that it is at all likely 
to be here, but I must look everywhere, I suppose, till I find it.” 

The search was unsuccessful, and Jane left the room; but ina 
few minutes she returned, with a gleam of hope on her features, 
as addressing me, she said; ‘‘ Do you think, Miss Smith, that I 
need mind about my geography book? perhaps I shail not require 
it at Oaklands: do you know if Mrs, Walters is particular about 
geography ; because I have learnt through mine agair and again ?”’ 

My reply was, that I knew Mrs. Walters wished Jane and her 
sister to take all the books with them that they had been accus- 
tomed to use, though of course I could not answer for her desiring 
them to continue to learn out of the same: but as to geography 
itself, I could assure her that there were few branches of educa- 
tion to which Mrs. Walters attached greuter importance, and I 
knew very well that her acquaintance with the subject was far tou 
limited to admit of her indulging a hope of being allowed to 
discontinue it for a long time to come. 

“T never liked geography,”’ was her reply; “and I never shall. 
There is nothing I dislike so much as learning long lists of places, 
and I am sure it is of no use.” 

“But when you find the places in a map, surely you do not 
find it so difficult to commit them to memory ?”’ 

“But [I never do find them in a map, it is so troublesome; 
and Miss Turner used to say it was a much greater exercise of 
memory to learn them without.” 

Poor Jane! I thought,—no wonder that you do not like the 
thought of commencing a new course of geography! Then 
thinking aloud, I said, ‘‘ Well Jane, by the time | come to Oak- 
lands I have no doubt I shall find that you enjoy your geography 
lesson as much as any other; for Mrs. Walters exerts herself to 
make everything she teaches, interesting ; and where there is any 
desire for improvement, I never knew her unsuccessful.” 

I must now tell my young readers something about Jane Grant, 
as to many of them it will no doubt appear strange that she 
should have expressed such dislike to what is generally a favorite 
study. 
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Jane and Mary Grant were orphans; their parents had both 
been taken from them at so early an age, that they neither of 
them retained any distinct recollection of them. Mrs. Grant, 
their father’s mother, had immediately sent for the children, and 
they had ever since remained with her, receiving the utmost 
kindness and the most unbounded indulgence from her. She had 
determined that, if possible, they should turn out two very 
accomplished young ladies, and as far as externals went, there 
was every probability that her wishes would be realized. They 
had now reached the respective ages of fourteen and fifteen, and 
in point of appearance and deportment they were unexceptionable. 
Mary had a fine musical taste which had been fostered as far as 
possible; she had acquired a brilliant touch and a rapidity of 
execution that it almost made you breathless to listen to. Her 
voice was full and sweet, and her singing promised to be some- 
thing quite above the average. 

Jane's eye was more correct than her ear, therefore she had 
been early instructed in drawing; and certainly few girls of her 
age could copy a drawing with greater ease or fidelity, but of all 
that constitutes the difference between the work of the mind, and 
the mere execution of the hand, she was profoundly ignorant. 
She would have copied a defect as accurately as an excellence: 
she could give no reason why the light should fall on one parti- 
cular object more than on another, except that so it was in the 
copy; and in fact, as far as habits of thought were concerned, 
the time of both might as well have been spent in play. What 
were called their lessons, that is, such things as geography, 
history, and English grammar, were considered by Mrs. Grant as 
of very secondary importance. A succession of incompetent 
governesses, failed either to give them much information, or to 
excite in their minds the desire to procure it for themselves. 
Their grandmamma’s library was not extensive, and consisted 
principally of books which young girls would not have much 
desire to peruse: so that their reading was pretty much restricted 
to what they toiled through with their governesses; that is to 
say, to dry historical abridgements, in which there was little to 
interest, as all association of ideas was wanting. They heard few 
topics discussed by those who visited at Mrs. Grant's, except 
such as were purely local, so that it is not to be wondered at, if 
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they were more deficient in general information, and more ignorant 
of even ordinary subjects of interest, than most girls of their age. 

Their mother had been an early friend of my own, and happening 
to be visiting in the neighbourhood, I was received by Mrs. Grant 
with the utmost kindness. She was at this time perplexed as to 
what she should do with her granddaughters. She had resolved 
on parting with them for a few years, as she was willing to make 
.@ present sacrifice in losing their society, in order to secure their 
permanent advantage. She was, however, quite at a loss where 
tosend them. A London finishing school was what her thoughts 
ost tended to, but then the girls had always lived in the country, 
and she feared the change might be disadvantageous to their 
health. It was with a very faint hope of success that I named my 
friend Mrs. Walters, as one under whose charge it was particu- 
larly desirable to place young people. Perhaps it was the fact 
that she had also been the friend of Mrs. Charles Grant, her 
daughter-in-law, which decided the point. At any rate, Mrs. 
Grant, from the first mention of her name, seemed to abandon 
all other plans for them, and empowered me to open a negotiation 
with Mrs. Walters, which was now happily brought to the 
conclusion which I most desired. 

Mrs. Walters had been early left a widow with three little girls, 
and finding herself greatly dependant upon her own exertions, 
she had educated with these three or four other children, gene- 
rally of Indian birth, who were thus entrusted to her individual 
care for a series of years. She was a person of deep piety, 
combined with remarkable cheerfulness of manners, and a mind 
of great resources ; gentle, yet firm, she never failed to secure the 
respect as well as the love of her pupils. Her aim, she always 
said, was two-fold—so to prepare them for heaven as though she 
were assured that life was to be short; and so to fit them for the 
duties of life, as if certain that it was to be extended to the utmost 
possible limit. She used to say that she did not wish to train her 
girls exclusively for a drawing room life, but for a life in every room 
in the house; and she did not forget how many hours, one might 
say how many lives, are spent in asick room. She was therefore 
anxious betimes to store their minds with resources which they 
might fall back upon when youth and health should fail. 

Mary and Jane looked forward on the whole with much pleasure 
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to the prospect of their removal from home, though not without 
occasional misgivings, and that dread of weariness which always 
arises from the exercise of faculties which have been too long 
allowed to lie dormant ; for they were well aware that their minds 
were td be much more exercised than formerly, and their fingers 
less. They used to delight to talk with me of the mode of life 
pursued at Oaklands, and Jane would often recur to the subject 
of geography, as the one which weighed most heavily upon her 
mind. ‘* I never can—indeed I never can, remember the names 
of places,’’ was her constant remark. 

One day we had taken a long walk, and had ascended a consi- 
derable eminence where a lovely view was spread out before us. 
In one quarter, the prospect was hidden by mists, but in every 
other direction the view was unobscured. It commanded a part 
of the country in which I had never been, and Jane pointed out 
to me village after village, tracked the course of the river, and not 
only told me the names of the places which I saw, but also pointed 
out the position of many others which the mist rendered invisible ; 
in fact she succeeded in giving mea most accurate impression of a 
wide tract of country. 


When we were all assembled round the tea table that evening, 


| I told Mrs. Grant that I had been indebted to Jane for one of the 


most distinct and accurate geographical lessons I had ever 
received. 

It was really amusing to see Jane's look of surprise: it was 
with some difficulty I could persuade her that she had given a 
practical illustration of her capacity to learn the thing of all 
others which she so much professed to dislike. At length she 
said, ‘‘ Well, but is it not very different to learn by the eye, and 
by actual experience in this way? If we could travel about the 
world and visit all the high mountains, we might learn geography 
in that way very pleasantly.”’ 

* And how long would it take you, do you suppose, to see the 
world in this way, Jane ?”’ 

“ Oh, three or four years I suppose at most.” 

* It so happens,” I replied, “ that I once met with a calculation 
of the kind.* It stated, that were a spectator placed on a moun- 


* See Dick's Christian Philosophy. 
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tain of such elevation as to afford a view of forty miles in every 
direction, and were he to change his position so often that a 
similar landscape were presented to him every hour, allowing 
twelve hours to the day, it would take more than nine years to 
see the surface of the globe, even in this hurried and indistinct 
manner. Then you observe no allowances are made for the state 
of the weather, nor for drawbacks from ill-health; there is no 
deduction for the time spent in travelling over the intervening 
eighty miles of country. Even supposing it were possible to 
accomplish all this, how confused at the end of this time would 
our notions on the subject be.” 

““Why certainly,” said Mary, “one place would soon put 
another out of one’s head. I think if geography must be learnt, 
that the old way is the easiest; but I do not see that there is any 
use in going over a book more than once.” 

‘The thing is, Mary, to acquire the information, and that 
must be done by patient thought and attention; you must have 
links in your mind which will enable you to associate one place 
with another, just as Jane was able to associate the places that 
were hid in the fog to-day, with those that were visible.” 

“I had never before exactly thought about the size of the 
earth,’’ said Jane; “‘ only think of its taking nine years to see it 
all.” 

“T remember,” I said, “ another calculation in the same book 
that I have already alluded to; it was this. That in order to 
make an accurate survey of the globe, so as to visit every square 
mile of its surface, if a person were so diligent as to travel over 
thirty miles a day, it would take—how long do you think Mary ?” 

‘Oh I dare say, four times as long as the survey from the 
mountains.” 

“ And Jane, what is your idea?” 

“I would give eight times as long: that will allow plenty of 
time to rest, and would make between seventy and eighty years. 
The patriarchs might have done it.” 

“No Jane: you will be surprised to hear that had Adam 
himself commenced it, he would not yet have completed more 
than a third part of his tour, for the whole of which, more than 
eighteen thousand years would be required. It is difficult to 
realize this without minute calculation ; but when we thus ascer- 
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tain how little one human mind can accurately know of this 
world we live in, how it enlarges our conceptions of the power 
and wisdom of Him, by whose word the globe itself was called 
into being. There is no spot on it unmarked by his watchful 
eye—no place where his ear is not ready to listen. Nay, more 
than that; for there is no place where we can escape his presence, 
and since the creation, there has been no spot on that wide surface 
where his providence has not been in unceasing operation.” 

Mrs. Grant here interposed with some questions about our 
walk, but I was happy to see that the interest of the girls was 
awakened, and they often afterwards recurred to the subject, and 
expressed their surprise that, to use Janes expression, “any 
religion could be drawn out of a geography lesson.”’ 

Every one who not only reads the Bible, but thinks over it, 
must be struck with the value of geographical knowledge, towards 
a full understanding of the bearing of one event upon another. 
Of late years this has been elucidated by many in every variety 
of form, not only in disquisitions for the learned, but in simpler 
explanations adapted to the Sunday school; many have, indeed, 
run to and fro, and knowledge is increased to a degree which our 
ancestors could have little anticipated. The question is, do we 
benefit by all this increased information ? Have we a stronger and 
and more deep conviction that the Most High appoints the 
dwellings of all, whether they be nations or individuals? We 
have daily proof that knowledge alone, still, as in the time of the 
apostle, ** puffeth up,” unless it is accompanied by practical 
results. Let then, none of our young readers think a geography 
lesson is a slight and unimportant thing. To the christian, 
nothing that increases his knowledge in any degree, with the 
exception of course of things sinful in themselves, is insignificant. 
Without the light that geography, combined with history, throws 
upon the Bible, how little of the prophetical scriptures could we 
understand. We are speaking now simply of fulfilled prophecy, 
and of such as admits of no difference of interpretation. The 
promises connected with the Holy Land; the many wonderful 
circumstances associated with the distribution of the inheritance 
of the various tribes; the predictions as to the fate of the sur- 
rounding nations, every one so minutely fulfilled; the rise and 
fall of the four great monarchies :—all these things are so many 
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mere words to those ignorant of the relative position, and the 
past and present state of those countries. Even when we come 
to the life of our blessed Saviour, how minute are the points of 
geographical knowledge required for a full understanding of many 
things. We have not time to enter upon the consideration of 
them, but we hope each of our readers will observe them for 
themselves. And how much comfort is to be derived when we 
thus look upon events and places as not standing alone, but as 
being all included in one great scheme of administration. 

It is no longer mere matter of history, even to the youngest 
amongst us, that thrones may be shaken and kingdoms pass 
away. In times of universal peace we naturally think that such 
occurrences only belong to a former state of things with which 
we have nothing todo. But when nation after nation is trem- 
bling to its very foundations, and when all thoughtful persons 
see in what is passing in other countries but the prefiguration of 
what may ere long happen among ourselves, then is the time to 
realize that the Most High does indeed rule among the kingdoms 
of man, and giveth them to whom he will. 

Never has poet drawn a more striking comparison, than that 
which likens the rage of the people to the roaring of the sea.— 
wild, turbulent, unrestrained : but we may rejoice our hearts with 
the words of the Royal Psalmist, that ‘the Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, than the mighty 
waves of the sea!” If they advance, it is only by permission, and 
we have the comfort of knowing, that without that, they do but 
rage in vain. | 

Thus the study of geography becomes no- longer a dry record 
of names of places, but may be made subservient to the formation 
of the christian character, by strengthening the foundations of 
our faith and trust in Him whose dominion is over all. + a 


IDOLATRY AND MISSIONS. 


Ovr attention has been called to this subject by the receipt of an 
elegant little tract, entitled “‘ Idolatry, a Lecture to the Young ;”"* 
by our esteemed friend, Mr. W. B. Gurney. In this age of cheap 
books, we know of none better worth the price than this. It 


* Lendon: Houlston and Co.; and John Bnow. 
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contains, in addition to its forty-eight pages of letter press, no 
less than thirty wood engravings, and its getting up is altogether 
of a very superior character. It has, moreover, especial claims 
on our notice, as having been “ delivered to many thousand 
children and youth in various parts of the kingdom,” and as 
emanating from the pen of an individual so prominently con- 
nected with one of our most active and useful missionary 
societies. 

We are indeed indebted to our missionaries, for an entirely 
new theory of idolatry and mythology. Scarcely half a century 
since, the subject was fearfully misunderstood, or at all events, 
strangely misrepresented. Philosophy and intellectuality, and a 
deep knowledge of the mysteries of physics and metaphysics 
were then supposed to be involved in the multiform systems of 
Paganism abroad in the world, and every kind of absurdity 
in creed, and of impropriety, or folly, or indecency, in practice, 
found its apologists amongst the highly educated and acute 
writers of the day. But missionary enterprise has drawn aside 
the veil, and shewn us the true character of idolatry as “ earthly, 
sensual, devilish.”’ 

And it was high time the public mind should be disabused. 
The case is strongly put, in the little tract before us. 

** Suppose that in going home you saw a house on fire; the 
flames just beginning to burst out, and you were aware that 
there were people in it who were asleep ; you would not go home 
and go to bed! Oh no! you could not sleep while you had 
suffered them to be burnt in their beds, when you might have 
prevented it. You would run and call ander the windows, and 
knock, and make such a noise as you had never made in your 
life before, sooner than let them be burnt; and when you saw 
them all out, how would your hearts rejoice in having been the 
means of saving them from destruction. Now this is very right; 
it is just what every good child would do. He never could be 
happy so long as he lived if he had omitted to do so, and evil 
came upon them in consequence. 

“ Or, suppose that in the village in which you live a disease 
was raging, which would be fatal unless it was removed; that 
you had been affected by it, and brought near the gates of death ; 
and that your father and mother had been affected by it; and 
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that you had been directed to a physician at some neighbouring 
town, who had cured you, made you quite sound, and told you 
that if you knew any one affected with the same disease, you had 
only to send them to him and he would cure them without 
money and without price ; that it was a pleasure to him to cure 
all who came, and you knew that he never failed. Suppose, 
when you rose in the morning, you found your next neighbour 
or your school-fellow very ill, and at a little distance further off, 
another neighbour very ill; what would you do? Would you 
go to work, or go to school, and say, ‘1 am sorry for them, but it 
is not for me to interfere?’ No, you would go and tell them of 
this kind physician. You would entreat them, as they valued 
their lives, to go to him; and you would not be satisfied till you 
had seen them on their way, and then you would be happy in 
knowing that you had been the means of saving them from 
death. Now this is just what we are doing in a more important 
sense. These persons if they died, might go to heaven ; but we 
have to do with those who are dying of the disease of sin, and 
who when they die will be eternally lost.” 

Now this, trite and simple as many may esteem it, constitutes 
the whole philosophy of missions. Whilst the wise and learned 
of the world were speculating on the occult import of these false 
creeds and systems, and endeavoring to find more meaning in 
them than their inventors and propagators ever dreamed of, the 
philanthropist and the Christian could not get over the fact, that 
they deceived, demoralized, brutalized, and ruined the people. 
And this naturally put them upon the enquiry, “‘ Can there be 
anything of truth, or reason, or intellectuality, in a scheme so 
apparently silly, and so really gross, cruel, and sensual?” The 
result has proved these “ innovators” on the old philosophy to be 
right ; let the following little incident given by Mr. Gurney, speak 
for itself. 

“ The priests,” says he, “ tell the people that Juggernaut likes 
human sacrifices; they say he smiles when blood is offered to 
him, so, as the car advances, some persons to please him, and to 
obtain the pardon of their sins, throw themselves in front of the 
wheels of the car while it is being drawn along, and are crushed 
to death. This, I have said, is to obtain the pardon of their sins, 
for like the ancient idolaters, they are aware that they are 
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sinners, and they are very unhappy in consequence ; and some of 
them go to a great expense in pilgrimages and offerings to the 
false gods, in order to satisfy their consciences ; but they remain 
as much sinners as ever, and as far from happiness; and dying 
as they do, strangers to God, they have no good hope of eternal 


life. I have said they remain as much sinners as ever; in 


general they become more so, in consequence of their idolatrous 
practices, for they are impure and corrupting, and the people 
become worse in imitation of their gods; and that which was 
once expressed by a Hindoo, when he was reproved for his 
wickedness, is felt by all, ‘ J may do as the gods do; they sin, and 
so may 

Perhaps it may be urged that every one must look at this 
question in the same light ; that all must see and abhor the de- 
basing character of the Hindoo mythology. But how stands the 
fact. They never thought of doing so till the missionary spirit 
woke up in England. We could point out a variety of testi- 
monies from men of high standing in the literary and intellectual 
world, attributing a wonderfully recondite and sublime meaning, 
not only to the fooleries of mythology generally, but especially to 
those of Hindooism. It was indeed generally believed, that by 
the ridiculous and disgusting rites of heathenism, certain moral 
or physical truths were adumbrated; whereas the very opposite 
appears to have been the fact. When the priest found the 
people inclined to laugh at these superstitions, he cast about to 
find some specious excuse for his folly, or his exactions; so that 
what he wished them to believe was really the philosophy of his 
system, was in truth nothing more than an apology, called for by 
its gross and palpable absurdities. Well is it observed in the 
little work before us, with reference to this part of our subject. 

‘“* Among the stories which they invented, was one, that Ram 
or Ramu (another Hindoo god,) after he had conquered the 
giants, became very great, and that he was four hundred miles 
high. I mention this in order to shew you the importance of 
schools giving to the young, the means of detecting these im- 
postures. There was a boy in one of the schools in Ceylon, who 
found out that this was clearly impossible in the nature of things; 
and one morning, going to his goroo or teacher, with his book 
under Lis arm, he said, ‘ Goroo, did you not tell me that Ram 
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was four hundred miles high?’ ‘ Yes,’ said the goroo, ‘ and so 
he was.’ ‘Now,’ said the boy, ‘ that cannot be true, for the 
island of Ceylon is only three hundred miles long.’ ‘ Oh,’ said 
the goroo, ‘ that must be a mistake.’ ‘Oh no,’ said the boy, 
‘ it is no mistake, here is my geography book, and here it is— 
‘ Ceylon, three hundred miles long, from forty to one hundred 
miles broad.’.—Now, Mr. Goroo, how do you get out of that?’ 
Mr. Goroo was puzzled for some time, but at last he said, ‘ Oh, 
I recollect how it is—they made a hole at one end of the island 
one hundred miles deep, for him to put his legs into.’ ‘ No, no,’ 
said the boy, ‘ that is an invention of yours, and it is clear that 
it is all invention, and having discovered this, I have done with 
you and all your false gods,’ and he put himself from that time 
under the instructions of the missionaries.” 

Of the tender mercies of heathenism, take this picture, “‘ We 
have very lately received from the Scottish missionaries in Old 
Calabar a distressing account of the destruction of life which 
took place immediately on the death of the late king. On the 
same night above one hundred of his subjects, some of them his 
wives and others his officers, were put to death, to go and attend 
him in the unseen world ; these were knocked on the head im- 
mediately on the king’s death being announced, and it was feared 
that a much larger number would be put to death previous to 
his funeral, and that the bodies of some of his wives, and some 
twenty or thirty others, would be thrown into the large grave in 
which he was buried, and that others would be killed on the day 
of the coronation of the new king. In Ashantee, the number put 
to death on a like occasion appears to have been not less than 
3,000. Mr. Freeman, the Wesleyan missionary, informs us, that 
after a custom, as they call it, or a sacrifice of victims, it is im- 
possible to walk through a place without seeing parts of human 
bodies exposed to the jackals or the vultures; and when he was 
admitted to an audience with the king of Ashantee, he passed 
over a path which had been recently turned up. He found 
afterwards that two women had been killed and buried under 
that path immediately before he came, in order to appease the 
false gods, and prevent any injury to the king in consequence of 
his admitting a foreigner into his presence. All their religion, 
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like that of other heathen nations, partakes of this character— 

# not love, but fear.” 
i To the same purport writes the Rev William Arthur, him- 
self a missionary, and an eye witness to similar atrocities, in 
one of the most eloquent lectures it has ever been our lot to 
read—we are sorry we cannot add, to hear.* Speaking of the 
7 same coast, he says of its unhappy population, “‘ Their Fetish- 
worship is of a character which admits of no better description 
a than ‘ blood and murder.” Men are supposed to hold the same 
| station, and to feel the same wants, in the next world as in the pre- 
sent. Consequently, when a person of any importance is dying, 
a slave is kept at hand; and, in order that the master may not 
enter another world unattended, no sooner is the spirit fled, than 
t the slave is decapitated. Then, after afew days spent in preliminary 
| - eeremonies, others are sacrificed, to a number sufficient to furnish 
1 the departed individual with a retinue, such as would havedone him 
tl honor in life. In the case of a great chief, this requires several 
hundreds; and, itis said, that at the death of some kings, above 1000 
have fallen. The king of the powerfu! country of Dahomi lives in 
a palace, the wall surrounding which is ornamented by a trellis- 
work of human skulls. When the erection of this horrid monu- 
ment of barbarism (which is of modern date) had proceeded a 
: considerable length, the architect reported to the king that he 
. would be obliged to change the pattern, as he had not skulls 
enough to finish in the style in which he had begun; but the 
King simply ordered that a sufficient number of slaves should be 
killed to provide the requisite material. Kumasi, the capital of 
the neighbouring kingdom of Ashanti, may be soberly called the 
metropolis of murder. At the death of every great chief, and 
the recurrence of every national solemnity, the streets literally 
stream with blood, while hosts of carrion birds are constantly on 
the watch for the prey, which falls to them instead of to the 

grave.”” 

* “The Extent and the Moral Statistics of the British Empire. A Lecture 
delivered before the Young Men's Christian Association,” published by our good 
. friend Mr. B. L. Green, who, we are happy to find, is issuing a succession of 


cheap, admirable, and popular little works—little, often as regards their cost 


and size, but not unfrequently, asin the present instance, great in the highest 
sense which that word expresses. 


| 
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But, to come back to the fertile subject of Hindoo idolatry, 
who can read unmoved the magnificent summary of its enor- 
mities, given by the author last quoted. 

** You have heard, gentlemen, of Brahmanism, with its anti- 
quity, its learning, its splendour, its refinement, and perhaps its 
sublimity. This system is taught in a multitude of sacred books, 
commonly distributed into four Vaydas, six Shastras, and eighteen 
Purdnas, each holding a divine, though graduated authority. 
The number of gods recognised is three hundred and thirty 
millions, and the spirit of the system is to make every thing a 
god. India at large is one colossal illustration of the scriptural 
phrase, ‘‘ wholly given to idolatry.” You can hardly look on an 
object that is not, in one sense or another, a god. The wind is 
a god, the sea a god, the earth a goddess, most of the rivers 
goddesses; while the planets, and “ fowls of the air, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things,” are all reeeived into the 
swollen catalogue of divinities. Every caste has its peculiar god, 
every trade its patron celestial, every order of event, every phase 
of fortune, its divine president ; every village has its temple, every 
house its protector, every man his selected guardian. You 
cannot look upon a scene, you cannot hear a narration, you 
cannot walk a street, you cannot witness an important transac- 
tion, without some forcible memento that the land is ‘ wholly 
given to idolatry.” The herd lowing in the valley, the banyan 
spreading on the hill, the monkey gambolling in the wood, the 
vulture flying in the air, the serpent crawling in the dust, all 
receive part of the homage due to God alone; but, by the fallen 
spirit of the Hindu, squandered on unworthy things. 

“ There is not a field in the wide champaign but is stained with 
the ashes of some victim offered to Bhoomi, the goddess of the 
earth ;* there is not a planet in the deep blue sky, but shares the 
honors of godhead; there is not a mountain soaring in the 
land, though its own magnificence proves that “an idol is 
nothing in the world,” but is a pedestal of some miserable com- 
petitor for the honors of the Great King; there is not a drop 
in the inexhaustible Ganges, but is turned into a rival to the 
‘ Fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness.” All nature 
stands united in one dark conspiracy to usurp the rights of the 


* Generally a goat, but in the Goomsoor country, a human victim. 
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Most High. On every hill the spirit of evil sits enthroned: he 
spreads abroad his dark wings, and two hundred millions of men 
sit under their shade, and die. 

“You cannot tell the degradation of that idolatry. Images 
not bigger than an infant’s plaything, forms more obscene than 
bacchanals, and more monstrous than the fancies of night mare, 
are worshipped with deep prostrations. I have heard a man, 
who could write poetry as fast as | am speaking, tell me, in a 
storm of indignation, that the serpent I had just killed was his 
god. I have seen a group of men, some of them poets, some 
astrologers, some tutors, some clerks, some schoolmasters, all 
Brahmans, with every head bowed, and every hand raised, in 
adoration of a kite. I have seen men with white hairs, falling 
down to the ground before the image of a bull; children of tender 


years bowing to the representation of a god in the act of sinning ; 


artisans doing reverence to their implements, and men coming to 
a grove where monkeys were playing their antics, to present 
them with an offering. The man that, without deep emotions 
of pity and shame, can consider the fact, that one-sixth of the 
souls on earth are in a state so dreary, so fallen, so essentially 
debased as this, scarcely deserves to have escaped the same de- 
lusions. The Englishman whose breast does not warm with 
generous wishes to spread among these hosts of his fellow 
subjects the same blessed truths which have given freedom to 
our thoughts, joy to our homes, and sublimity to our faith, 
scarcely deserves to be free or happy, and is utterly incapable of 
being sublime.” 

We dare not, to this sublime, but fearful and accusing voice, 
add anything of our own. Let us, therefore, bring this paper to 
a close, with a further extract from the same powerful writer, to 
which we can only append our own fervent Amen! 

“England! thou dost stand in the midst of the nations, and 
voices from afar urge thee to be holy! Hope has her eye on 
thee! The soul of the Red Man, held in misty doubt between 
the voice of the Great Spirit and that of dark goblins, is looking 
for light to thee! The soul of the Negro, gloomed witha 
thousand errors, terrified with gory rites, trembling at the sus- 


- picion of his immortality, bleeding before his Fetish, is looking 
- for balm to thee! The soul of the Hindu, reduced to craven 
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equality with irrational things, expecting endless wanderings or 
sudden extinction, calling each reptile, ‘ brother,’ each monster, 
‘god,’ is looking for truth to thee! Mercy longing for the 
millennium, heaven waiting for a fuller population, Immortality 
craving for countless heirs, all fix their gaze on thee! Thy res- 
ponsibility rises far above the high, to the very terrible! 

“The morality of Holland affects Holland, the morality of 
Belgium affects Belgium, the morality of France may affect 
Europe ; but the morality of England affects THE WORLD.” 


MAN A SLOW LEARNER, 


The animal tribes in our own world, for the most part, per- 
form the varied, many of them the skilful, functions of their life 
without difficulty. The colt stretches its long legs to keep up 
with the pace of its mother, on the very day of its birth. The 
bee, without puzzling itself to solve a difficult problem, goes at 
once, and cheerfully, to the work of constructing its cells, accord- 
ing to the strictest rules of the most exact and perfect science. 
The bird, serves no apprenticeship to the builder, before it begins 
to rear its nest, and its first effort to prepare a home for its 
expected brood, is as easy and successful as any which it subse- 
quently makes. Through the whole range of animal nature, 
ease and certainty are the rule, difficulty and failure are the ex- 
ception. Through the whole range of man’s history and expe- 
rience, difficulty is the rule and law of his labor. If he shrink 
from it, and resolve to do nothing but what he can do easily, his 
powers become enfeebled, and his life a blank or a blot. An 
insect, performing the proper functions of its nature, may put 
him to shame. “ Go to the ant thou sluggard; consider her 
ways, and be wise.” If he gird himself to meet and master 
the difficulties, as in succession they rise before him, his powers 
increase and grow by exercise, and his path may be “‘ as the 
shining light, shining more and more unto the perfect day.” 

When do the difficulties of human life commence? Our 
memory does not go far enough back to take up the question at 
the beginning. But we know there was a time, when our own 
little feet had literally to commence the journey of life; and the 
diminutive stage, which was bounded by the floor of the nursery, 
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appeared to us not only formidable, but impracticable. How 
can I undertake it? was perhaps the first perplexing question, to 
which our infantile mind had to find a practical solution. We 
shrank, from what seemed to us to be the insurmountable diffi- 
culty, with fear and trembling ; and required to be coaxed and 
urged, before we ventured on the perilous effort. The feet of 
Cesar himself, which afterwards trod so many hostile lands, and 
crushed so many hostile powers, once faltered and hung back, 
as they were urged to cross the domestic floor. It was when, by 
mastering and surmounting difficulties, his powers had been 
developed and matured, he learned to say,—“* Veni ! vidi! vici /”’ 
—Stratten's Use of Difficulties in Mental and Moral Culture.” 


auquirics and Correspondence. 


Inspiration. — Hyperbole. 
Dear Sir,—You will greatly oblige me by making some comments 
on the following texts: 
l. 1 Coriathians vii. 6, 12, 25; and 2 Corinthians viii. 8. 
Are we to consider these Scriptures imspired? For St. Paul 
elsewhere says, in writing to Timothy, that “ All Scripture is given 


_ by inspiration of God.” 


2. Is not David's language hyperbolic in Psalm cxxxix. 8. 
Yours gratefully, 
Detia. 


1. Although it is true in a general sense that all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, it must not be supposed that He is 
responsible for all the sentiments it contains. We see no reason 
why a good man, as Paul was, should be prevented from stating 
his opinion upon points not expressly revealed, any more than 
an individual of bad character or questionable piety, especially 
when he guards it by such confessions as are contained in the 
texts referred to. On this subject, we cannot do better than 
quote a remark from the preface to the book of Job, in the 
Pocket Paragraph Bible, now publishing by thé Religious Tract 
Society. “ It may be well to observe that, although the inspira- 
tion of the Book of Job is undoubted, it is clear that when he or 


his friends express erroneous opinions, or argue incorrectly by 
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drawing wrong inferences from right principles; we are not to 
consider these sentiments as the voice of inspiratien. Their 
arguments and expressions must be carefully compared with the 
law of God, with the counsels and precepts elsewhere revealed, 
and with the nature of true religion as exhibited in other portions 
of God’s word, and especially as manifested in the example and 
spirit of Him who was the only perfect being who ever appeared 
in our nature.” 

Perhaps, however, there is little need of adopting this alterna- 
tive, as regards three of the four texts referred to by our 
correspondent, as the apostle’s meaning seems to be simply this, 
that as he was supplementing our Saviour’s own instructions 
given by himself in person when on earth, he had, therefore, 
none of his actual recorded teachings to refer to, though he 
spoke as one who had obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful, 
and was, therefore, worthy of attention and credence. 

In the latter text, he simply intimates that he speaks in no 
dictatorial spirit—* not by way of command,” as the phrase is 
more correctly rendered, but only as an incentive to the liberality 
of the parties addressed. 

2. In the poetical books of Scripture, hyperbole, as one of 
the most common figures of oratory, is frequently used. The 
language of the text referred to is, however, strictly and literally 
true in a general sense, though it could not have been so in the 
personal experience of the writer. 


A MEMORIAL OF LITTLE ALBERT. 


We have always been of those who give full, and hearty, and deeply 
grateful credence to the kind assurance that God often ordains strength 
and perfects praise out of the mouth of mere babes and sucklings. 
This conviction has been, if possible, deepened by the perusal of a 
little volume kindly forwarded to us entitled, Memorials of Bertie, 
the taught of God.* written by his bereaved but happy mother— 
one of the sweetest biographies of an infant, but matured, chris- 
tian, we have ever met with. Unlike most narratives of the kind, 
its truthfulness constitutes the great attraction. It is indebted 
to none of the false aids, the prettinesses, and the specious acces- 
sories of other “ Tokens for Children.” It is a living picture 
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radiant with the marvellous light and glory of the heavenly world—a 
wonderful, and exquisitely touching anticipation of things unseen, or 
rarely seen, on earth. The dear young subject of this vast display of 
grace, was not a mere hearer or talker, but “ a doer of the work’’—the 
work of his Great Master, whom he now sees in all his beauty, and 
worships with the fulness of a heart too warm, too tender, too loving, 
for this lower world. But, let his affectionate parent speak for him, 
as a parent only can speak. The work, from which we are compelled 
to give a mere extract, is well worthy the perusal of every mother: it 
is the affecting transcript of a heart experiencing amidst the sorrows 
of a bereavement not to be expressed, the strong consolation and good 
hope of a trustful and assured christian. 

“ It was very early in the morning of a bright and beautiful sum- 
mer’s day, July 29th, 1829, that Bertie first entered on this world, 

“ Passing over the period of Bertie’s infancy, the reminiscences 
which cluster around the memory of his babyhood, being only pre- 
cious in a mother’s eyes, I shall next speak of him when nearly two 
years old. He was very slow in acquiring pronunciation, although 
very quick in comprehension; as long before he could speak many 
words, he understood much, if not all, that was said to him. It was 
when nearly two years old, that I first taught him of the existence of 
God: on one of those early summer mornings when little children 
awake, almost with the first carols of the lark; when all things bright 
and beautiful awake into the new existence of another day. 

“As I caught his eyes earnestly gazing upwards, I said—God is 
there! God is good, and kind, and loves you! Oh much more than 
mamma loves you; God gave Bertie to his mamma, and told me to 
teach you about him. Then taking his hand, I said, God made this 
hand, and these feet to run about with, those eyes to see with, and 
these ears to hear about him, and that little tongue to speak to him 
with. He is your Father, and he sees us now, and hears us too; and 


is so pleased to hear us talk about him; and he says Bertie must call 


him. With intense interest the child looked up towards heaven, ex- 
tending his arms, and raising his voice he cried out in baby language, 
‘*'Paina’ky!’ This was Bertie’s first call upon God; and thus did 
he unconsciously translate into his own infant-tongue the first words 
of the great pattern prayer—the Lord’s— Our Father which art 
in heaven.’ 

“When about three years old, on hearing the bells chiming for 
church, he would quicken his pace, and gently pull me on faster, 
answering, meanwhile, the inviting of the chiming thus—‘ Come! 
come! come! my’ (as be used to call himself) ‘my come! Ma 
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come!’ From that age upwards he ever paid the most earnest atten- 
tion in the house of God; and so wrapt would he be in the subject, 
either read or preached, as he grew older, that, forgetting that silence 
was imposed, he would break out in some remark or inquiry of the 
meaning. In order to prevent this we entered into a little agreement, 
which was, that when he wished to have anything explained, he should 
press my hand that I might particularly observe, and remember the 
subject of inquiry. We were residing in the suburbs of a large town, 
and were consequently sometimes rather late. On these occasions, on 
arriving at the chapel, we had used to creep up stairs, and, spreading 
our handkerchiefs, sit down quite out of sight. These were seasons 
of much enjoyment to Bertie; as I could in a whisper translate 
almost the whole service into a language more intelligible to his age. 

“When he was five years old he was left much to the care of 
servants. This was on my part unavoidable, though a subject of deep 
regret to me. He became impatient of their control, and they, not 
treating him judiciously, but irritating instead of curbing, vexing 
instead of subduing, he has sometimes been aggravated into passion. 
This was a subject of deep regret to him: his tender conscience 
would not let him sleep until this sin had been confessed before God 
and tome. On one of these occasions he was confined to his own 
room, as a punishment. A servant who was very kind to him happen- 
ing to be in the next room, she overheard him saying these words, 
amidst sobs and tears, ‘ Make mea good child, let them say to grandpa 
when he comes home, ‘ Bertie’s the best child.’ Take my poor mam- 
ma’s sorrows away. Take this bad heart away, and give me a new 
one, that I may obey my mamma. May never sin again; 
forgive him;’ and then the words were lost amidst deep emotion. 

“It was about this time, that one night, after retiring to rest, he 
was crying in deep distress in his cot bed, and though very late, and 
now nearly dark, he could not sleep~he was heard crying, but, on 
some one inquiring the cause, he begged to see me. I went to him 
immediately, when he burst out afresh in an agony of grief, throwing 
himself on his face across the bed, sobbing out, ‘O mamma, what 
shall Ido? My sins! my sins!’ 

“ T told him that Jesus came to save the lost, and enlarging upon 
the subject of His love, soon quieted his fears. | 

“ One :evening, when about five and a half years old, being par- 
ticularly engaged, he and his brother were put to bed without me, and 
prayers had not been heard, I was soon after desired to listen to the 
conversation between them. I lost much, but was in time to hear 
the following dialogue: — You hav'nt said your prayers, Ernie; 
will you now?’ 
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“ Ernest.—‘ I can’t without mamma.’ 
“ Bertie-—* I'll tell you’ (the other following) : 


* Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look on me, a little child; 
Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to thee.’ 


He then proceeded to pray in his own simple words. After this, I 
often heard him, in the stillness of his attic chamber, when he thought 
that no ear but His to whom he addressed himself could hear; and 
found that meditation and prayer were precious and habitual exercises 
to him. I rather think that he discovered that his voice could be 
heard from the other rooms, for I did not hear him from this time at 
all. Alarmed at what I feared might be declension, I took an oppor- 
tunity of inquiring of him if he prayed in private? His head drooped, 
and he appeared in difficulty. This deepened my suspicion, and I 
urged my inquiry with greater earnestness, on which he replied, with 
much gentleness, ‘‘ Mamma, we should pray im secret.” Faithless and 
unbelieving as I was, | still said, ‘ But do you?’ He was evidently 
pained, and said, ‘ Of course J do!’ thus embodying, in other words, 
Montgomery's beautiful stanzas— 


* Prayer is the Christian's vital breath, 
The Christian's native air.’ 


Bertie had a great thirst for knowledge, but had to acquire all that 
he obtained almost wholly by observation and conversation, as I was 
particularly recommended by our medical adviser not to let him con- 
tinue scholastic training until his health was fully established. He 
was, therefore, only taught to spell monosyllables; but being very 
anxious to read the Word of God, so determined was he to acquire its 
contents, that in an incredibly short period he taught himself to read 
fluently. And now his intimate acquaintance with his Bible was in- 
creasing each day. It was manna to his soul, hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness, and manna which it was his delight to gather up. 
His Bible is full of marked passages and used pages. If a Bible 
was inquired for, it was almost proverbial amongst us—‘ It lies where 
Bertie was last." He would often recommend to his brother an 
earnest atteution to its contents, reading and repeating hymns and 
verses in its praise, as — 


* Here would I learn how Christ has died 
To save my soul from hell; 

Not all the books on earth beside 
Such heavenly wonders tell |’ 
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** His love for truth was painfully tested on one occasion. He 
was running round the garden in some childish game, when, 
being nearly caught, he uttered an exclamation which sounded 
much like a profane use of the name of God. He was accused to me, 
but repelled the charge with firmness. The accusation was persisted 
in by three or four children. I took him aside, and told him that so 
many persons could not be all mistaken; he insisted upon his inno- 
cence. I thought he was adding sin to sin, and was deeply distressed. 
I prepared to whip him, and again I urged him to confess; but he 
persisted still in denying it. I commenced the punishment, and then 
for a moment desisted to give him the opportunity of confession. I 
shall never forget his behaviour as he knelt down unresistingly to 
receive the correction, and said,—* Mamma, you may flog me, but J 
dare not tell a lie;’ then looking upwards, he said—‘ O Lord, thou 
knowest that I did not swear!’ I could no longer doubt him, but 
folded him, naked and trembling, in my arms. 

“ When scarcely seven years old Bertie was a delightful companion, 
—a child who was an example of what nature and grace could accom- 
plish: intelligent and thoughtful, gentle and affectionate, obedient and 
amiable, exceedingly sensitive, and consequently very careful not to 
wound the feelings of another—and yet he was a child—an unaffected, 
untrained child of nature—racing at the top of his speed to be first at 
the wood, but, recollecting those behind, running back for ‘ dear 
mamma ;’ then scampering away, liké a Shetland pony, with his little 
sister in her ‘ bauble coach,’ to the wild strawberry banks, along the 
skirts of the wood. Bank and brae, forest and field, yielded their 
treasures of grasses and mosses, flowers and fruit—it was their last 
offering to him. 

“ Bertie’s beloved grandpapa had furnished us with a number of 
woodcut illustrations of Scripture histories; in the use of which I 
found a most felicitous method of imparting Bible lore to infant 
minds—a very treasury of knowledge. We pinned our pictures 
within the head of the little bed where Bertie and his brother slept; 
so that on awaking in the morning they supplied a choice of sacred 
subjects for thought or conversation; and on going to bed at night 
they also suggested topics on which there were a score of questions for 
reply, within as many minutes, aeconrpanied by earnest solicitations to 
remain in the room and talk about them. 

“ Bertie had learned the ‘ law of kindness’ from The Master, and 
carried out the precepts as a little child. Thus, during the summer, 
his pocket money was reserved to redeem the lives of captured birds 
and butterflies, while he reasoned with their cruel captors. Often 
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when he has wished for fruit or other childish dainties and toys he 
_ reserved the money, denying himself in order to enjoy the higher 
gratification of bestowing it upon some hungry child or destitute and 
afflicted person. He had considerable strength of body, and when 
attacked by rude boys, and unable to reason with, or avoid them, he 
would secure their hands and hold them down until they begged for 
pardon, or promised to let him alone, but never hurting them. When 
his brother, who is full of health and spirits has behaved il) to him, 
and I have proceeded to correct him, Bertie would earnestly intercede 
for him ; and when this has failed, nobly offer, even entreat me to 
punish him instead of the offender; so that the younger one thus 
won by the law of love, has rushed into his arms, and hung upon his 
neck, begging the repeated assurance of his forgiveness, being unable 
to forgive himself, Bertie sympathised deeply with any one in pain, 
he was the first to hear a cough, and would come to me when sleeping 
in another room to give me notice of it. 

* On one occasion a dear aunt offered to purchase for him what- 
ever he most wished for. This was a tempting offer; he looked at 
me—I understood him; he had just previously frequently expressed a 
wish for a copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. I knew that he 
would hesitate to name it, so I announced his choice, which instantly 
relieved him. Oh how anxiously his Pilgrim friend was looked for! 
_ At length he really held it in his hands. And now the Bible and the 
Pilgrim were almost always before him. All the references were 
carefully sought out; at first he was unacquainted with the Romap 
figures, but finding it difficult to obtain my assistance as often as he 
required it, he got a few minutes’ explanation from me, and then 
retired; in about an hour he returned for me to test his perfect 
acquaintance with the figures, and to prove to me the ease with which 
he could now find the references, 

“IT remember on one occasion that he was talking very seriously 
to his brother, and said, ‘ Now, whenever you are tempted to sin, 
remember that God sees you, in the dark as well as in the light, and 
remember what it cost him to put sin away. You would not love the 
cruel nails that pierced Jesus’ bands and feet, would you? I am sure 
you would not. Well, it was for our sins those hands and feet were 
pierced—so, our sins are the nails. And besides, when you are going 
to sin, there's a voice within you which says,“ Don't sin!” That's 
the voice of God—hear him!’ 

“ He was one day lying on the sofa, when, after a time he said, 
‘Mamma, this pillow is bard ;’ then, after a moment's pause, he 
continued, ‘ But dear Jesus had no pillow! and Jacob only a stone 
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one.’ I do not remember his ever complaining again of the hard 
pillow. 

“ Being now very weak and unable to walk we hired a donkey for 
him, which was not inclined to go faster than it could possibly help, 
or indeed to move at all, so we proceeded to use the whip; but were 
immediately checked by Bertie. Patting it gently, and speaking 
kindly to it, the animal mended its pace a little. ‘ There,’ said he, 
‘ poor thing, it isn’t used to kindness, and it doesn’t know how to be 
glad enough for a kind word—never beat them.’ ‘The patient ass, 
with many a load’—and he repeated a verse hich I have forgotten; 
but on returning home he showed me these lines :— 

* He hates the hardness of a Balaam’s heart ; 
And, prophet as he was, he might not strike 


The blameless animal without rebuke, 
On which he rode.’ 


Some time after this, his mother writes: 

** We were now hurriedly ordered away, by our medical adviser, to 
the coast, as our last resource ; forlorn, although the hope we cherished 
was. And yet, Bertie had ever been in such excellent health when 
near the sea, that we hung tenaciously to the possibility of recovery. 
It was several weeks before a suitable place could be found and pre- 
pared. As soon as the dear child learned that a pretty cottage resi- 
dence, promising fairly to be the abode of health and peace, awaited 
him, the most intense desires were expressed to get there. ‘ How 
happy we shall be in our sweet little home! our own home, mamma! 
and we'll have schools for the children who do not know about Jesus, 
When I get there I shall run on that shore and be well again. Oh, 
take me now, and bathe me in those waters!’ 

“ It was the middle of April when we arrived at our new residence. 
All was bright and promising; ‘ the winter was past’ —‘ the flowers 
appeared on the earth, and the time of the singing of birds was come.’ 
When we were once more in the fields, he let go my hand, and was 
busy as the busiest gathering handfuls of wild flowers. We reached 
the shore; health seemed inhaled with every inspiration of that pure, 
bracing air. The tide was curling in white crested waves, borne on, 
in measured and marshalled order, till reaching the sandy barrier; 
and then, as if forgetting their assumed dignity, they dashed them- 
selves into a cloud of silvery spray, and hurriedly gathering up the 
squandered remains, rolled back to swell the imposing majesty of the 
next line of advancing billows. Even dear Bertie’s enervated frame 
responded to the invigorating influences; and again, hope, which 
comes to all, sprung up spontaneously within my breast.” 
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These fond expectations were, however, never to be realized, for 
his heart-wrung but resigned biographer thus continues : 

“ It was on the 8th May, 1847, that I awoke to the sad certainty 
that the dreaded hour of separation from my beloved child was now at 
hand. As I reflected upon the value at which I should hereafter 


- estimate these few fleeting days, I mentally determined with Elisha 


— As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee.’ 
In accordance with this purpose I requested the members of my 
family not to disturb me for anything less than an imperative cause; 
and shutting the door of our little parlour upon all the world, I en- 
deavoured to create a little world of interest around him. As I did 
so, the dear child exclaimed, ‘ How happy we’are here in this quiet 
little reom by ourselves!’ It was a pretty spot; the windows were 
shaded by the luxuriant growth of ivy, which so embowered them, 
that curtains and sun-blinds were quite superfluous. They looked 
out into the gardens now clothed in May-day greenness, and as the 
spring was cold and backward, we were glad of the warmth of the 
little parlour, contenting ourselves with the view of the outside. The 
day was wet, too, so we made a little sunny sphere around us. We 
got our books, and pictures, and plates; and I endeavqured to amuse 
the sufferer, in the intervals of the distressing fits of coughing, with 
colouring little prints for his scrap-book, then got him to attempt 
the same. amusement; but in a few minutes he laid himself down 
again on the sofa, exhausted by this trifling exertion. Looking 
languidly round the room, his eye rested upon a vase which he had 
filled with flowers of his own gathering; and observing that they were 
fading, he said, ‘ These flowers are fading fast, but I think I am 


fading as fast.’ 
(To be concluded mert month.) 


POPERY IN NAPLES. 

Tar Official Gazette of the Two Sicilies contains a decree of which 
the following is a translation: 

“Ferdinand Il. &¢, &c. Upon the proposition of our Minister 
the Secretary of the Interior, after having heard our Council of 
Ministers, we have resolved to decree, and we do decree as follows :— 

“Art. I. The National Guard of our most faithful city of Naples 
is placed under the special protection of the most holy Virgin of 
Carmel.” 

“Art. Il. Our Minister the Secretary of State, President of the 
Council of Ministers, and our Minister the Secretary of State for the 
Interior, are charged with the execution of the present decree.— 


Signed 
Naples, March 15th, 1848. a 
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| “THE DESIRED HAVEN.” 
( Psalm cvii. 30.) 


The ripples gently glide, 
No angry billows foam, 
While I on life’s serenest tide, 
Am wafted home. 


The silver moonbeams play 
O’er ocean’s sleeping breast, 
Which glitters as the orb of day, 
Sinks in the west. 


Anon the storm winds beat, 
The heaving surges roar, 
But soon this life, so short, so fleet, 
Shall be no more. 


On! ’mid the heaving surge, 
On! 'mid the storm winds high, 
Onward, still on, my course I urge, 
For Christ is nigh. 


I would not linger here, 
To watch the moon's soft light, 
Nor heed the ripples sparkling clear, 
At sunset bright. 


_I would not wildly fear, 
Amid the tempest’s roar, 
For every billow brings me near 
The blissful shore. 


Soon shall I anchor there, 
Where heavenly breezes blow, 
And leave my every weight of care, 
My every woe. 
C. B. C. 
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“OUR FATHERS, WHERE ARE THEY?” 


Wuears are the ones so loved in other years, 
Where are their beaming smiles, their bitter tears ; 
The voices lifted oft in fervent prayers, | 
The mighty deeds of some, their joys and cares? 
Our Fathers, where are they ? 


Where shall we seck them? Hill and stately wood 

Stand now as they for ages long have stood ; 

But here our Fathers’ feet no longer rove, 

Their steps have passed away from hill and grove. 
Where then, oh, where are they? 


Shall we look for them, then, in lovelier lands 
Making through all the earth our loud demands ? 
Alas! no voice gives answer to our cry, 
Echo returns the sad sound tremblingly— 

Oh! tell us, where are they? 
Come, let us go to the low grassy mound, 
Where sweet but awful memories gather round ; 
Where the dark vault, in its sepalchral shade, 


u There, there our Fathers lie. 


But hark, what tones are those whose thankful song 
Peals, through the arch of heaven borne along 
By winds celestial? O’er the silent graves — 
In rapturous melody the music waves— 
Qaur Fathers, these are they ?’ 


Yes; dust returned to dust, but the freed soul 

Hath passed across the seas which ever roll, 

On this our mortal home, whilst songs of love 

Welcomed each victor to his crown above. 

"Twas thus our Fathers passed from this sad land away, 
Then let us ask no more, ‘ Our Fathers, whére are they ?’ 


S.J Epmzsron. 
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THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


JUNE, 1848. 


THE RIVER MEDWAY. 
( With a view of Teston Bridge. ) 


Tue gentle scenery of the Medway is perhaps not 
unknown to some of our readers. Our engraving repre- 
sents a very pleasing specimen of its general character, 
taken from the meadows a few miles above Maidstone. 
The graphic description which follows, copied from a local 
almanack, is from the pen of Mr. W. H. Bensted, a gen- 
tleman not unknown in the literary world, and especially 
in those departments of it which relate to geology. 

‘By following the first trickling stream of our river 
Medway, we are led through a country abounding in hills, 
all rising with undulating sides, looking like a succession 
of mighty billows petrified by the fiat of a Great Power 
which arrested their rolling and upheaved bosoms, and 
converted them into monuments of the tremendous force 
that lifted them from the depths of the earth. And thus 
we may see, from ruin and desolation, the foundations 
of verdant fields, and lovely vales were formed. The hill 
of Crowboro’, in Sussex, which is 800 feet above the level 
of the sea, is the apex of this upheaved sand stone, and 
the force which shattered its base into the many hills 
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around, swept away the waters which burst through the 
distant hills, and thus gave its geological character to the 
surrounding country. 

“From these small vales and hills the waters at length 
get free, and with lessened speed, wind through a tract 
of rich land. Shaded by oaks and other timber trees, it 
abounds in sequestered nooks, and quiet deeps, broken 
by murmuring shallows, formed by the dedris of its swollen 
floods. Here the water lily sits blooming in purity, and 
the yellow cowslip scents the meadows. Here the fly- 
teased kine seek the shades, and love to stand mid-leg in 
the cool and grateful water. 

“ But the art of man soon applies the accumulated stream 
to his uses, and enhances its value a thousand fold. By 
the aid of locks, a navigable river is formed, and save 
where the artificial obstruction causes the sweet music of 
falling waters, the surface appears a succession of unbroken 
levels, reflecting in quiet repose the surrounding embellish- 
ments of tree, shrub, and gently rising hill, thus doubling 
the many beauties bedecking its flowery course. 

“The valley through which the comparatively small 
stream of the Medway now flows, was once filled to a great 
extent by water of much greater volume and speed, as the 
banks to a considerable distance consist of red clay and 
loose rounded fragments of stones, hardly converted into 
pebbles, yet sufficiently water-worn to prove the action of 
strong currents upon them, and much of this debris is far 
removed from the reach of the waters in the highest floods 
of the present era, and there is good reason to believe that 
the whole of the site of Maidstone was once covered by an 
inland lake, or formed the boundary of a river far exceeding 
the present. The brick earth is a fluviatile deposit, and 
contains minute fresh water shells, very similar to the shells 
existing in the waters below; but the frequent occurrence 
of the bones and teeth of animals now extinct in these 
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latitudes, shews how great have been the changes upon the 
surface of the earth in this immediate neighbourhood 
changes which the ancient waters of the Medway have had 
great influence in producing. 

‘‘ Written history tells us that salt pans were once used 
at Maidstone for the collection of salt, by evaporation of the 
water, and sea monsters are recorded as taken near to the 
town. The extent of the river appears therefore to have 
diminished in our own times, yet, great as has been the 
contraction of its banks, we have no hesitation in affirming 
the opinion before advanced of the much greater extent of 
the waters once covering the banks of the present channel. 

“At a short distance below Maidstone, the Medway 
assumes a new dignity; that of tidal influence, with oozy 
banks, rapid shallows, and reed-covered flats: and it is 
only for a short space of time that a full river is seen with 
its waters level, and sometimes overflowing its banks. 
We now see the solitary heron, wary and shy, one foot 
immersed in the rippling flood, the other half-drawn up, as 
eyeing with suspicion the approaching vessel, with a 
hurried plunge at a luckless fish, the huge-winged bird 
springs upward and slowly flags its weary flight to distant 
waters. The pied plover wheels and darts, uttering its 
wild and piercing cry; and the little restless oxbird pipes 
its note of alarm, scaring the kingfisher from its solitary 

" waters of the Medway contain the common fresh 
water fish of the country, and are occasionally visited by 
the fimmy tribe from the ocean. Of the former may be’ 
enumerated—roach, dace, bleak, gudgeon, perch, pike, 
tench, bream, trout, carp, eels, chub; and of the latter 
may be first named, the delicate smelt, the chad-mullett, 
and queenly salmon. The royal fish, the sturgeon, also is 
occasionally a visitor, and the porpoise has ventured up as 
high as Snodland, a few miles only below Maidstone, in 
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search of prey. In 1845, a small species of whale, the 
beluga or white whale, was taken above Rochester bridge. 

“The serpentine course of the river is very great, near 
Snodland; the banks being of silt, the current is constantly 
wearing away its sides and accumulating a deposit on the 
opposite shore. As we approach the gorge bounded by 
the range of chalk hills, the scenery becomes truly fine. 
A steep escarpment on one side, and a sloping hill on the 
other, dotted with the juniper bush, and the short turf of 
the chalk wolds, looking like a carpet of green, save where 
a chalk pit shows the brilliant white rock, and relieves 
the water-worn bank of its monotony. Few persons are 
aware of the lovely scenery of this part of the Medway. 
Halling, with the ruins of its episcopal palace; Burham 
church, grey with lichens, and the turret decked with 
a mantilla of ivy; and soon, towering in the air, are seen 
the ruins of Rochester castle, mighty in its old age, and 
telling of its strength when its history of siege and battle 
is remembered. 

‘The brine of the ocean now mingles with the once 
sparkling waters, which like young life, had issued from 
its primrose-decked and mossy nook. The man of war 
-now comes upon this shifting scene, and the sea-gull 
hovers with silent wing over her flitting shadow—a sudden 
wheel and plunge to the ripple, and the prize is seized! 
Then with a quivering spring she shakes the brine-drops 
from her spreading wing. Wider spreads the bosom of 
the increased waters, and the receding banks fall back to 
allow the stream to pass away into, and blend with, the 
boundless ocean, which receives its tribute with the be- 
coming majesty of that mighty element, which though the 
powerful agent of change, is in itself— 


_ * Unchangeable, save to the wild wind’s play.’” 
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THE LIVING RILL. 


Our last number concludes with a letter from a child, the 
same little Barbara whom hitherto we have mentioned as scarcely 
more than an infant. Her letter, written, of course, at a later 
period, describes more eloquently than we could do, the joyful 
progress of her earlier years, in which she had no other society, 
but a kind, though ignorant widowed nurse, excepting one, by 
most persons accounted a fool, and scarcely by any suspected to 
have been endowed with a wisdom, which exceeds that which 
human cunning by its greatest intellectual efforts ever devised. For 
has not the prophet said “‘ The wisdom of their wise men shall 
perish, and the understanding of their prudent men, shall be hid ?”’ 

Jocelyn, as we have said, was by many accounted a fool; and 
in all present things, valued by men, he was so: but he was wise 
in the best sense of that term, for Horace had given him his own 
little bible and made him promise to read a portion of it every 
day, and this he had not only done, but had prevailed on nurse 
to have his little Barbara taught to read it, and the village school 
mistress had been hired to come for an hour each day for this 
purpose; but whenever any one asked him a question, by 
way perchance of gauging the depth of his understanding, his 
constant peroration of ‘‘ Horace told me” cut the process short, 
before it came to any thing farther of a conversation. 

And yet, in what passage of our Living Rill do we find that 
any channel carried on the sparkling waters, with less disturbance 
than that in which its bed was by most accounted incapable of 
preserving the poorest stream which ever flowed from human 
ingenuity ? 

But thus was Jocelyn made able to do, and having fulfilled 
the part appointed him, in conveying the Living Rill to a certain 
point, was permitted to deliver it uncontaminated, and all pure 
and sparkling and fresh as it had come to himself through the 
ministry of his friend, to his dearest little Barbara, the only 
human being with whom he had held real communion of mind 
and heart since Horace’s death. 

_ Before the actual death of Jocelyn, a somewhat haughty and 
peremptory letter had been received from Barbara's parent® 
desiring that she should be removed forthwith to an establishment 
for young ladies, located at that time in a certain square at the 
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west end of the great metropolis, kept by three sisters, Mrs. St. 
Leger, and the Misses Greatorex. 

Mr. Watson, to whom this letter was addressed, did not 
mention it to Barbara till after the funeral, and the poor little 
girl was overwhelmed for a time by the information ; but she 
afterwards said to Mr. Watson, “I ought to be very glad, sir, 
ought I not ; that my dear, dear uncle never heard anything 
about this ?”’ 

Were we toenter into anything like a full description of the 
many parting scenes with the nurse and Cesar, and the farewells 
taken by little Barbara of the many places where she had often 
sat and talked with her beloved uncle, we might fill sheets of 
paper and be no nearer our end. 

We must go on, then, to say that Mr. Watson after having 
most faithfully promised to take care of nurse and Cesar, himself 
took her up to London: was kind to her by the way as the 
kindest of fathers, and made the journey last two days and a half; 
to give her more time to recover her spirits, after she had taken 
the last look at the groves of Barwell. 

The old gentleman had tears in his eyes when he bade adieu 
to the little Jady, in the smart vestibule of the establishment; and 
when the door was closed after him, she could restrain herself no 
longer, but burst into an agony of tears, notwithstanding the 
presence of more than one smart servant who was waiting to 
usher her to the school-room ; for it was evening, and there was 
company in the drawing-room, and the staircase and vestibule 
were already lighted up. 

Poor little Barbara could never give any account of her first 
introduction into this new life, more distinctly, or even as much 
80, a8 a person could relate a dream, everything was so new, and 
everything seemed to glare so in the strong light of the lamps, 
and the staircase was so steep, and the room into which she was 
introduced, looked so wide and strange with its many forms and 
tables, and empty too; for all the scholars were with their 
master in the drawing-room, and there was only one lady in the 
room, who jumped up when the servant calling her “‘Ma’m’selle” 
introduced Miss Rokeby just arrived. 

This lady ran up to her immediately, and whilst she examined 
her well, said many words to her, not one of which she under- 
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stood : and how should she, these being the first French words 
she had ever heard? But before she could make out the cause of 
her being so puzzled, first one and then two more ladies came 
swimming intothe room, coming up to her with great state. So 
entirely had Barbara hitherto lived out of the world, that the 
fashions (which did not travel into the country at the speed they 
now do), were quite new and strange to her; and so taken by 
surprise was she at the figures which gathered about her, that 
she was hardly able to answer when spoken to, even in English. 

It may perchance gratify some of those who were not in 
existence till many years after the time of which this part of 
our narrative treats, to have some ideas given to them, respecting 
the sort of figures which were gathered round poor little Barbara. 
When first she looked upon her new instructresses, they all seemed 
very tall to her, being set on high heeled shoes, they all wore their 
hair highly powdered and pomatumed, frizzed out at the sides, 
and hanging in stiff curls about the ears and down the backs. 
Each one wore a cap of gauze or tiffany covered with ribbons, 
artificial flowers, and feathers; for it happened that this was one 
of the public nights of the establishment, when much company 
came to see the young ladies dance. They wore full and long 
dresses of figured and flowered muslins, which were open before, 
shewing richly adorned petticoats, and trailed behind along the 
floor, and they wore sashes of various bright colors, so high above 
their natural waists that they seemed to have none. Their 
cheeks looked too of so bright a carnation, that poor Barbara 
thought they must be particularly healthy. 

Mrs. St. Leger was the first of the three sisters who spoke to 
the little one, and though she spoke somewhat haughtily, she 
spoke kindly also, sitting down to be more on a level with her, 
ordering tea to be brought for her, and whilst they were waiting 
for it, she asked her many questions about her journey, and other 
things of no great matter; and then the youngest Miss Greatorex 
asked her if she would go down and see the ladies dance, for 
which she was immediately taken up by her eldest sister. 

“Really Philippa,” said Mrs. St. Leger, ‘I wonder at you! 
surely you would not produce the dear child, till we have set her 
in something like order. She is in deep mourning, I see; bat 
only observe the length of that waist ! just what our grandmothers 
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wore a hundred years ago, and bombazine is not a proper dress 
for any child in public. We must get her a black crape over a 
lutestring slip, and that horrid waist and that tight cuff must be 
exterminated.’’ 

“Or what say you, sister St. Leger?” remarked Miss Great- 
orex, ‘‘to a white crape over a white lutestring for our public days ;’’ 
and the Miss Lushingtons, the only girls in the school, who were 
not several years older than Barbara—were spoken of as having 
had such dresses when they were in mourning for their mamma. 

This discussion was brought to a speedy termination by a 
loud sob and violent gush of tears from the little girl, in con- 
sequence of which, when some refreshment had been administered 
to her, she was put to bed by an inferior teacher, in a large room 
indeed, but in a single bed, of which there were as many as six 
inthe room. If little Barbara wept herself to sleep that night, 
it was no more than many a child has done when first leaving 
home, the dulce, dulce domum of that little boy who, as the 
story has it, pined and died for grief at some public school, with 
longings for his home; though it is not unseldom that tears have 
been shed, on leaving that very place of education, which was 
first visited with so much sorrow. 

Barbara slept so long and so heavily in the morning, that she 
did not wake till all her companions were gone down, and her 
breakfast was indulgently brought up to her. As soon as she was 
dressed, a teacher came to summon her to Mrs. St. Leger, who 
required her presence in her dressing room, where she generally 
gave some instruction to a select few, whilst her maid was dress- 
ing her hair. The highly ornamented toilette table, the many 
bottles, and various mirrors, the trinket boxes, and gay dresses 
scattered about, presented a scene so new to Barbara, that she 
was unusually ill-prepared for the examination, of what Mrs. 
St. Leger called her savoir faire,—in plain English, the state of 
her acquirements, which was there and then to be enacted, no 
persons being present but her maid and the two little Miss 
Lushingtons, one of whom was older by a year than Barbara, and 
another as much younger. 

This examination was concluded with so much address by the 
experienced mistress, that Barbara, had she possessed much more 
worldly prudence than she really could boast of, would have been 
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thoroughly thrown off her guard, and would have given the 
measure of her foot, to use a homely phrase, much more readily 
than she might have desired. Perchance the shortest and most 
lively way of explaining the result of the examination will be to 
give the report of it from the mouths of the Misses Lushington, 
as they delivered it in the full assembly of the school room, into 
which they had run from the dressing room whilst Barbara was 
called another way, to be present at the unpacking of her trunks. 

‘‘Well, to be sure!’’ began the elder of these young ladies, 
“we shall all be thrown into the shade—we must never talk again 
of our acquirements and our accomplishments. What think you 
of a young lady, who has been taught to read and write by a 
village school mistress, and to hem and to sew, and to do peacocks 
and parrots in marking stitch; and knows the tune of the 
hundredth psalm !” 

“ And—and"—added the younger sister, “knows half the 
Bible by rote, though she did not let that out, till Mrs. St. Leger, 
cross-examined her, as we all know how she can do when she 
sets to.” 

“But she told all the rest,” subjoined the elder sister, “ with- 
out suspecting in the least how we were all quizzing her.”” The 
word ‘‘quiz” had only just then come into general use in superior 
circles. 

“Of course,” remarked some one, “the child must want 
common sense ?”’ 

“TI should think so,” replied Miss Lushington; “it rans ia 
the family—the want of common sense, I mean—the uncle, this 
prodigy is in sables for, was a—a”—and she looked round with 
a satirical laugh. 

‘* Un simple’’—said Mademoiselle—* thank me for helping you 
to a word.”’ 

** And the niece,”” added Miss Lushington, ‘‘ wears the same 
cap and bells as this said uncle did.” Mrs. St. Leger said, she 
hoped I would patronise, and try to improve the poor untaught 
rustic, but I promise our lady that if she cannot find a patroness 
elsewhere for the girl, she need not look for one in me, nor in my 
sister.” 

From that crisis, little Barbara was set down in the seminary, 
as not only ignorant but incapable of acquiring any accomplish- 
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ment valued in the house; and the consequence was, that she 
was almost entirely disregarded by her schoolfellows, and if 
noticed at all by the elders, generally addressed in that ironical, 
half satirical style, which causes every feeling mind to shrink into 
itself; and though the little girl performed every task which was 
set her, with much correctness, yet as none of these interested 
her affections, she obtained no merit for them in the eyes of her 
teachers and masters, and even Mrs. St. Leger and the Misses 
Greatorex almost began to fear that they should make nothing 
of the child, though they could not perceive any actual deficiency 
of intellect in her. 

And what, it may be asked, was the actual state of the little 
girl's mind, during the period in which this process of heartless 
treatment was going on: a period which continued with small 
interruption, for two years and rather more, for she was not 
allowed to spend the vacations at Barwell-court, though con- 
tinually invited so to do by Mr. Watson? 

Her young affections never being drawn out by any sympathy 
towards those about her, were left to feed entirely on the memories 
of the past, and O! if those memories had only known natural 
delights to dwell upon ; had they not been connected with such 
glorious things as human eye hath never seen, and human 
imagination hath never conceived—one of two things must have 
happened to her: she must have become either irrecoverably dull 
and inert, or she must have been drawn into that vortex of 
frivolity in which all her companions were involved. The former 
was the most probable, for although no one saw it, and no one 
suspected it, her health had begun to decline from the very day 
in which she had been condemned to the close air of a crowded 
city, and could run no more on her breezy hills, and was con- 
demned to a never-ceasing torture of frivolous labors, whilst her 
free and graceful limbs were forced out of their natural form by 
bandages and bracers, and her very powers of utterance cramped — 
by the necessity during the greater portion of the day, of trying 
to use a language which she did not know; for it was the pride 
of that seminary, that French was there the language in common 
use. Furthermore, it must be added that though the family 
attended a genteel chapel in the square, yet even Sunday brought 
with it no relief, no relaxation from weary, worldly services. 
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Probably, religion never was at a lower ebb in England than it 
was precisely at that period, for there were then few pious books 
for children or young people, though many were coming out, with 
great names who set up Reason as the supreme guide of life, 
and the abserfce of its influence as the greatest disgrace to the 
juvenile character. If any catechisms were then used in the 
superior schools, they were generally compiled in the French 
language, and so strange was the sight of a Bible in Mrs. St. 
Leger’s house, that when poor Barbara produced her little copy, 
which had descended from Horace Langford to herself, she was 
hooted by all the young ladies and teachers, and never afterwards 
could read that sacred volume but by stealth. 

But all was good and all was right, whilst every thing which 
happened to the gentle child, in that worldly seminary tended 
only to keep her distinct and separate from evil companions, and 
to enable her in much inexperience, in much languor and feeble- 
ness, from failing health, in all that foolishness which is bound 
up in the natural heart of a child, to be a faithful channel to that 
Living Rill which, by the divine blessing had passed from her 
uncle Jocelyn to herself, and eventually to pour it fresh, sparkling, 
and uncontaminated, into that vessel which was prepared to 
receive it, as we shall see in the following number. i or 


(To be continued. ) 
THE THREE WORDS. 


Tue reader is very probably somewhat curious to know 
whence we obtained the information respecting Emma Single- 
ton, which has been detailed in the two last chapters, nor is it 
likely that his curiosity will be mach abated, when we acquaint 
him with the fact, that to Mr. Singleton and his niece, we are 
indebted for a knowledge of its leading incidents. By a singular 
coincidence, which we need not more particularly advert to, 
Emma became, on leaving Mr. Glosenfane’s, an inmate of our 
own family, and for some little time our interviews with her 
uncle were by no means infrequent. But at length, thoroughly 
satisfied that we were in no danger of being led away by the 
errors of Puseyism, and would watch over his niece, as those 
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“ who must give an account,” he consented to leave her under our 
roof, with many anxious and urgent instructions, as to the future 
direction and discipline of her mind. She was accordingly one 
of our little circle when the incidents about to be described took 
place. 

“ Well Charles,” said Mrs. Enderby, one lovely morning in 
April, as we were seated at breakfast, “ we have never yet 
resumed our discussion on Education; have you guessed my 
riddle 

“ Not I,” I answered, carelessly, “* there are more ways than 
one of getting over a difficulty; perhaps I may work out your 
problem, instead of guessing it. If I find out the thing itself, 
the words are but of little consequence.” 

“« Then you really do not feel much curiosity about it?” said 
my wife laughing. 

“ Oh! dear no; I leave that to the ladies: we of the sterner — 
sex are not over-curious. I must tell you, however, frankly, that 
I have thought a good deal upon the subject, and had planned 
a project for this morning, which may throw a little farther light 
upon it.”’ 

Here the conversation dropped, and the breakfast hour having 
passed off, the household assembled for family reading and 
prayer. The lesson for that day was Jod xxviii., a chapter so 
apposite, as introductory to the business of this paper, that I 
must here transcribe a part of it. 


“ Where shall Wispom be found, 
And where is the place of UNDERSTANDING?” 


Maw knoweth not the price thereof, 

Neither is it found in the land of the living. 

The depth saith, “ It is not in me;” 

And the sea saith, “ It is not with me.” 

It cannot be gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir— 

With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

The gold and the crystal cannot equal it, 

And the exchange of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 
No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls, 
For the price of Wisdom is above rubies : 
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The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
Neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 


Whence, then, cometh Wisdom ? 

And where is the place of Understanding — 
Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 

And kept close from the fowls of the air ? 
Destruction and Death say, 

“ We have heard the fame thereof with our ears.” 


GOD understandeth the way thereof, 
And HE knoweth the place thereof; 
For He looketh to the ends of the earth, 
And seeth under the whole heaven, 

To make the weight for the winds; 

And he weigheth the waters by measure. 


When He made a decree for the rain, 
And a way for the lightning of the thunder; 
Then did he see it, and declare it; 

He prepared it, yea, and searched it out, 
And unto man he said, 


“ BEHOLD |! 
THE FEAR OF THE LORD—THAT IS WISDOM, 
AND TO DEPART FROM EVIL, IS UNDERSTANDING.” 


“ Well! Charlotte,” I remarked, after we had concluded the 
devotions of the morning, “‘] think we can be at little loss as 
to some of the leading elements of Education now. Here is our 
Base Line at all events ; whatever we may find to say of bearings, 
and measurements by and bye. God tells us plainly enough in 
the chapter we have just read, what Wisdom and Understanding 
are; and He tells us at the same time, that man neither knows 
the value of them, nor where to find them, till enlightened from 
above. lle may be a miner, an agriculturist, a manufacturer, a 
chemist, a geologist, or an engineer; he may plough the ocean, 
ransack the earth, and be far-sighted as the fowls of heaven, 
without possessing such an education as the God of Truth can 
recognize, for He only understands and knows the true source 


_and character of wisdom; and the way which it may be best 
imparted to his creatures. 
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Emma listened with deep attention. Perhaps she thought, that 
had she been content to learn of God only, in matters of religion, 
she would have been preserved from falling into temptation, and 
have escaped the sad consequences which had “ pierced her 
through with many sorrows.” And probably she remembered 
her uncle’s words, that a deference to human authority, was the 
one fatal error, in which all her subsequent defections from the 
truth of the gospel had originated. But whatever reflections 
might have occupied her mind, they were for a time suspended, 
by the suggestion that | had some particular business to transact 
ata little distance; and the invitation to herself and my wife 
to accompany me thither. 

Every thing out of doors looked certainly most inviting. It 
was one of those balmy days which are of rare occurrence in 
the capricious month of April. The clouds— 


“* Now huddling, now dispersing, 
Seemed with the windy messengers conversing.” 


and now shutting out the sun, and now revealing him in his full 
glory, chequered the wide landscape with that agreeable variety 
of light and shade which is so characteristic of the early Spring. 
The wind was soft and mild as that of June; the bees were out, 
and the flowers, as if rejoicing in the opportunity, exhaled their 
sweets in the warm sunshine more lavishly than they had yet 
done. You felt,as soon as the window was opened, an earnest 
of the coming on of summer; and could now realize, what you 
might have doubted but a day or two before, that the time of the 
singing of birds was again near. We had contemplated a walk 
over the hills, to a village where we had some special business to 
transact with an acquaintance ; and the morning being favorable, 
we were glad to avail ourselves of it. 

Our eldest boy begged hard to go with us, and as we saw no 
objection, was allowed to make one of the party. We crossed field 
after field, till finding the heat was becoming oppressive, we 
screened ourselves behind a fragrant hedge-row. The hills before 
us, chequered by the shadows of the flying clouds, looked nearer 
than we found them to be, but at length we reached the brow of 
that over which our path lay. Pausing to look round us on the 
scenery we had passed through, we saw an old stile in the hedge 
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on our right hand, sufficiently shadowed by two tall elms, one on 
either side, to make it an agreeable resting-place. As for little 
Charley, he was so busied in the fruitless attempt to dislodge a 
mole, which he had followed home to its run, that he had no wish 
to join us. He soon, however, rushed up in haste, alarmed by 
shouts coming from the opposite side of the hill, which were 
immediately followed by the appearance of two or three workmen, 
hurrying with all speed towards a temporary shed, formed in a 
small excavation on the shelving bank, a little beyond us. We 
too had heard the shouts, and as far as we could make them out, 
they indicated danger of some sort. Fancying, however, that we 
were far enough out of the way, we took Charley under our 
protection and sat still. Not many seconds had elapsed before 
we saw a jet of white smoke rise to a great height from over the 
hill, and soon after heard a harsh rattling rush, like an explosion, 
followed by the descent of various fragments of stone ap- 
parently from the atmosphere, for from the rapidity of their 
motion, we had not seen them hurled upwards. The workmen 
had just blasted an impracticable mass of stone in the adjacent 
quarry ; and the danger being now over, we were induced by 
the entreaties of our boy, to deviate so far from our original 
intention as to turn our steps in that direction. The quarry 
was now only worked on a small scale, and the greater part of it 
being overgrown with brushwood and fern, interspersed with ivy 
and luxuriant wild flowers, presented many picturesque points, 
and inviting dingles. Winding in and out among these, as we 
followed the old road leading down to that part of it which was 
still productive, we stopped occasionally to gather a flower, to 
admire some striking coup d'eil, or to listen to the twitter of the 
birds, which seemed to be now tuning for the concerts of the 
coming month. The strata rose high above us, the sun-light as 
it slanted down into the vast hollow, bringing out in bold relief 
the salient crags, and glittering on the wings of the sand martens, 
that wheeled, and shrieked, and flitted in and out of their nests, 
in the perpendicular cliffs of sand, capping the firmer and more 
marketable stone below. 

A little knot of workmen were congregated round the spot on 
which they had just operated. Amongst them were two or three 
of a superior class, and the whole were evidently discussing a 
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subject of great importance. As we came up to them, I recog- 
nized an old acquaintance, Mr. Sidney Shoveller, commonly 
though by courtesy alone, better known by the style and 
title of Doctor Shoveller, of Stonecroft. He was a short but 
thin man, between fifty and sixty, with shrivelled features, like 
old parchment, a retired apothecary, resident but a few miles off, 
in an old stone-built house of the Aeavy order of architecture. 
Here though, he had his museum, and his picture gallery, and 
his laboratory, and here he sometimes entertained a select circle 
of the London literati, for whom he was an efficient caterer, and 
through whom (for the doctor himself never came out in print), 
he now and then enlightened the world, or rather that infinitesi- 
mal section of it, which read the * Transactions,’ or the ‘Pro- 
ceedings,’ or the ‘ Minutes,’ of the various learned societies with 
which these literati were connected. 

They were attentively examining the large stone which had 
been blown in pieces by the explosion we had witnessed. It had 
broken into three large masses vertically, at the same time 
splitting in a horizontal direction, and discovering a number of 
curious indents on the surface so exposed. They appeared to be 
the foot prints of some large animal; and as they alternated with 
smaller impressions of the same kind, it was most natural to 
suppose, that they belonged to some quadruped whose fore and 
hind feet were differently proportioned. Though but little of a 
geologist, | had heard and read of such a creature—a gigantic 
opossum, called [ think, provisionally, the chirotherium, and I 
hinted that these foot prints might belong to the same creature. 

The doctor shook his head, and looked grave, ‘* No,” said he 


_ “ we don't find the mammalia so early; it must be a batrachian 


or a saurian—a frog or a lizard ”’ 

“IT should think it was what it looks most like,” said Charley, 
put he was soon silenced by a severe frown from the doctor. 
“ And pray, young gentleman,” he added, “‘ what does it look 
most like?” 

My boy gave no reply, but unwilling to drop the argument, I 
asked the doctor for an explanation of his remark, that the 
mammalia were not found “ so early.” 

He told me he used that expression in a geological sense, that 
creation had been progressive, that the world at first had no 
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living thing upon it, that vegetables came first, then zoophytes, 
then fishes, then reptiles, and then quadrupeds properly so 
called. And at last came our own species. 

** The diapason closing full in man.” 

“‘ If, therefore,” he added, “ we were to find fossil quadrupeds, 
or any traces of them, in older strata than those which contained 
reptiles, it would of course be opposed to our theory.” 

“ Well but,” said I, “ is it not better to give up a theory, 
than a fact? Your theory in this instance was not invented a 
year or two since: your opossum then, was an opossum ; but now 
it is a toad; and all through this theory of yours.” 

The doctor affected not to hear me: he was humming a low 
tune, and directing the operations of the workmen, who were 
carefully removing every fragment of the stone, to a place of 
safety, preparatory to its being conveyed home to his residence. 
He had been hitherto so absorbed with this discovery, that he 
had omitted to introduce us to a friend of his, among the little 
party of spectators. Glad of an opportunity just then to change 
the conversation, he turned round abruptly. 

“I beg pardon, Goode,” he said, “ these are friends of mine,” 
“Enderby, Major Goode; Major, Mrs. Enderby, Mr. Enderby, and 
ditto ditto, miniature edition, ‘in blue with a tuck,’ too, as the 
booksellers say,”’ he continued, looking slyly at the boy's pelisse. 

The major bowed stiffly, and bit his lips at the strange sou- 
briquet given to the boy. He never made jokes himself, and 
never understood them in others; and he saw no reason why 
Master Enderby should not have been introduced by his proper 
name. ‘ Well,” said he, turning again to Dr. Shoveller, “I 
must be off—good morning.” 

“ Stay, stay, you must not run away just now,” rejoined the 
doctor, “‘ you surely feel a little interest in this discovery ; I want 
you to satisfy yourself that there are at least some facts in geo- 
logy. Look now at these foot prints, and tell me honestly, how 
you think they came there.” 

“* How do you know they are foot prints? ’’ asked the major 
snappishly. 

““ Why, look at them, what else can they be?"’ rejoined the 
other, ‘‘ they are as perfect as if made yesterday, you may see 
the cast of one of the nails here, very distinctly.” 
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“I don't wish to look at them,” retorted the major, “ you 
geologists are all infidels, geology is a lie, an invention of the 
evil one, and I don't believe one word about it.”’ 

“* But surely you believe a fact like this; you believe that we 
have discovered some curious impressions in the heart of this 
rock ? 

* I believe it’s all nonsense,” said the major, forcing a smile to 
qualify the rudeness of such a remark. Then, as if anxious to 
escape from his dilemma, he turned towards ourselves, and 
having been in due form introduced to Miss Singleton, expressed 
a hope that it would not be long before we called on him. We 
assured him it had been our intention to do so for some time, 
and that we would take the first opportunity of carrying out our 
purpose. Having exchanged a few further remarks, he bade the 
doctor and ourselves good bye, and turned homewards. 

“ Prejudiced fellow, that!” said the doctor, before he was 
scarcely out of hearing, “ did you ever see his like! He never 
will see anything he does not wish to see; your facts and argu- 
ments are all thrown away upon such men.” 

“ Well,” I remarked, “ perhaps we are all prejudiced: I have 
my predilections, and you probably have yours. Nay, I may say 
certainly ; for you have just shewn us, how a theory of yours, a 
theory, | mean, common to all geologists, has obliged you to 
change an opossum into a toad. And now I recollect it, this 
same theory has just led one of our greatest anatomists to trans- 
form an albatross into a pterodactyle, a bird into a lizard. You 
don’t wish to find birds and quadrupeds in such ancient strata; 
and therefore, you tarn them into fishes and reptiles.” 

The doctor, though often jocose, and always communicative, 
was by no means good tempered. Knowing nothing of the power 
of religion, though not an avowed infidel, he often spoke his 
mind too freely, and when beaten in argument, grew irascible. 
At these times he would speak not only unadvisedly, but in 
terms bordering on profanity. After a little more skirmishing 
on the subject of his prejudices, he began to interlace his remarks 
with a few ‘trifling oaths’ as they are thoughtlessly called by 
worldly men; as if any profanation of holy things could be 
properly described by such an epithet. Finding that the con- 
versation was taking an unpleasant turn, we soon wished him 
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good morning, and resumed our walk, leaving him still busy in 
collecting and collating the fragments of his specimen. 

The unpleasant result of our controversy had left a depression 
on my spirits. For some little distance we proceeded in silence, 
when Charley was the first to speak. 

“Father,” said he thoughtfully, “is Dr. Shoveller a wise 
man ?” 

“‘ He is clever,” I replied, “ and is, I believe what you would 
calla learned man; he reads a great deal, he understands many 
languages, and is thought quite a philosopher by every one.” 

But is he wise? father.” 

“Why what should you think, my boy, after what I have 
said: but what makes you ask?” 

‘‘ Because I was thinking, father, of the chapter you read this 
morning. It says, you know, ‘ The fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom ;’ and I thought if he feared God, he would’nt have 
taken his name in vain.” 

‘‘ Then you think he cannot be a wise man without the fear of 
God? I believe you are right in a certain sense, but I was 
speaking of his wisdom in other matters. He may know a great 
deal without being wise in religious things.” 

“‘ But there’s another text, father, which says ‘ The fear of the 
Lord is, the beginning of wisdom,’ and I don’t see how any 
man can be wise at all, if he does not begin at the beginning.” 

The idea had never struck me so forcibly before, and the more 
I thought about it, the more I felt persuaded that this must be 
the great seminal principle of all true, useful, efficient instruction. 
Calling to mind my previous conversation on the subject of our 
little tramper, and viewing it in connection with the chapter we had 
read this morning, I obtained the first clue to the development 
of my wife’s ideas upon Education. Now, thought I to myself, 
I have it : the first of your ‘‘ Three Words is—— 

Had my wife known that I was so deep in thought, she would 
not just at this crisis have called off my attention, But not 


being gifted above ordinary mortals, she could not be aware of 
what was passing within my mind. 

‘* Here we are, Charles,” she said, halting at the last stile in 
our walk, and pointing to the pretty cottage just across the road, 
this is Mr. Walkinshaw’s! 
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I looked up, and perhaps under first impressions, wished that 
I was Mr. Walkinshaw, for a sweeter little home than that 
before us, I had never met with, amongst the many sweet homes 
of our sweet island. 

We crossed the stile, and before we came up to the door, 
were welcomed by Miss Laura Walkinshaw, to “ The Lindens”’ 
as they called their little dwelling-place. 

E. 


(To be continued) 


“IS THIS GEOGRAPHY?” 


Many months had passed away since my visit to Mrs. Grant;* 
and Jane and Mary had been for more than half a year under 
Mrs. Walters’ roof, before I saw them again. 

At the end of that time I became, also, a temporary inmate of 
the pleasant cottage at Oaklands, and was delighted to see my 
young friends looking well and happy, and that there was 
evidently a warm affection subsisting between them and their 
instructress. As we were sitting at breakfast the morning after 
my arrival, and | was inquiring into the routine for the day, 
Mary informed me that my predictions were fully realized, and 
that she now looked forward to her Geography Lesson, as one of 
the pleasantest of the day. 

I was a privileged person at Oaklands, and was allowed to 
take my work and sit in the school-room whenever I pleased, so 
I told Mary that I should certainly make my appearance at 
eleven o'clock, which she informed me was the hour of. the 
geography lesson, as I should very much like to hear what 
was going on. 

“We are going to begin to-day,”’ said Mrs. Walters, “‘ to track 
St. Paul in his “‘ journeyings oft.”” I found that some of our 
party had but an indistinct idea of the different laces which he 
visited. We have been going through the Acts of the Apostles 
in our Bible class, and I thought that this would be a suitable 
supplement to 

As I was interested in the way in which Mrs. Walters 
instructed her young people, I have made a few notes of various 
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points which were touched upon, in the hope that they may 
interest others who, perhaps, have never considered the geogra- 
phical part of the subject, however often they may have perused 
the eventful narrative in which those wanderings are recorded. 

I must premise that each girl had, previously to the lesson, 
made herself well acquainted with the exact position of the place 
that was to come under review, and each had had something 
given her to read, connected with the subject, and on which she 
was to be questioned; and all were at liberty to ask any 
questions they pleased. Of course, I merely give a summary of 
the information elicited, as it would be too tedious to go into all 
the minute details of the proceedings of the class, seven in 
number. The imagination of my readers must supply all 
deficiencies. 

‘| have been wondering,” said Mrs. Walters, as they all took 
their places round a table, “‘whether we should start from 
Damascus, where St. Paul is first prominently brought before 
our notice, or from the place of his birth: What say you, 
Fanny?” she added, addressing her eldest pupil. 

“Why, I thought, as he was at first, ‘ Saul, of Tarsus 

“Yes, you are right; it is certainly the most natural way— 
with Tarsus, then, we begin. Here it is, you see, in this ancient 
map—in Cilicia. It was always a celebrated port; its ancient 
name was Tarshish, after one of the sons of Javan.”’ 

“ We often read of ‘ships of Tarshish’ in the Bible,” said 
Caroline Walters, “but I did not know that they were from 
Tarsus?” 

“Why,” said Mrs. Walters, “that is one of the points on 
which considerable difference of opinion has prevailed; however, 
it seems now generally agreed, that from its great trade, the 
expression, ‘ships of Tarshish,’ became proverbial, and was 
afterwards used to express any merchant vessels wherever they » 
might come from.” 

“ There is one thing that puzzles me very much,” said Mary 
Grant, ‘‘ How could St. Paul be born at Tarsus when he was a 
Roman, as he said he was in Jerusalem, that time there was 


such an uproar, and some of the Jews dragged him out of the 
temple ?” 
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The twenty-second chapter of Acts was referred to, and Jane 
whispered, ‘‘ See, Mary, he says himself he was born at Tarsus.” 

“Well,” said Mary, ‘‘ will you please explain how both can be 
true, for I really don’t understand ae 

“You are quite right to inquire,” said Mrs. Walters, “ and I 
will tell you how it arises: Tarsus was raised by the Roman 
emperors, not only to be the capital of Cilicia; but the privileges 
of a Roman city were conferred upon it.” 

“ Just as | am English, though I was born in Calcutta,” said 
Anne Dereham. 

“Exactly so. The Jews who were a undies people, as you 
know they continue to be, found it highly advantageous to settle 
there. That Paul was of Hebrew extraction, and not merely a 
Jewish proselyte, we learn from himself, when he calls himself a 
‘ Hebrew of Hebrews,’ and also informs us of what tribe he was. 
Tarsus was also a place of considerable learning, and the resort 
of many learned men.” 

“ Did Gamaliel live there ?”’ inquired some one. 

“No, at Jerusalem; and it would appear that St- Paul was 
sent there at an early age, for he speaks of his life ‘from his 
youth up,’ as having been passed among his own nation at 
Jerusalem. Tarsus is still a considerable town; its present 
buildings are constructed out of the remains of the old ones; but 
who ever hears now of the ships of Tarshish? There is some- 
thing very melancholy in reading of the greatness of any ancient 
city; the contrast between the past and the present is s0 
striking.”’ 

“Except Rome,” said Fanny Barker, “its splendour is 
undiminished.” 

Mrs. Walters shook her head. “ You have named, perhaps, 
the most melancholy instance of all,” said she ; “ but I must not 


. begin to talk about it now, we must proceed with the course of 


the Apostle. We so lately read of all the wonderful circum- 
stances connected with his journey to Damascus, that we need 
not recapitulate them. Damascus is one of the most ancient 
cities in the world. Eliezer, of Damascus, is spoken of even in 
the days of Abraham. | imagine from all that I have ever read 
of it, that it is impossible to conceive any thing more lovely than 
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its situation. It is stated that Mahomet, after looking at it from 
a distance, refused to enterit. He said there was only one 
Paradise for men, and he did not wish to have his upon earth. 
It lies in a delicious plain amply watered, and is so embowered 
among trees as to look like one large garden. It is, indeed, 
surrounded by gardens, and we are indebted to the Crusaders for 
having introduced into our own country some of their produc- 
tions, which, in their names, still retain traces of their origin.” 

As Mrs. Walters spoke, she pointed to a beautiful bouquet of 
Damask roses which she had purposely placed in the centre 
of the table, at the same time remarking that ‘‘ Damascenes,”’ a 
fruit of which they were all so fond, were natives of that region. 

‘‘The whole history, short as it is, of St. Paul’s arrival at 
Damascus, his sojourn there, and his flight from it, opens wide 
fields of thought to us,”’ continued Mrs. Walters. 

“Ido not wonder, mamma,”’ said her daughter Madelaine, 
“that Ananias should have been afraid to receive Saul; and yet 
it showed great want of faith in him to argue the matter, when 
the Lord himself appeared in a vision to him.” 

“Yes,” rejoined her mother, “and how concisely he was 
answered: there were no angry upbraidings, but a simple com- 
mand, which he no longer hesitated to obey. What a lesson of 
patience is exhibited to us here! Our Saviour, even in heaven, 
condescending to show us an example of long-suffering and for- 
bearance. It is a trying thing not to be believed when we are 
speaking in favor of one whom we are convinced is an improved 
character, but we may err; either the person may deceive us, or 
we may see his character through a false medium, making it 
appear as we would wish it to be, rather than as it really is. 
Now here there was no possibility of error, for it was He who 
spoke, to whom all the windings of the human heart are known; 
and yet how gently he deals with his doubting disciple. 

“If I might be allowed to make one remark,”’ I said, “ it 
would be this—the term ‘ Jew’ is no longer the word of reproach 
that it was once. Indeed in many minds there is a kind of 
romantic interest attaching to their future conversion, and 
restoration to their own land. But does not the term ‘ converted 
Jew’ often suggest the ideas of fraud and dissimulation? I speak 
not of others; but I know im my own case this has too often 
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been so, and instead of doing what might be in my power to 
assist them in receiving their sight, | mean their mental sight, I 
have in point of fact made some such speech as that of Ananias. 
‘Thou knowest how much evil such an one has done by a false 
profession of zeal for Thee! ”’ 

“The subject had not struck me in this light,’’ said Mrs. 
Walters, “ but in future, let us think of St. Paul as a converted 
Jew, and it may have the desirable effect of strengthening our 
feelings of interest in those who are indeed for a season cast off ; 
but for whom there are so many bright promises yet in store.”’ 

“ Will you tell us, mamma, if you please,” said Julia Walters, 
“what place Aretas was king of, for I cannot find out? In 
2 Cor. xi. 32, he is mentioned, and it says there that the governor 
under him was desirous to apprehend Paul; but in the Acts, it 
only mentions the Jews as wishing to kill him, and does not say 
that they were supported by any authority.” 

“ Aretas,”’ said Mrs. Walters, “ was the king of Arabia Petrea, 
which was at that time a tributary of the Roman empire, and 
Damascus was subjected to him. At this period there was war 
between Aretas and Herod, who, as you well know, was tetrarch 
of Galilee; for Herod who had married the daughter of Aretas, 
had put her away, in order to marry Herodias. It must have 
been a great trial to the apostle to have left Damascus in the way 
in which he did. His natural character was so bold and 
intrepid, that flight must have been extremely repugnant to his 
feelings.” 

“ And then,” said Fanny Barker, “‘ to feel that there was such 
retribution in it —that the Jews wanted to kill him, just as he 
had wanted to kill the Christians when he first came to 
Damascus.’ 

“And yet both they and he were quite sincere in what they 
were about; pursued Mrs. Walters. ‘‘ Our Saviour had fore- 
warned his disciples that the time would come that whosoever 
shouid kill them, would think that he was rendering an accept- 
able service to God. And there is no delusion more fatal than 
that of thinking, that if we are but sincere in our religious 
profession, it matters little what that profession may be. There 
are many sincere Mohamedans—many who are sincere believers 
in all the various delusions of heathenism.” 
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“But we must always act conscientiously, must we not 
ma'am?’ inquired Jane Grant. 

“True, my dear; but the point is to ascertain whether our 
conscience be rightly regulated. Are its dictates such as the Word 
of God enjoins? If I choose to be careless about my watch, and 
though I am told that it is daily losing, yet neglect to have it 
regulated, have I any right to complain when I am going a jour- 
ney, that the train has started before I arrived at the station, when 
the fault was obviously my own? Fancy or feeling must never 
be allowed to occupy the place of conscience. We must ‘set it,’ 
if I may be allowed the expression, by the Bible, and then we 
cannot err. And we must make it a constant subject of prayer, 
that a right judgment in all things, may be given to us. 

“ From the Epistle to the Galatians, we learn that Paul visited 
Damascus twice, and that in the interval he was in Arabia. 
Then he went to Jerusalem, where he again had to undergo the 
painful suspicions of those whose esteem he most valued. The 
affections of Peter seem indeed to have been drawn out ina 
powerful manner to him. He, too, had denied his Lord, and he 
felt that the grace which had forgiven him, was also sufficient to 
turn the heart of Saul the persecutor. But he had outward 
persecution to bear with at Jerusalem, as well as distrust. The 
Grecians, that is, Jews from the parts inhabited by Greeks, and 
who spoke the Greek language, conspired against his life. So 
once more he was constrained by the providence of God to fly. 

“ Ceesarea, to which place the disciples brought him, was built by 
Herod.the Great, and was a splendid place. All the buildings, 
even the private houses, were of marble. He dedicated a temple 
there to Cesar, whence the town derived its name. In this 
temple were two statues, one of Cesar, the other of Rome. 
Herod was only twelve years in building this town, so that 
things must have proceeded with great rapidity. It is interesting 
to us as having been the residence of Cornelius at the time of his 
conversion ; it was here, too, that Philip the evangelist resided. — 

“From Ceesarea, Paul departed for Tarsus, his native city; 
but we hear nothing of the time he passed there, though he was 
no doubt busy in his Master's work. And at the last day there 
may be disclosures of fruit springing up from seed planted by 
him during that visit. We can form but an imperfect judgment 
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as to when a person is really most useful. The greatest results 
often arise from the most unpremeditated actions, while at the 
same time the most earnest and laborious efforts of a minister 
may appear to be without any result at the time, but the harvest 
may spring up long after the hand that sowed it has mouldered 
into dust.” 

“ And is it not well it should be so?” I inquired, “ If cause 
and effect as closely followed each other in the spiritual, as in the 
natural world, even an apostle would scarcely have been able at 
all times to give to God all the glory, and to own that it is He 
alone who gives the increase.” 

“ Yes,”” said Mrs. Walters, “ Man must work as if he could 
do everything; but he must ¢rust as if he could do nothing. 
Cheering indeed is the promise, ‘ In the morning sow thy seed, 
and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not 
which shall prosper, this or that, or whether both shall be alike 
good.’ And now, having brought the apostle to his native city 
again, we will not pursue his journeyings farther to-day,” 

As the girls were collecting their books together, | remarked 
that I never read the Acts of the Apostles without thinking of 
the contrast which their various journeys present to those of the 
greater number of professing Christians in modern times. 

* Why,” replied Mrs. Walters, “they travelled in order to 
fulfil a high duty ; we too often travel to shun the duties with 
which we are surrounded at home. With them, self-indulgence 
was athing unknown, while with us it is the idol to which 
increasingly more and more is sacrificed. 

“* A pilgrim-spirit ;” how often we hear the words, yet, how 
seldom we think of all that is impliedin them! Those who have 
ever sojourned in a foreign land, without having been there 
sufficiently long to form associations which bind them to it by 
feelings of affection, know how the heart thrills in a casual 
encounter with any one, with whom we accidentally meet, who 
knows our own beloved home and our friends, and how indifferent 
we feel to all the passing local circumstances, which are of so 
much consequence in the estimation of the resident inhabitants. 
We call heaven our home, yet live as if earth were ever to con- 
tinue so. But now let us go out and enjoy this lovely day. I 
think, Mary, it is your week for supplying the bouquet; and 
these flowers look rather languishing.” L. N. 
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UNITY, THE CRY OF THE CRISIS. 


(A Letter to all our Readers.) 

Dear Youne Frienps,—For many years we have been 
acquainted with each other, though we have probably never met 
face to face. Month after month I have communed with 
thousands of you through the medium of this Magazine, and 
endeavored to instruct, exhort, rebuke, or warn you in a variety 
of ways, and by all forms of address, by precept, by example, and 
illustration, that ‘‘ 1 may by all means save some.”’ 

But I have seldom spoken to you so directly or closely, as I 
hope to do in the present letter, which is written not only for, 
but fo, every reader of this Magazine, on a special subject inti- 
mately connected with the present times, and your particular 
duty with respect to what is passing around you at this moment. 

Those of you who live in London, or any of the great towns 
where that spirit of disaffection, commonly known by the name 
of Chartiom, ls so unhappily rampant, will know something of 
the alarm that has lately prevailed on the subject of what was 
foolishly called the Great Demonstration” of the 10th of April, 
Thanks to the all-wise and all-gracious Disposer of events, this 
manifestation of disloyalty has proved a most signal failure, and 
the hearts of all, but the very dregs of society, have been moved 
as the heart of one man to gather round the throne, and to pray 
in manly, and unwavering, and unmistakable language— 

“© Lord our God arise, 


Scatter our enemies, 


And make them fall!” 


Yet though it has been doubtless a heart-cheering sight to 
witness this noble display of patriotism in the masses, we must 
rejoice in it with trembling. That danger to the government and 
constitution of the realm appeared imminent, was sufficiently 
evident to those who witnessed the preparations made in the 
metropolis and its neighbourhood to avert the threatened 
calamity. To see our public buildings garrisoned, and the Bank 
of England fortified as for a siege; many of the private banking- 
houses in a state for ready barricade; troops marching in hun- 
dreds towards the supposed scene of disturbance; policemen by 
thousands, and special constables by tens of thousands, mustering 
as for mortal conflict with some terrible adversary—these things 
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were certainly enough to cause reasonable apprehension that 
some such scenes of violence and rebellion as have disgraced the 
Continent were about to be enacted here. 

You have often heard, my dear young friends, that the Bible is 
a book for all times, and especially for troublous times like 
those in which we live. Indeed, as human nature is the same in 
all ages, you will find by a careful perusal of this great book that 
there are cycles in the mental and moral aspect of society, as well 


as in the movements of the physical world. As days, months, 


years, and the vaster astronomical periods of time, bring back 
again by their revolutions the same natural phenomena, so do the 
bad passions of men act and re-act in such a way to produce, over 
and over again, the same sad and hideous phases and conditions 
in the world of mind. And this last remark brings me at once to 
the immediate business of my letter, which is to call your atten- 
tion to God’s own view of times like ours, and his own directions 
as to your duty under such a state of things. 

“ Beloved,” said a good old writer, imbued with that just 
horror of sedition which we have just shown to be the life-blood 
of the British Heart—‘‘ Beloved, when I gave all diligence to 
write to you of the Common Salvation, it was needful for me to 
write unto you, and exhort that ye should earnestly contend for 
The Faith once delivered unto the saints.”” So spake holy Jude 
eighteen centuries ago; and if you read the whole of his search- 
ing and powerful epistle, you will find that its echoes, wakened up 
in our own day, will startle you by the truthfulness with which 
they give back the sad and solemn realities that now surround us. 

For, dear young friends, the entire burden of this short but 
weighty letter, may be placed before you in one word— Disloyalty. 
Yes; I am speaking advisedly and solemnly, when I characterize 
the crying sin denounced by Jude, from first to last, as neither 
more nor less than that loose and Jatitudinarian principle, so 
conspicuous at the present time, which makes men “ murmurers 
and complainers,” leads them to “ despise dominion, to speak 
evil of dignities ;" and going on, as such men must, from bad to 
worse, to take up arms even against the Majesty of heaven, and 
deny the only Lord God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Now it is not unlikely that some of you may think I am speak- 
ing a little beside the question, when I place in such intimate 
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connexion, treason against the Most High God, and rebellion 
against human governments. And far be it from me, my dear 
young friends, to draw an exact parallel between these two cases, 
though I think it must be admitted that they are very closely 
associated in the chapter before us. And so they are in history 
generally, and especially with those passages of it now trans- 
acting in Paris. A Sunday, and one, too, hallowed by remem- 
brances the most touching, is selected as the fittest of all days for 
a general election! And yet the Parisians are held up by some as 
deserving of British sympathy. But to return. Certain men it 
would appear, had crept even into the professing church, who 
turned the grace of God into lasciviousness, thus repudiating the 
sovereignty of that Lord who had called them to holiness; and 
they are consequently rebuked, and held up as a warning to those 
who really loved the common Saviour. 

It is worthy of especial remark how inevitably loose living 
results from disaffection towards the powers that be. In the 
same breath it is cLarged upon these filthy dreamers that they 
“ defile the flesh, despise dominion, and speak evil of dignities ;’’ 
and I think you will generally find that our noisiest democrats in 
the present day are men of unbridled passions, who, if not 
actually identified with socialists and infidels as a body, compose 
no inconsiderable part of their unhallowed conclaves, meet at 
their halls, and unite with them wherever and whenever their 
destructive notions come into conflict with the conservatism of 
loyalty and order. The analysis of this spirit wears a threefold 
aspect — theological, social, and self-seeking. 

“They have gone in the way of Cain,” choosing their own 
scheme and modes of worship. If they allow that God ought to 
be honored at all, they must serve him as they please, and with- 
out consulting his own directions on the subject. He may tell 
them that ‘‘ without shedding of blood,” there is no remission ; 
_ bat they must claim the liberty of approaching him through 
some other medium, thus virtually renouncing his authority 
altogether. 

Their rebellion, too, has a social character: “they perish 
in the gainsaying of Core.”” This is its ecclesiastical bearing, 
breaking forth in enmity against the ministers and stewards of 
God’s truth. It has also, as I have already shewn, a civil 
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character, arraying itself against the magnates and magistracy 
of the land, and even against the throne itself. 

And now comes the key to all these forms of disloyalty. ‘‘ They 
have run greedily after the error of Balaam for reward,” “ Having 
men’s persons in admiration because of advantage.’’ If you wish 
to reach truth by a royal road, my dear young friends, go at once 
to your Bibles. Patriotism, as the world falsely calls it, has its 
price. Liberty, equality, fraternity, are propounded as the fool's 
Utopia simply and solely “ because of advantage.” Do not be 
deluded, therefore, by the idea that those are your best friends, 
who are really only their own. Take away from them all hope 


of aggrandizement, and you will make sad havoc with the pro- 


fessions of such heady, high-minded, and selfish agitators. 

You must not think that I am going to inculcate slavish 
obedience to human authority. You may differ in your opinions 
from those who hold authority over you, and I should be the last 
person on earth to urge upon you any real compromise of prin- 
ciple merely for the sake of floating quietly down the stream of 
affairs. But differing and contending are widely distinct from 
each other. If therefore you must do the latter, take the advice 
of Jude, and “‘ contend” only, but as earnestly as you please, for 
the faith once delivered to the saints. Look at your position at 
the present moment in the light of this noble epistle; and forego 
all bitterness, and wrath, and clamour, and evil-thinking and 
speaking, in the contemplation of these “Three Points of the 
Christian’s Charter"—a common Cause, a common Rallying 
point, and a common Duty. 

In that gloomy world where “the light itself is as darkness,” 
we are told that there is “ no order.” But order, it has been well 
said, is ‘* Heaven's first law." The maintenance of order, there- 
fore, as opposed to that reckless disregard of Divine and human 
authority so prevalent in the present day, is the great cause 
which should engage the exertions and the prayers of all. For 
are there not just such characters, and is there not the self-same 
spirit, abroad in the world, as are described in this epistle? Some 
of the men there spoken of, it is true, attempted to throw the 
cloak of religious profession around their laxities in creed and 
practice; but as regarded others, their conduct was too out- 
rageous to admit of this disguise. And even in the present day 
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we have “ religious’’ democrats--men who, notwithstanding they 
belong to Christian churches, and even hold high office in 
them, are forward in the ranks of those who look upon govern- 
ments, and even thrones, as objects for contumely, and derision, 
and attack—who can fraternize with foreign rebels, and decry 
and denounce time-honored and time-tested institutions, for no 
other reason than that they have counter-crotchets of their own 
to set up against them. 

I have often wondered, and I dare say some of you may have 
done the same, where our disaffected professors, in the present 
day, find a warrant for their opposition to the powers that be. 
I think, indeed I am sure, that they have no authority for it in 
the New Testament. Whatever may be said of our Saviour’s 
theory of taxation, we have the great fact placed evidently before 
us that he paid tribute to Cesar. No “ conscientious scruples ” 
were raised in the breast of Him who was Conscience itself 
embodied. He made no passionate appeal to those who hung 
upon his gracious words, inciting them to mutiny against a 
government that could extort the payment. And yet, from that 
exchequer into which, of his deep poverty, he thus cast his mite, 
how large a sum flowed forth for purposes of which it were a 
shame to speak. The religion which could even deify the em- 
peror himself, and erect temples to the gods many and lords 
many of old Rome, was surely bad enough to call for the imme- 
diate organization of an anti State-Church league, had such a 
littleness formed any part of His high mission; for you perhaps 
remember what Juvenal says upon the subject :-— 

“ The majesty of Riches all avow 
Most holy; although Cursed Money! thou 
Hast neither temple, yet, nor altar here, 
Like those our country fondly loves to rear, 
To Faith, or Virtue, Peace or Victory, 
Or Concord, vocal with the twittering cry 
Of birds, oft visiting their progeny.” 


It seems to be a discovery peculiar to our own day, that we 
are at liberty to withhold our allegiance from a government as 
soon as it applies any of its resources to objects with which we 
think it ought not to interfere. But should it not give us pause 
to find our authorities and examples in the days of Christ and his 
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successors, yielding cheerful and unmurmauring compliance to the 
demands of such men as Tiberius and Nero? The commands of 
Paul, and of Peter, are absolute and unconditional, not only to be 
subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates and 
to submit to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, 
whether to the king or to his deputies; but to ‘‘ render tribute ”’ 
also, without entering into very nice calculations as to the portion 
of it which might go towards deifying the defunct nursling of 
the infamous Poppea, or carrying out the decree of the Senate, 
that she was to have a priest, an altar, and sacrifices for her sole 
wee end benefit! And these injunctions, I imagine, extend to all 
time and to “‘every soul” 
compromise, civil or religious. | 

many things which we believe to require modification or removal 
in the laws and institutions of our happy land, is it at all seemly 
to wrangle about these, when by so doing, we are cheering on a 
reckless crew who neither fear God nor regard man? ‘“ God has 
called us to peace,” and it is certainly. no part of our duty (to 
quote. very homely proverb,) to make distress, distraction. 
And, after all, we may be wrong. Think y of this, 
Matters of opinion are surely of less moment than matters of 
commend. The standard around which we are to rally is not 
the Banner of Dissent, or Churchism, or,Chartism, but “ The 
Common Salvation.” If we must live in an atmosphere of con- 
tention, of agitation, or provocation, let us “ provoke to love and 
to good works.” Let us think nothing really great or glorious 
but the emancipation of each and all from the love and power 
of sin. Never did bigotry appear so truly little as it does at the 
present moment. And never did the living oracles appear so 
great. Take then your stand upon “ The Common Salvation,” 
and determine with the magnanimous apostle of the Gentiles, 
cified. 

to manifest, by zealously combining in a ccmmmon duty—the duty 
of contending for the one faith of God's saints in every age and 
country. When we look at the extreme views held by different 
denominations of Christians on religious and political matters, 
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and all the “ fiy-gods,” the buzzing, stinging, noisy, ; little 
Baalzebubs, that swarm between them-—notions, and figments, 
and prejudices, arid crooked crotchets, eralted to the rank of 
deities in the imaginations of those who hold them, we might 
almost think that there were no great points upon which the be- 
lievers in one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism, could agree. But 
is this the case? 

Many of you, perhaps, now that there exists amongst us & 
compact of holy, peace-loving men, under the name of “ The 
Evangelical Alliance,” consenting to differ, without wrangling, 
upon many points of lesser moment, but all “ holding the Head.”’ 
Like their Great Master, they seek to sow the principles of peace 
rather than the elements of confusion, aad \if they, strive at all, 
strive only to agree, and to manifest not in word merely; but in 
deed and in truth, the beauty of that holiness which, springs from 
the fealty of love towards Him who was without.sin. They ask, 
they expect, no compromise, even in those prejudices which a 
matured experience may melt away, or a growing assimilation to 
the Great Master lead us to look upon with wonder and. sorrow, 
All that they require of you. is,:that. you should maintain the 
the great principles of gospel truth. 

Will you not,. then,. join, at ones this brotherhood of, worthy 
men? Who, indeed, calling .himself a Christian, should refuse 
todo it?) “Is there not a cause” when men of all creeds are 
bringing their little, narrow, party, bigotries into collision, te the 
serious damage of the great cause.of Christianity—when for the 
sake of a few favorite notions, they are.driving headlong towards 
republicanism, latitudinarianism, and downright. infidelity, or 
speaking of loose, a reckless,.a visionary rationalism, 
“ movement in the right direction?’”” the civil wars thas 
have disgraced the earth, a. civil war) ip Christianity is inconceiv> 
ably the worst. Yet “ to this complexion we must come st last, 


if we spurn the warning voice so, startingly, so pointedly, addressed 


to us by Jude, and contend for, the tiny, prejudices which educa+ 
instead of the faith once delivered to the saints. | 

And now, my dear friends, unto Him who.is able to keep. 
fom fling, wed to: the, 
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His glory with exceeding joy, to the only Wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now 
and ever. Amen! 
So prays, my dear friends, 
yours faithfully and affectionately, 
The EDITOR. 


THE PLEASURES OF A WORKING MAN. 


Ir was twenty years last February, since I set out, a little 
before sun-rise, to make my first acquaintance with a life of 
labor and restraint; and I have rarely had a heavier heart than 


. on that morning. I was but a slim, loose-jointed boy at the 


time—fond of the pretty intangibilities of romance, and of 
dreaming when broad awake ; and (woful change!) I was now 
going to work at what Burns has instanced in his “Twa dogs” 
as one of the most disagreeable of all employments—to work in 
aquarry. Bating the passing uneasiness occasioned by a few 
gloomy anticipations, the portion of my life which had already 
gone by, had been happy beyond the common lot. I had been a 
wanderer among rocks and woods, a reader of curious books 
when I could get them, a gleaner of old traditionary stories ; and 
now I was going to exchange all my day dreams and all my 
amusements, for the kind of life in which men toil every day that 
they may be enabled to eat, and eat every day that they may be 
enabled to toil. 

The quarry in which I wrought lay on the southern shore of a 
noble inland bay, or a frith rather, with a little clear stream on 
the one side, and a thick fir wood on the other. It had been 
opened in the Old Red Sandstone of the district, and was over- 
topped by a huge bank of diluvial clay which rose over it in some 
places to the height of nearly thirty feet, and which at this time 
was rent and shivered, wherever it presented an open front to the 


- weather, by a recent frost. A heap of loose fragments which had 


fallen from above, blocked up the face of the quarry, and my first 
employment was to clear them away. The friction of the shovel 
soon blistered my hands, but the pain was by no means very 
severe and | wrought hard and willingly that I might see how 
the huge strata below, which presented so firm and unbroken a 
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frontage, were to be torn up and removed. Picks, and levers, 
and wedges were applied by my brother-workmen, and simple 
and rude as | had been accustomed to regard these instruments, 
I found I had much to learn in the way of using them. They all 
proved inefficient, however, and the workmen had to bore into 
one of the inferior strata, and employ gunpowder. The process 
was new to me, and I deemed it a highly amusing one; it had 
the merit, too, of being attended with some such degree of danger 
as a boating or rock excursion, and had thus an interest inde- 
pendent of its novelty. We had a few capital shots; the 
fragments flew in every direction, and an immense mass of the 
diluvium came topping down, bearing with it two dead birds 
that, in a recent storm, had crept into one of the deeper fissures 
to die in the shelter. I felt a new interest in examining them. 
The one was a pretty cock goldfinch, with its hood of vermilion, 
and its wings inlaid with the gold to which it owes it name, as 
unsoiled and smooth as if it had been preserved for a museum. 
The other, a somewhat rarer bird, of the woodpecker tribe, was 
variegated with light blue and a greyish yellow. I was engaged 
in admiring the poor little things, more disposed to be senti- 
mental, perhaps, than if I had been ten years older, and thinking 
of the contrast between the warmth and jollity of their green 
summer haunts, and the cold and darkness of their last retreat, 
when I heard our employer bidding the workmen lay by their 
tools. I looked up and saw the sun sinking behind the thick fir 
wood beside us, and the long dark shadows of the trees stretching 
downward towards the shore. 

This was no very formidable beginning of the course of life I 
had so much dreaded. To be sure my hands were a little sore, 
and I felt nearly as much fatigued as if I had been climbing 
among the rocks; but I had wrought and been useful, and had 
yet enjoyed the day fully as much as usual. It was no small 
matter, too, that the evening, converted by a rare transmutation 
into the delicious “ blink of rest” which Burns so truthfully 
describes, was all my own. I was as light of heart next morning 
as any of my brother-workmen. There had been a smart frost 
during the night, and the rime lay white on the grass as we 
passed onwards through the fields; but the sun rose in a clear 
atmosphere, and the day mellowed as it advanced, into one of 
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those delightful days of early spring, which give so pleasing an 
earnest of whatever is mild and genial in the better half of the 
year. All the workmen rested at mid-day, and I went to enjoy 
my half-hour alone on a mossy knoll in the neighbouring wood 
which commands, through the trees, a wide prospect of the bay 
and opposite shore. There was not a wrinkle on the water, nor 
a cloud in the sky, and the branches were as moveless in the calm 
as if they had been traced on canvass. From a wooded promon- 
tory that stretched half way across the frith there ascended a 
thin column of smoke; it rose straight as the line of a plummet 
for more than a thousand yards, and then, on reaching a thinner 
stratum of air, spread out equally on every side like the foliage of 
a stately tree. Ben Wevis rose to the west, white with the yet 
unwasted snows of winter, and as sharply defined in the clear 
atmosphere as if all its sunny slopes and blue retiring hollows 
had been chiselled in marble. A line of snow ran along the 
opposite hills; all above was white, and all below was purple. I 
returned to the quarry convinced that a very exquisite pleasure 
may be a very cheap one, and that the busiest employments may 
afford leisure enough to enjoy it. 

When my first year of labor came to a close, I found that the 
amount of my happiness had not been less than in the last of my 
boyhood ; my knowledge, too, had increased in more than the 
ratio of former seasons, and as I had acquired the skill of at 
least the common mechanic, | had fitted myself for independence. 
The additional experience of twenty years has not shewn me that 
there is any necessary connection between a life of toil and a life 
of wretchedness; and when I have found good men anticipating 
a better and a Happier time than either the present or the past, 
the conviction that in every period of the world’s history the 
great bulk of mankind must pass their days in labor, has not in 


the least inclined me to scepticism.—Hugh Miller’s “Old Red 
Sandsione.”’ 


INVENTION, 
See man yonder, bending over his stone mortar, working away 
to beat his grain into a more esculent form. He stops, and 
looks at the torrent rushing down a rock; he begins to think, he 


whistles a little, and whittles a little, and contrives a little 
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machine which he gradually develops. Look at him again, how 
proudly he stands, with folded arms, looking at the huge things 
which are working for him. He has made that raging torrent 
as tame as his horse; he has given it hands, and put the crank 
of his big wheel into them, and made it turn his ponderous 
grindstone. What a taskmaster! Look at him standing on the 
ocean beach! He has conceived, or heard, that richer products 
may be found on yonder invisible shore; his mind sympathizes 
with his physical nature. See, there is a new thought in his 
mind! He remembers how he first saddled the horse; he now 
bits and saddles the mountain wave. Not satisfied with over- 
coming this element, he breaks another for his purposes, and 
with his water-horse, and his air-horse, and his steam-horse he 
drives across the waves of the ocean with a majesty and a 
rapidity, that would make old Neptune blush with envy, and 
sink his clumsy chariot beneath the wave. See, now he wants 
something else! He has plodded along with his one-horse 
waggon till he is disgusted at his slow progress, and he makes 
an iron-horse, with ribs of steel, and limbs of brass, which he 
loads with half the contents of a village, and away it thunders 
over the iron road, breathing forth fire and smoke in its indignant 
haste to outstrip the wind —Elihu Burritt. 


Guqguiries and Correspondence. 
Original Sin. 

Sir,—Perceiving that you kindly answer inquiries, [ shall feel 
much obliged if you will do so with the following :— 

Man is born with such a depraved heart that he cannot help sinning 
against God, and incurring his displeasure; but, as it is not his fault 
that he is so born, how can we reconcile the fact of his deserving 
punishment with the known immutable justice of God. 


Yours very respectfully, 
C. H, M. 


The doctrine that man “ cannot help sinning against God,” is 
nowhere taught in the Bible, though there is certainly such an 
inveterate tendency to do wrong in our corrupt natures, that no 
man, Christ only excepted, ever lived a life of perfect holiness and 
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conformity to the Divine will. God punishes us not for our 
inability, but for our unwillingness, to do what is right. 

We are no judges as to what is just in God’s sight, as he is at 
once the Eternal Source and Standard of all justice ; besides 
which, the fact is quite notorious, independently of all Revelation, 
that children do suffer for sins committed by their parents, and 
for which, according to our imperfect notions, they are in no way 


‘Tesponsible ; as stated more at length in our next answer. 


Entailed misery. 

Sirx,—You would much oblige a reader of your valuable magazine, 
by reconciling the latter part of the second commandment (Exod. xx. 5.) 
commencing ‘* For I, the Lord,’ &c. and several other passages of 
similar meaning; (and we find that God did act so im the cases of 
several of the kings of Israel—punishing the children for the sins of 
the parents) with Matthew xvi. 27, and other passages, again proving 
that we shall each be judged for our own sins only. M.D.F. 


Our ideas on the subject of punishment are exceedingly im- 
perfect, and widely different from those entertained by God 
himself. The texts cited by our correspondent refer to different 
doctrines, the first treating of temporal visitations inflicted for 
correction and warning; and the last, of eternal rewards and 
punishments administered as retributive. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that children often suffer for 
the sins of their parents, as where any specific disease, or a 
weakly constitution is inherited. Nor are these entailed 
disorders confined merely to the body; they extend also to mind 
and estate. A man of weak or imbecile intellect has not unfre- 
quently children of the same stamp ; and those who have brought 
up their offspring in luxury and affluence, leave them sometimes 
to endure all the privations and sorrows of the most abject 
destitution. 

Now in all these cases, the fact is undeniable, that the sins of 
the father are visited on the children; but then it must be 
borne in mind that the Bible has nothing to do with it. This 
will be sufficiently evident if we apply these remarks to heathen 
nations who are subject to the same law, which is indeed entirely 
an arrangement of Providence, and not one of the specific 


doctrines of Scripture. 
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Scripture Tasks. 


Dear Sirn,—Would you kindly favor me, through the medium of 
your magazine, with your opinion respecting the practice of requesting 
children to learn a chapter in the word of God, as a punishment for 
want of diligence, or any other offence. By so doing you will greatly 
oblige, Yours truly, 

An Enquirer. 


We by no means approve of the practice, which we think 
calculated to produce a distaste for the Bible. There is, however, 
some difference between ‘‘ requesting’”’ and compelling such a 
service ; and whenever there is anything like a cheerful compliance 
on the part of the child, and an obvious propriety in the portion 
selected, it is perhaps allowable. 


A MEMORIAL OF LITTLE ALBERT. 
(Concluded from page 238.) 

His last hours are thus touchingly described :— 

“ He slept—not deep, but tranquil ; it was repose. As many times, 
throughout the night, he opened his eyes, looked towards the chair 
beside him, where I kept ceaseless watch, and said—‘ There’s dear 
mamma again. Oh! go to bed, you will be tired. Oh, how I love 
you!’ Then slept, then looked again, niurmured, ‘ I love you!’ and 
then slept again. Bertie well knew the willing spirit and weak frame 
of her on whom he lavished so much filial love. I was weary, and 
sometimes the watchful and jealous spirit detected for an instant the 
slow drooping of the heavy eyelids; it was but a moment, ere the 
Saviour’s touching reproof, ‘ Could’st thou not watch with me one 
hour?’ flashed through the unwearied, ever-waking spirit, while on 
its heels would follow the sad thought that soon I should be bidden, 
‘ Sleep on now, and take thy rest;’ and these recollections were the 
infallible dispellers of drowsiness, and safe props to the faithless; 
falling eyelids, 

“ There is a world of which it is written, ‘There shall be no night 
there.’ There is a world which is described by him who cannot lie, as 
being ‘ outer darkness, where there is weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth ; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,’ 
But in this ransomed world no night is so dark but it must give place 
to the light of the alternating day; nor so long, but it must be broken 


in upon by the grey, welcome streaks of morning. Oh! weloome 
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morning to the weary watcher of the night. Oh, if the lost could 
witness one more morning! The morning which now arose on Bertie, 
ushered in the last day of his short pilgrimage—a day never to be 
forgotten—a day passed on the confines of glory, 

* Just on the verge of heaven.’ 
‘ Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away!’ seemed to have 
been whispered in his enraptured ear. He awoke, and looking 
upwards, spoke of Jesus—his loveliness, his sufferings, his cruel 
death—the wrestlings of God's Spirit with rebellious man, and the 
completeness of the gospel scheme; and then burst forth into ex. 


* pressions mingled with wonder and pity, that any could refuse so full, 


so free, yet so dearly purchased a salvation. 

“ After leaving his dying testimony to God’s truth about his ‘ holy 
child Jesus,’ Bertie appeared to be somewhat exhausted, seeing which, 
I proposed breakfast. This was simply barley @iter, of which he took 
a deep draught, saying, ‘ What a delicious breakfast! Thank you, 
thank you!’ After this he slept again, and on awakening he seemed 
much refreshed. I feared that he might become worse or be suddenly 
removed ; and, therefore, I inquired if he would like to see his brother, 
who was the next younger than he, being just six years old; to which 
he gladly assented, and I called him in. He welcomed him with a 
sweet smile, and then addressed him thus—‘* Well, Ernest, you see I 
am very ill.’ ‘ Poor little boy!’ said Ernest, his breast heaving with 
emotion to see the partner of all the joys and sorrows he had ever 
known now pressing his pale face upon a dying pillow. ‘ He's a poor 
little boy, mamma,’ sobbed the sorrowful child. ‘Mamma, did you 
give him my money to buy something to eure his cough, when I told 
you?’ ‘ I’m not poor, Ernest,’ said Bertie; ‘ Thank you, dear Ernie, 
for the money. I have suffered very much. If you had suffered what 
I did yesterday, how you would have cried! I was never so ill before, 
mamma; wasI? But Ernest, Jesus has made me ill. He is going to 
take me to himself. I am going to heaven; and I shall see Jesus! 
And he will put on me a robe white and glistening; and I shall have a 
harp, and a crown, and walk with al] those that are saved ; they are all 
clothed in white shining garments—but Jesus is the brightest of them 
all, There is no night there, and no sorrow, and no death. Will you 
meet me there, Ernest?’ said he, with a look of intense solicitude, and 
fall of deep affection, as he lay at the edge of the bed looking into 
his brother's face, as if he tried to read his very thoughts. ‘ Yes, 
Bertie,’ said Ernest. ‘ But,’ continued he, with deep solemnity, test- 
ing the foundations—‘ Are your sins pardoned?’ Ernest did not 
reply, so he went on thus— ‘Now if you were going to die, would you 
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be afraid to meet Jesus?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Ernest, drooping his head: 
‘ Then your sins are not pardoned,’ rejoined he, with deep disappoint- 
ment; which, instead of damping his zeal, seemed only to goad him 
to still deeper solicitude for his brother's salvation, and to a still 
clearer demonstration of ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus!’ And he con- 
tinued, with mingled affection and reproach, ‘Why, you don’t know 
your Saviour! don’t you know him who died instead of you for your 
sins? Don’t you know that God so loved you that he gave his only 
Son to die instead of you, that you may live with him in heaven for 
Jesus’ sake? Oh! acquaint yourself withhim! Now, Ernie, do you 
ever go into your bed-room and think how he has loved you, and what 
he has done for you; and then pray to him, and say, My Father! thou 
art the guide of my youth?’ ‘ No,’ said Ernest, evidently impressed, 
‘ Will you, from now, dear Ernie?’ added he, as his soul seemed to 
go out at his eyes and lips in deep anxiety for his brother's salvation. 
* Yes, Bertie,’ replied he. ‘ Now kneel down then and pray—mamma,’ 
and he looked at me as Ernest knelt, to prompt the prayer. He 
seemed much exhausted; but when Ernest arose from his knees, he 
resumed the interesting conversation thus—‘ And now, dear Ernie, I 
am going away, and mamma will want some one to comfort her: will 
you supply my place?’ Ernest promised him. Then observing him 
playing with his fingers on the sheet, he said, ‘ Those five little fingers 
can do as much for mamma as ever mine have done.’ (Oh! Jesus- 
like sympathy; ‘ Woman, behold thy son! Then saith he to the 
disciple, Behold thy mother!’) He seemed thinking, and Ernest 
moved a little, on which he said, ‘ Stay, I have more to say to you 
now, Ernie, be a wise little boy. When mamma reads and talks to 
you, do not say, ‘ What? what?—how? how ? ’—but wait till she has 
done, and then ask her. And don’t go away and forget it, but think 
about it after; and then you will gain a little knowledge here, and a 
little there, until at last you have a great deal of wisdom. And now, 
dear Ernie, promise me to meet me in heaven!’ ‘ Yes, I will,’ said 
Ernest, and then drew a little aside, to make room for his sister 
Emma, who was three years old. I seated her on my knee, close 
beside him. Oh! the wisdom of the little preacher. Altering his 
style instantly into baby language, and sweetly smiling in her anxious 
and thoughtful little face, he said, ‘ Well, Emmie, me very ill, me 
going to Jesus!’ and his countenance lighted up with joy. Then 
looking earnestly at her, he asked, ‘ Does Emmie love Jesus?’ 
* Yes,’ said Emma. ‘Would Emmie be afraid to die, and meet 
Jesus?’ ‘ No,’ said she, smiling, ‘ Jesus died for me.’ Oh! mamma,’ 
said he, with deep gushing joy, ‘ Emmie loves her Saviour!’ Then 
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turning to his brother, he said,‘ Why should you be afraid of him 
who died for you ?— but you won’t be afraid of him, will you, Ernie?’ 
‘ No,’ said Ernest. Then turning to Emma, he went on, ‘ Me going 
to heaven, to Jesus! Jesus loves little children, and said, ‘ Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.’ Jesus would not let anybody prevent the 
little children coming to him. Will Emmie be sure to meet Bertie in 
heaven?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Emma. He then told her to kneel, and we all 
kneeled around for the last time in an unbroken circle. Oh! what a 
solemn moment for a mother, between the living children and the 
dying one. ‘ Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given 
me;’ and I committed them to the covenant mercies of my God and 
their God in Christ Jesus. I was loth to rise. I knew it was the last 
time we all should unite in prayer together on earth. 

“ After this, he affectionately kissed them, and they left the room. 
They wept—he heard them all down stairs—but Bertie looked as 
serene as though he should meet them all to-morrow. The baby was 
not parted with, but often, when she was brought to me, he would say 
to her, ‘ I love you, baby—Jesus loved you, too, and died for you!’ 
Oh! that the little band may meet again unbroken, where— 


* Around the throne of God in heaven 
Thousands of children stand ° 
Whose sins are all through Christ forgiven— 
A holy, happy band, 
Singing glory, glory!’ 


He was now much exhausted, I felt afraid that he would scarcely 
rally—but he fell asleep; and awoke again refreshed, And 
now, he asked me how Aaron died. I turned to the passage, and 
_ read how Moses and Aaron and Eleazar ‘ went up into mount Hor... 
And Moses stripped Aaron of his garments, and put them upon 
Eleazar his son ; and Aaron died there on the top of the mount: and 
- Moses and Eleazar came down from the mount.’ After reading this, 
I said, My child, you can say, ‘ Thy word have I hid in my heart; ’ he 
answered,‘ © but you see I forget; but when I get to heaven I shall 
remember all I ever read.’ He then desired me to repeat to him the 
last verse of Pope’s ‘ Dying Christian to his Soul.’ 


* The world recedes, it disappears, 
Heaven opens on my eyes ; my ears, 
With sounds seraphic, ring. 
Lend, lend your wings ; I mount—I fly !— 
O Grave! where is thy victory? 
O Death! where is thy sting? 
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« * And now,’ said he, ‘ read to me about “ my sheep hear my voice” 
—where they know not the voice of strangers, ‘‘ and a stranger will 
they not follow.”’ I asked where I should find it—he replied, ‘ Oh! 
in John, I suppose,’ in allusion to our frequent preference of the 
writings of that beloved disciple. While reading the !0th chapter of 
John’s Gospel, towards the conclusion, he fell asleep again. When he 
awoke again he was lifted out of bed to arrange the pillows, and to 
refresh him a little. The sun was shining brightly over the gardens 
which were in front, and the green lane looked very inviting by com- 
parison with the sick chamber. He asked when he might go out 
again? Seeing in a moment that he thought himself better, I deter- 
mined at once to reply without reserve. I therefore said, that we dared 
not take him out on account of the danger of getting another attack 
of the croup, and that the doctors said he would not live till the 
weather became warmer. I now hung breathlessly upon his reply. 
At once he caught the truth that he was nearer home than he had before 
expected. ‘ Oh!’ said the now delighted child, * if I die I shall be so 
happy! I shall be so glad when I see Jesus! I shall climb on his 
knees! There will be always some one on his knees amongst so 
many.’ Before I laid him again in bed I asked him to let me lift 
him towards the window to show him one particular tree now so 
covered with crimson and white blossoms, that it looked like one large 
flower, But he refused. The near prospect of gazing on ‘ the rose 
_ Of Sharon and the lily of the valleys’ had shut out for ever the 
dazzling beauty of ten thousand flowers, ‘ As the apple-tree among 
the trees of the wood, so is my beloved among the sons.’ This seemed 
the language of his soul, as he contemplated how soon he should sit 
‘down under his shadow with great delight, and his fruit would be 
sweet to his taste.’ After he had again lain down, I asked him how it 
was that a few days before he had hushed me whenever I had spoken to 
him about his spiritual interests. He replied, ‘ 1 was very ill, and 
could not bear to talk, but I always loved Jesus from the time when 
you first taught me to call him “ Pa in the "ky !’’ until now!’ 

It was thus that God was pleased out of the mouth of this dear 
child, so to perfect praise, as to still the enemy and the avenger, by this 
sweet and tender and touching testimony to the reality of true reli- 
gion. For who, after all that little Bertie said and did, and felt, can 
question that the Gospel is the great power of God ? 

But we must hasten to the closing scene : 

“* Now’ said he, writes his distressed mother,‘ take me in your 
arms.’ He laid his head upon my breast; ‘on that dear spot once 
more!’ He had often asked through the night, ‘ When will the sun 
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andthe tide rise together, that I may go. out!’ By this time the eun 
and the tide were just rising together ; the first streaks of the one, fel] 
on‘ the first ewell.of the ‘other. He was then laid on his own little 
bed close to the open window. The water. became each moment 
shallower. He looked intently forward at the now nearing shore, mur- 
mured some words which I could not catch, though they were heard 
by the ‘ waiting band of shining ones,’ ..His.eyes were singling out 
from: the brilliant throng the ‘ Chief among ten thousand, and the 
altogether lovely.’ The inspiration grew fainter and fainter, and fainter 
still, until, without a sigh, with the last gentle breath, he went out, 
and awoke up in the bosom of the Lord! ‘ He is gone!’ said my 
friend. I looked incredulously at the still open eyes, but we could 
not: follow him further, however. Our,voices went up. after him, in 
the shining track, to the realms of life, and light, and joy; praising 
and blessing God! No teardrop bedimmed our longing eyes; no sob, 
no sigh mingled with the music of the * harpers, harping with their 
harps!’ The hearing of a sigh, the falling:of a tear, had ill assisted 
the deep harmonies which had ravished the .earaptured ear. of my 
ransomed one. His Redeemer, with that: melodious ‘ voice, as thé 
sound of many waters,’ had poured.into the! depths of his‘ spirit the 
glad welcome, ‘ Come, thou blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for thee, from the foundation \of the world!’—‘ And I 
leoked, and:lo, a Lamb stood on the Méunt Sion, and with himan 
handred and forty and four thousand; having his Father's: namie 
written in their foreheads.’—‘ These ate they:which follow the Lamb, 
whithersoever he goeth. These weré gedeemed. from: among ‘meli, 
being the first fruits unto God and to the Lamb. And in their mouth 
ne those without hope; but rather hope as those without sorrow. 


. We regret through a typographical birth 
7 that error, the date of little Albert's 


was incorreetly given st page 132. 
169%, instead of 1629, | 
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POETRYS™ 


A CHRISTIAN SLAVE.¢ 


Who bids for God’s own image? for: His grace,..: 
Which that poor victim of the 
Hath, in her suffering, won?t 


Saviour |! Can such things be? 
Hast Thou not said, that whatsoe'er is done vale bed 
Unto thy weakest and thy humblest one, dis 

Is even done to thee?’ 


In that sad Vietiin, then, TO 
Child of thy pitying love, f'see Stand, ult 
Once more the jest-word of a mocking Band, ~ 


A Christian up for salet ail? at 
Wet with her blood youk whips, thei ©: 
Maks ber lis 
Back on your handé tha 


But her low broken and mighty tenes) 


Ye neither heed 


Thou prudent. teacher 5 tell, the tailing slave wt 
No dangerous tale of bask 
¢ The outcast poor | 


Bat wisely shut the | 
Of God's free’ gospel frome 


which the suctioncer recommends the women on the stand as 6 geod 
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So shalt thou deftly raise 
The market-price of human flesh: and while 
On thee, the pamper'd guest, the planters smile, 
Thy church shall praise. 


Grave reverend men shall tell 
From northern pulpits how Thy work was blest, 
While in that vile South Sodom, first and best 


Thy poor disciples sell. 


Oh shame! The Moslem thrall, 
Who with his master to the Prophet kneels, 
While turning to the sacred Kebla, feels 
His fetters break and fall. 


Cheers for the turban’d Bey 

Of robber-peopled Tunis! he hath torn 

The dark slave-dungeon open, and hath borne 
Their inmates into day. 


But our poor slave in vain 
Turns to the Christian shrine his aching eyes — 
Its rites will only swell his market-price, 

And rivet on his chain. 


God of all right! how long 
Shall priestly robbers at thine altar stand, 
Lifting in prayer to thee the bloody hand 
And haughty brow of wrong? 


Oh! from the fields of cane, 
From the low rice-swamps, from the trader's cell, 
From the black slave-ship’s foul and loathsome hell, 
And coffle’s weary chain,— 


Hoarse, horrible, and strong, 
Rises to heaven that agonizing cry, 
Filling the arches of the hollow sky— 

“ How long! Oh, Lord, how long!” 


—Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. 
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CHRISTIAN MOURNERS COMFORTED. 


Children of the realm of light, 

Wandering through life's stormy night, 

In the world’s wide desert, strangers, 
‘ Onward press ‘mid toils and dangers ; 

Lift to heaven the drooping eye, 

Jesus is for ever nigh. 


Captive / in the dungeon low, 

; Cease that thrilling cry of woe; 
What, though sunbeams never dwell 
In thy dark and lonely cell, 
Rays of glory, beams divine, 
On thine inmost soul may shine. 


Wanderer ! on the billowy foam, 
7 Borne from kindred, friends, and home ; 
, AS What, though on the mighty deep 
Gathering tempests round thee sweep, 
Rainbow-hues of light divine, 
On the troubled breakers shine. 


Mourner ! lift thine aching head, 
Weep not oer thine early dead ; 
What, though tones to memory dear 
Thrill not on thy listening ear, 

He whose love abideth ever 

Shall forsake and leave thee never. 


Sufferer ! on thy couch of woe, 
Where no vernal breezes blow, 
ym What, though now the Sabbath bell 
Sound to thee like parting knell, 
Though thy willing feet no more, 
Tread the paths so loved before. 


What though night's all-covering wing, 
Thee no healing slumber bring, 


t 


Poetry. 


But while all around thee sleep, 
Anguish bids thee wake and weep, 
Mourn not in thy vigil sore, 
Christ is with thee, weep no more. 


Let the sweet, the hallowed chime, 

Tell thee of that glorious clime, 

Where with heaven's enraptured throng, 
Thou shalt swell th’ immortal song, 
Cheer, O cheer thy fainting soul, 
Time's swift currents onward roll. 


Mourner! from thy depths of woe, 
Captive! from thy dungeon low, 
Sufferer! from thy couch of pain, 
Wanderer! on the distant main, 
Lift to heaven the drooping eye, 
Jesus is for ever nigh, 


—C.B.C. 


TRUTH, 


Just as the ruddy morning light, 
The darkness drives away ; 

So Truth, dispelling error’s night, 
Turns it to glorious day. 


As on the mountain summits first, 
The rising splendour gleams ; 

So on the loftier spirits burst, 
Truth’s earliest, dawning beams. 


Nor till the hills have shone awhile, 
Light glances o’er the plain ; 
So men of souls, more base and vile, 
In error long remain. T. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


_ ~ 


JULY, 1848. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN LONDON, 

Tue Roman remains represented in our engraving were 
discovered in January last, in digging for the foundations 
of the Coal Exchange, exactly opposite Billingsgate Market, 
Roman tiles and fragments being occasionally turned up by 
the workmen, it was for some time previously conjectured 
that some more important relics would be brought to light; 
and eventually the remains of a villa weve exhumated, as 
they are here presented to our readers. 

The portion of the house uncovered consists but of two 
rooms; the greater part of the building running beneath 
warehouses which are not destined for removal. 

The extreme length of the ruins uncovered, is about 
fifteen yards. The walls are composed of the ordinary flat 
Roman tiles in regular layers, varied occasionally by a 
course of pale yellow tiles, and are about three feet four 
inches in thickness. The walls enclose a room paved with 
small red tessere; they have been made from the plain 
tiles, and also from the scored flue-tiles, traces of the 
ornament upon which are occasionally visible on their 
surface. They are laid upon a concrete composed of 
quicklime, sand, and pounded tiles, with a mixture of small 
stones. To the right of this apartment is a doorway which 
leads into some other room, at the back of the seat seen in 
the semicircular apartment adjoining. This latter apart- 
ment has had its walls destroyed at some very early period, 
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except a fragment which appears beside the seat. But, 
from vestiges remaining, it would seem that the semicircular 
wall was formed of Kentish rag-stones; thus affording a 
contrast to the other portion of the building. The floor of 

this room is composed like the former, with the exception 

of the tessere ; for it seems to have been merely strewn 

with pounded tile. 

Beneath the floor appears a hypocaust, (plainly shewn 
by the partial removal of the covering, to the left of our 
engraving) formed of columns about two feet in height, 
each consisting of fourteen tiles about twelve inches square. 
These are connected at top by larger tiles, which form the 
substructure of the floor. Flue-tiles, with varied patterns 
incised on their surfaces, have been discovered, and which 
originally conveyed warm air up the sides of the building. 
The site of the furnace has not yet been made known. A 
seat, constructed entirely of Roman brick, and wide enough 
to accommodate two persons, appears on one side of the 
flat wall of this room. 

These remains are about thirteen feet below the level of 
Thames-street, and are singularly interesting from the 
circumstance of their foundation being laid upon wooden 
piles driven into the marshy land which at the time of their 
construction existed on the spot. A spring of clear water 
bursts from beneath the walls. The strata of different 
epochs are shown to great advantage by the present 
excavations, and, without a great stretch of the imagina- 
tion, a spectator can form some notion of the features of 
this district before the civilizing hand of the Roman colonist 
reclaimed the site from the water, and rendered it habitable, 
and the chief seat of commerce in Roman Britain. 

On the floor above the hypocaust are seen a Roman flue- 
tile, with a pattern deeply indented on its upper surface, a 
different pattern appearing on the under one, the lid of a 
Roman vase of black earth, and a flat Roman tile with a 
simple pattern. 
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THE LIVING RILL. 


Tue establishment kept by the three accomplished sisters, 
was called a finishing school—a term still often used, though 
what is to be understood by it, we cannot devise, unless it may 
be, that in such schools young ladies are often rendered incapable 
of further improvement, and may thus be said to be ‘ finished.’ 

Immediately after the second Midsummer vacation spent by 
Barbara at school, a young lady arrived from a Bath seminary, 
who, being but seventeen years of age, was to make the most of 
her time with masters until she was eighteen, when she was to 
be introduced, or as it is fashionably termed, *‘ brought out,”’ and 
initiated in all the frivolous gaieties of life. 

This young lady—by name Emmeline Loveday—had been at 
various schools, and now she was not to be a common pupil, but 
a parlour boarder. Miss Loveday was so elegant, so accom- 
plished, and above all, knew what she esteemed her own conse- 
quence to be, so very well, that even the two little Miss 
Lushingtons were down to the ground to her, praising and 
flattering and caressing her whenever she honored the school 
room with her company. 

Of course the reader has found out that this Miss Emmeline 
was the same to whom Barbara addressed the letter which has 
been before given,* though it really was not written till the 
Christmas holidays afterwards. 

One evening after Miss Loveday had been spending most of its 
hours in learning from one of the teachers how to do what was 
called filagree work, which was in high fashion at that time, 
whilst sitting at supper in the parlour, with the heads of the 
house, she suddenly said, “ By the by, Miss Philippa, who is 
that little girl in the white frock and purple bracers—with the 
pale face—who seems to belong to nobody, and is so very much 
obliged when one gives her a smile?” 

“Miss Barbara Rokeby,” replied Miss Puilippa, “ poor little 
thing ; Mademoiselle will have it, that she is only half-witted, 
but there is no lack of intellect there, I am persuaded.”’ 

“ None in the least,” said Mrs St. Leger; ‘* but there is what 
will be much more against her in the world; she is unlike other 


* At page 205, 
02 
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people; she is what I call an odd girl; and soshut up in herself, 
that there is no such thing as drawing her out.”’ 

“ And how can you expect it, ma‘am?’’ returned Miss Loveday, 
with the ease of one who was, as parlour boarder, more a com- 
panion than a pupil to the lady she addressed—* I was about to 
say, that there seems to be a general accordance in the school room 
to throw contempt on, and to check the little girl, beginning 
with Mademoiselle and her persiflage, and finishing with those 
intolerable Lushingtons, with their pride and irony. Surely this 
is not a mode of treatment likely to draw out a modest little girl's 
affections.” 

‘Excuse me, Miss Loveday,” said Mrs. St. Leger, “‘ excuse 
me: you have had little experience in the management of youth, 
or you would not reject that amazingly powerful agent, in pro- 
moting the civilization of the human race—ridicule in all its 
forms ; and though I, as the head of this institution, should not like 
to exercise it upon any individual, yet I make a point of never 
checking the use of it in a lady-like way in others. It is a 
maxim of mine that those only need fear it, who need its disci- 
pline : when any one ceases to want it, he will no longer incur it.” 

Miss Loveday was not convinced, but she was silenced for the 
time being. 

‘The next morning as she was leaving the little sleeping room 
which she had to herself, she met Barbara, and saw she had been 
weeping. On enquiring what was the matter, she was told that 
Mademoiselle had found her with her Bible, instead of her French 
Grammar, and had taken it from her. 

“Poor young thing!” said the elder, stooping and kissing her, 
“IT will get your Bible back for you;”’ and there they parted. 

Since Barbara had parted from her nurse, she had never 
received a kind salutation, such as she felt that kiss to be; and 
yet the day went heavily with her, for Miss Loveday never ap- 
peared in the school room, and her Bible was not restored. She 
was going up that night, with the teachers and her companions, 
at the usual hour to their sleeping rooms, the elders jesting and 
tittering in their usual way, and the younger ones laughing and 
whispering about such trifling things as unhappily they were only 
familiar with; when, at the head of the stairs she was met by 


_ Emmeline, who having merely said significantly to th French 
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lady, “ You know! Mademoiselle ;” took the hand of the little 


_ girl and led her away to her own room, which was at the end of 
. the gallery. 


Barbara thought no other than that the young lady was going 
to restore her Bible to her: she was, therefore, by no means pre- 
pared for what was to follow. On entering the small room she 
saw a little bed, placed against the inner wall, leaving indeed but 
a small space between itself and the larger bed on the other side ; 
with a small chest of drawers and all things needful for making a 
proper toilet at its feet, with certain of her possessions ranged on 
the top of the drawers. But most surprising of all, was the 
sight of her Bible laid upon the pillow of the little bed, which 
last was turned down and arranged for the due reception of the 
person who was to sleep init. Whilst standing scarcely within 
the door in speechless surprise, she felt herself suddenly 
caught in the arms of Miss Loveday, and heard herself thus 
addressed: ‘I have always been sorry for you, my dear child, 
and thought it hard that you might not read your Bible when 
you wished to do so, since you seem to have such delight in it; 
and I have made interest for you to sleep in my room, and have 
had all your goods and chattels brought here, and here you 
may do what you like, and read what you like, without the fear 
of being laughed at.” 

For a moment or more, Barbara was evidently too much over- 
powered to speak, or even to move; but suddenly, as if she had 
only that instant comprehended the kindness, she threw her 
arms round the young lady's neck, and burst into an agony 
of tears. Indeed the poor little girl seemed to be so much 
excited, that Emmeline thought it best to urge her, at once, to 
lay her head by the side of the Bible, and solicit sleep as soon as 


possible. 
“And this,’ thought Miss Loveday, as she descended to the 


supper room, “ this is the child to whom dulness and insensibility, 
and incapacity are attributed by all the sapient directors of this 
establishment! This is the child without heart and affections, 
who was not to be protected even by those who have undertaken 
her guardianship from the sharp cold blasts of irony, contempt, 
and high-bred insolence? But I shail say no more about her to 
any of them. What must the poor child have suffered, to be so 
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| exceedingly thankful for the refuge with which I thought of sup- 
plying her!” 

: When Miss Loveday returned to her room, she found her little 
friend in a deep sleep, with one arm out from the bed clothes, 
for it was a hot night, and one hand laid on the little Bible. 
“Oh! that precious Bible,” she thought, as she quietly lifted it 
| from under the hand; “‘some dear friend's gift, no doubt— 
| perhaps that of her uncle Jocelyn, the simple youth, of whom 
H | Mrs. St. Leger told me—whose death threw all the property into 
the sister's family ?” 
| | Having set down the candle on her dressing table, she carried , 
_ the book to it, and opening it at the fly-leaf, she read the name 
i of Horace Langford, dated ** Rock Cottage,” 1781; and some 
ii years afterwards, that of Jocelyn Barwell, to which was added, : 
¢ “Horace gave me this, before he fell asleep,” the whole of this 
| | last entry being made in a very scrawling irregular hand. The 
_) name of Barbara Rokeby came next, in a fair but stiff autograph, 

with these words “‘ Alas! dear Uncle Jocelyn! ” 
: , “Yes, I see,” thought the young lady, as she replaced the book 


_ under the hand, “ I see how it is. The Bible was this precious 
Uncle Jocelyn’s. Well! it was cruel to take it from her; per- 
| haps she possesses no other tangible memorial of him; ”’ and 
_ having thus accounted to herself for the value put by the little 
| girl on the object, she laid down to rest, under the sweet impres- 
sion of having that day done a kind thing, yet scarcely less 
ignorant of the real value of acopy of the Holy Scriptures, than 
one of the infidels at that period committing their horrible atro- 
cities in Paris, might have been. 

As we have already remarked above, there never had been a 
time, since England was a nation in which any thing like vital reli- 
gion was less esteemed than in or about the period of which this 
narrative now treats. It is very certain that even the most pious | 
teachers are utterly unable to inspire the mind of those under , 
their influence with spiritual views of Christianity, without God’s : 
blessing on their labors; but there is much which they may 
do, even with those not endowed from above with the new and 
spiritual nature—they may give head-knowledge, compelling 
attention to scripture, and, as it were, forcing respect to things 
accounted sacred. But no process of this kind, ever had gone 
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on with Emmeline Loveday, and therefore her kindness to 
Barbara may not be attributed, in its first operations, to any 
thing more than a natural sense of justice, and something of 
that maternal tenderness which is found oftentimes in the young 
female heart, though these kindly feelings are like the drops of 
dew in a summer’s morning, liable to be speedily scorched up by 
exposure to the sun, so soon does their freshness pass away in 
the atmosphere of the world. 

The Almighty, however, in his infinite goodness, was now 
about to give a substance to this shadowy feeling of affection 
which had fallen from Emmeline upon little Barbara, and 
through the instrumentality of that unconscious little one, 
in the words of Moly Scripture, to cause the blessings of her 
father, the Almighty One, to prevail above the blessings of her 
progenitors, unto the utmost boundaries of the everlasting hills. 

There was some little similitude in the respective experiences, 
at school, of Jocelyn and Barbara. Both were protected and 
patronized by elders; but in the first case, the blessing which 
was not merely temporary had descended from the elder to the 
younger, following as it were the course of time; in the second, 
it was appointed to go upwards; reversing the order of natural 
descent, for as our Blessed Saviour says, “‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.’””. The divine Spirit is not restricted 
in its operations to the laws of created things; and though that 
small branch of the Living Rill which seemed to arise as by the 
divine touch, and without other ministry but that of the word 
of truth, with the lone widow at Craddock Court, had hitherto 
flowed as it were downwards, it was now directed to reverse its 
operations: and having fora little while pursued a secret and 
hidden channel, to break forth and throw its waters upwards, 
even on the parched land above it—a desert spot, in which 
thorns and briers had only hitherto taken root. In other words, 
it was the elder now that was to receive the truth from the 
younger; and it was the elder, who was ordained by Providence 
to convey that which came to her from the younger, to those 
who were afterwards appointed to receive it. 

If it had been possible to have concluded the history of little 


7. 


Barbara in the present camber, the darrator would have gladly 
dene 20 ; but it could not be, without omitting much in whieh 


lines, and the continuation must be referred to another month. 


‘The morning was bright, and the window of the chamber 
partially open, when Emmeline awole, and looking across her 
emall chamber, saw that Barbara was already up and com 
pletely dressed, and was sitting by thé sideof her bed, with her 
beloved book open on her ‘knees. There was « sweetness and 


peacefulness in the whole appearasre:of the little girl, which 


cameed: Emmeline to think again; atid again to ask herself-~ 
*‘Can there be so much contentment ‘to a child in reading the 
Bible?” . And thea added she, “ She has: risen ‘early. to have the 
out disturbing me. Did J ever give:myself such trouble about 
the Bible? Have J ever employed myself in private, in reading 
it? What can thet young thing fiad.in it: to give her: suck: 
delight ?-» At least she is a happy child to be so easily pleased; 
E will not disturb her, but I will také occasion to tempt: her to 
tell me what it is in that well worn little book which so delights 


Ram Lindens,” as we have already said, was a sweet place. 
Situate in a quiet ‘country lane at the extremity of the village 
already mentioned, and backed by a’ range of gentle slopes, partly 
open and partly wooded, it had ‘many of the advantages ‘of @ 
tions of the coantry. Of course it was ia the cottage oraée style, 
with a thatched roof, twisted chimneys, and a regular net-work of 
trellie all over the front, covered with profusion of climbers: and 


some of which entwined themselves around: the wry 


chimneys, and waved over the pinnactes that graced every gable; 
like giant eyeleteers on guard. The young ladies who lived them 


‘could tell you the classical terms for all these towering herbs ad 
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parte, we will never be guilty. cf ench: 
pete, as to call them out.ofthele Raglich 


hall was entered through 


pretty hall it was—eiry and elegent.so it belenged 


large mansicn, though the whole cettage 


ground than the vestibule. belongiag to many.of these 


houses. This hall opened..om. the. {eft bend: into 


parlour or sitting-room, which had nothing about it.particulacty 
worthy of notice, unless it were the entire absence of bookajor 
book-cases, a few. square stumbling bones, on ottomans, end..s 
sideboard vemarkable for ite, antiquity, and .the unfathomable 
profundity of its interior. -On.the opposite.side of the hell eteod 
the best parlour or drawing-room; and.as..we have. generally 
remarked, that such rooms are. typical of the howsshold, we eball 
be little more minute in_our. description of . Sach shows 


apartments have usually en outward and inward .eepect,. eed 


seem, in fact, to belong rather more to the public then te ther 
own proper owners. We shall therefore first describe that 
to the casual passer-by. 


generally the case, the largest in the house, running hack through 


its entire depth, and opening in, the rear,on to a lawn interspersed 


with little knots of roses, and terminating in a belt_of, flowesing | 
shrubs. As the front windows. sleo reached.dews, to the. gromad, 


and were exactly opposite those.at the other end, everyone. who 


paseed the honse had .the advantage of seeing the whole furniture, 


by means of a little table, covered with fancy. worsted work, and 


crowned, in egmmer time with Gowers, and ia. winter, with an. 


immacalate block of coralspbich wee pleced.in-fall front.of tie 
window, thus firther benefiting, the inmates sbutting cat 


the light just where it was most weeted... In. the. 
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chiffoniers about the place, and the chairs seemed to keep at the 
greatest possible distance from the table, so that employment of 
any kind was impracticable, unless it could be managed to make 
a reading-desk or escritoire of the knees. Yet there were a few 
books, as we have just stated, in the room. There were “ The 
Lyrics of Loveliness,” in quarto ; “* The Ruby,” a local annual ; 
a work on garden flowers, with colored plates; a volume by a 
young friend of the family, entitled, “‘ Dreams about Dingle- 
down ;” two or three albums, and a collection of “ original” 
poetry, by no means original. In the little basket on the table 
were the cards of “‘ Sir Skyffen Montague”’ occupying the post of 
honor in the centre, and a variety of others of less name and 
note. Here and there, a pair of them were joined with silver- 
cord, as if silver were the only true type of matrimony, or the 
proper material of which love-knots ought always to be woven; 
and where the original envelopes, enclosing these favors, were re- 
markably tasty, they were still left within their paper shells, like 
butterflies just peeping from the chrysalis. Everything was covered 
up, or rather veiled, for better effect, in doyleys and anti- 
macassars, in shell-work, and leaf-work, and feather-work, and 
every kind of work; and the whole place seemed as if intended 
for a summer parlor, in which those notable spinsters, the Misses 
Knitting, Netting, and Crochet were to receive visitors, and do 
nothing else. 

Mr. Walkinshaw was a gentleman “ out of business,” so far as 
any profits were concerned, but just enough engaged in it to 


experience its annoyances. Mrs. Walkinshaw was a pleasant look- 
_ing lady, all smiles and surface, and the Misses Walkinshaw— 


Louisa, Caroline, and Laura—were genteel girls, without any 
other name, character, or recommendation. The whole house- 
hold, in fact, lived upon the credit of being nice sort of people, 
and seemed to think they had nothing to do but to slide through 
the world easily, and be well thought of by their numerous 
acquaintance. 

Yet it was surprising to those who augured differently from 
appearances, to find how shallow were the attainments of these 
young ladies. Without the natural shrewdness of their mother, 
they were also far behind her in the really useful acqairements of 
the household. And perhaps it will scarcely be credited when 


| 
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we assert that neither the old lady nor her daughters were able 
to read. Nay: our friends must not start; for in order to assure 
them that we mean what we say, we shall repeat the statement— 
they could not read. 

We do not, of course, mean to say that they did not know 
their letters; nor do we mean that they could not spell words, 
or tell the sound of them. We may go, perhaps, a little farther, 
and allow that they knew their meanings, and the meanings of 
the sentences they composed; and yet we think it is no mis- 
representation of the matter to adhere to our declaration that 
they could not read. The child who knows every note of the 
gamut, and can plunge down and dwell upon each at the exact 
moment indicated by the emphatic “‘ one—two—three—four !” 
is, notwithstanding, no musician. She cannot play. She knows 
and feels nothing of the soul, spirit, or meaning of the music. 
And we think it is much the same with that very numerous class 
who, though they understand words and letters, and can put 
sentences together, have yet no idea of the great business, or end, 
of reading. Not only was this the case with the family we are 
describing, but they had an unconquerable antipathy to look at 
books at all. When they did so, they looked at them as books 
only, never thinking that they could have anything to do with 
the world around them, or realizing the great fact that every 
sentence was intended to have a bearing for good or evil on the 
reader. In this sense, then, but in this only, the family at the 
Lindens could not read. 

The young ladies moreover, had been brought up in the com- 
mon, but very erroneous idea, that their education had ceased on 
their leaving school. They never thought that they were then 
only furnished with appliances and means for the express pur- 
pose of enabling them all their lives long, to gather and elaborate 
information—that they were taught chiefly that they might 
afterwards teach themselves; and for this reason they never 
applied to any branch “of useful knowledge, but spent their time 
in listless indolence ; in exploring the unfathomable, but unre- 
munerative, mines of fashion and gentility, or losing themselves 
in the bewildering mazes of female costume. 

Yet the Misses Walkinshaw were very passable girls in society. 
They could talk glibly, and as some folks thought, poetically. 
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Indeed, Miss Laura Walkinshaw was considered quite romantic. 
Not one of them, however, knew anything; and, in fact, how 
could they, for to them the law of evidence itself was very imper- 
fectly understood? To hear a thing, with them, was to believe 
it; no matter how easy it might be of refutation, how improbable, 
or even impossible; it sank down at once into the soft soil of 
their understandings, and they were prepared not only to give it 
full credence, but to endorse and negociate it, whenever occasion 
offered. 

It will not, therefore, excite much surprise when we find what 
turn the conversation took on the occasion of our visit. Miss 
Singleton was a stranger to the family, but we had presumed 
upon our long acquaintance, in taking her with us; and it is 
surprising how very rapidly she ran up to boiling-water point in — 
the affections of the young ladies. The true principles of friend- 
ship have usually so little to do in cases of this kind, that perhaps 
an Italian greyhound, or a parrot, or a squirrel, would have won 
its way as easily to the hearts of these young people. The fact, 
however, admits of no question, that before Emma had been in 
the house half an hour, she was apparently as great a favorite 
with all of them as if for years she had been in their special 
confidence. I was sorry to see this; for though I knew that it 
was not in their power to do much direct or positive injury to my 
young ward, I feared the negative influence of such very plastic 
minds, especially when I thought of the peculiar circumstances 
in which Emma just then stood. 

The earlier part of our conversation at the Lindens, which 
related chiefly to the private business on which we had come 
over, has been passed by as affording nothing worthy of general 
interest. It was confined, in fact, almost entirely to some 
pecuniary matters in which Mr. Walkinshaw and myself were 
associated as executors. At length, however, a subject was 
brought forward more closely affecting the business of these 
papers. 

“Who do you think we've had here?” said Mrs. Walkinshaw 
to my wife, assuming one of her blandest smiles. Then turning 
to one of the young ladies, “ Laura, my dear,”’ she said, “shew 
that, to Mrs. Enderby.” 

“I must have it again, Mrs..Enderby,” said Miss Laura 
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Walkinshaw playfully, opening her knitting-box, and taking 
from it an engraved address card, which she handed gracefully to 
my wife. 

“ He’s sach a charming man,” said Miss Walkinshaw. 

‘¢ Such a gentleman,’’ said Miss Caroline. 

«And such an excellent Christian,”’ said Miss Laura. “O 
Emma, dear!” she added, turning to Miss Singleton, “ I should 
so like you to know him.” 

Poor Emma! Little did she think at that moment how sadly 
to the damage of her best interests she Aad known him, or she 
never would have answered as she did—‘“‘ Well, dear; then I’m 
sure J should.” 

My wife looked at the card with evident surprise, but passed 
it to me without making any remark. 

It bore the name of the Rev. Silenus Glosenfane, in old 
church-text. For obvious reasons, I said nothing, but placed it 
face downwards on the table, not without one or two reflections 
on the hasty estimates of the young ladies. “ Well,” said I to 
myself, ‘‘ it has always been so. Ignorance jumps at conclusions, 
just as it did two thousand years ago. Those poor girls, had 
they lived at Lystra or Malta in the days of Paul, would have 
oscillated with the people of those places admirably. One 
moment the apostle was worshipped, and the next, he was cruelly 
maltreated, and drawn out of the city for dead, having been, in 
one and the same hour, deified and stoned. And when the bar- 
barous Maltese found that he was not a murderer, they could 
without hesitation change their minds at once, and say that he 
was a god,” 

Well and wisely does Inspiration denounce not only every evil, 
but every “idle” word. Unconsciously to herself, and without 
any real purpose of mischief in her companions, Emma stood 
committed to think well of one who had done so much towards 
the ruin of her own soul, Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
the opinions of others, however erroneous, do and will tell upon 
ourselves, especially where the bias of our own mind tends in the 
same direction. Emma was a comparative stranger to the young 
ladies at the Lindens; all that she knew of them was that they 
seemed to love her; and common gratitude alone would have 
induced her to love them in return. Whether their opinion 
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was worth much or little, it did not seem to be her special busi- 
“ness to inquire; and perhaps in her own hearty manner she 
would have pledged her allegiance to Miss Laura, had not Mrs. 
Walkinshaw at that moment made the enquiry— 

“| suppose, Mr, Enderby, you have seen our new clergyman at 
Springclose ?’’ 

Emma colored, and looked towards me. This movement was 
not lost upon Caroline, who rose from her seat, and taking her 
by the hand, said—‘‘ You are not well, dear, will you take a 
turn in the garden.” The offer was at once accepted, and in a 
few seconds they had swept out of the room, followed by Miss 
Walkinshaw. | 

**T have seen him, and have heard a good deal about him,” I 
replied bluntly; ‘‘ but have never been formally introduced.” 

“No? Then I’m sure I may say you've a pleasure to come— 
he’s a most delightful man—so easy—so gentlemanly—so 
sincere; and I hear he is so kind to the poor—they say, indeed, 
that he is indefatigable in his work.” 

How true is it that a hasty and spurious religion springs up 
forthwith in the soil of some minds, “ because they have no deep- 
ness of earth!” I looked aghast. “ The simple,” thought I, 
“believeth every word, but the prudent looketh well to his 
going.” Our hostess had evidently taken Mr. Glosenfane at his 
own valuation. Toa mind out of tune and out of use, as her's 
was, anything was true; and whether it came recommended by 
the ipse dizit only of an interested party, or the highest form of 
evidence, was a matter of comparative indifference. 

“ But,” said I, stimulated to the attack by a recollection of 
past mischiefs,—“ he’s a rank Puseyite—a man who has done 
and is still doing, a vast deal of harm.” 

“In what way do you mean?” enquired Mrs. Walkinshaw, 
with evident surprise. 

** By introducing all the forms, and fooleries, and soul-destroy- 
ing rites and doctrines of Puseyism.”’ 

“Well! so I have heard ; but do you know, Mr. Enderby, I 
have never seen anything of this Puseyism, that folks talk about— 
_ What is it? Miss Gascoyne, they say, is a Puseyite; but I hear 
she is a very excellent young woman.” 

“ You may have heard so,” I remarked, “and knowing nothing 
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of Miss Gascoyne, I am not prepared to deny it; but something 
must depend on the position, character, or capabilities of your 
informant. Men never gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ; 
and whatever the exceptions may be with regard to Puseyiem, ite 
general tendency Is to transform Christianity, the highest style of 
enlightened, and heaven-descended wisdom, into a refined form 
of instinct—to substitute a system of shewy forms and rites 
pleasing to the animal senses, for that enlargement of soul which 
belongs peculiarly to the gospel.” 

Growing warm upon the subject, 1 endeavored at considerable 
length to argue Mrs. Walkinshaw out of the dangerous position 
she had taken up. My wife, too, joined in the attack, as TI 
thought with considerable cleverness, but we found little reason 
to congratulate ourselves on any prospect of success. There 
seemed nothing to lay hold of in the mental constitution of our 
opponent, and we fought much as “ one that beateth the air.” If 
victory smiled on us at one moment, the tables would be turned 
against us the next, and we at last solaced ourselves with the 
conviction that the wise man spake worthy of his Teacher and 
himself, when he said, “ Go from the presence of a foolish man, 
when thou perceivest not in him the lips of knowledge. The 
wisdom of the prudent is to understand his way, but the folly of 
fools is deceit.” 

It was now time that we should take our leave. Our young 
friends were recalled from the garden, and Emma having joined 
our party, we proceeded homewards. During the way we noticed 
in her a moodiness of bearing and of manner quite unusual. 
Again, and again, we tried to draw her into conversation, but she 
was evidently deep in her own thoughts, and indisposed to join in 
our remarks. At length my wife, when we had fallen back a 
little, so as to be out of hearing, said to me—“ I am afraid those 
silly girls have done Emma no good. Won over themselves at 
the moment, by a few attentions and courtesies from Mr. 
Glosenfane, I dare say they have laid close siege to our young 
friend, and her again to think 
favorably of him.” 

quently proved. The mind is so constituted as to be moulded by 
the most trivial circumstances—by indirect and often unconscious 
influences. It needed but a few injudicious epithets, backed as 
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they were by such warm but empty attentions and professions as 
Emma had received from her new acquaintances, to turn again the 
current of her affections in the direction of Springclose and its 
unhallowed associations ; and she now felt that it was bearing her 
back thither in spite of her better judgment. And let not any be 
disposed to charge her with unwonted weakness in thus permit- 
ting a few words spoken in the garden at the Lindens, by those in 
whose judgment she could have no confidence whatever, to 
unsettle her conviction or beartiown her spirits. Words will tell 
from whatever quarter they emanate. Acts will tell. Impressions 
will tell; and feelings, often supposed to be unknown to all but 
those in whose minds they first arise, will tell powerfully on the 
conduct and the creed of others. To see is often to assimilate ; 
for “‘ beholding as in a glass,’’ we grow into the image we behold. 

Let us never forget this when disposed to think lightly of the 
mere idle talk of others. Those who are without the strength of 
mind that may be necessary to corroborate and confirm ours by 
contact, may yet exercise sufficient control over us to weaken it. 
It is easier to pull down a palace than to build a hovel. How 
many does a thoughtless world place in the catalogue of those 
who ‘“‘do no harm?”’ The Bible knows of none. Oh! for the 
holy circumspection of that good man who said, “ If meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend.” : 

But to return to Emma. Her mind had beyond question, 
received a bias for evil. It required, however, but increased 
vigilance on our parts to remedy the mischief, and we returned 
home wiser by that morning's experience, however painful might 
have been the process of tuition. 

As we caught sight of the little hamlet, where our dwelling 
stood, stretching away towards the gentle undulations that backed 
the picture, we thought there were few prettier landscapes in the 
country. Cottages, farms, corn-ricks, trees, whose delicate 
anatomy was still traceable through the “‘gauzy gold” of their 
spring leaves, and a variety of ordinary elements, colored by an 
April sun, and steeped in the atmospheric influences of the sea- 
son, contributed to make up a very lovely scene ; and the thought 
that our own home stood there, added new pleasures to the 
contemplation. 

** | was about to tell you, Charlotte,” said I, turning to my 
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wife, “when you checked me by the intimation that we had 
reached the Lindens, what I thought of your Three Words—for 
one of them I felt certain I had hit upon.” 
** And pray what was it?”’ 
“Nay: if you try my curiosity, I must try yours.” 
“Well,” said she, with affected indifference, “ you are the party 
to be gratified.” 
“Am 1?” I replied laughing—* then I can wait.” 
“So can [;” said she. 
We hope the reader can do the same. H. R. E. 
(To de continued) 


MORE ABOUT GEOGRAPHY. 


“We left St. Paul at Tarsus,” said Mrs. Walters* the next 
morning, as we all took our places again in the school-room ; 
‘and there he remained till Barnabas came to fetch him away to 
Antioch. Antioch, once the pride of the East, is now very 
desolate, you see it lies on the Orontes, about twelve miles from 
the Mediterranean. Here it was that the disciples first received 
the name of Christians. If you turn to Isaiah Ixv. 15., you will 
see it predicted that the Lord would leave the name of Jews for a 
curse upon his chosen, and would call his servants by another 
name. How melancholy it is to trace the history of the places 
where Christianity was originally planted—first corruption, then 
decay, then extinction! Religion is not an hereditary possession; 
and it would bea curious thing could we trace the descendants of 
the first Christians, whether at Antioch or elsewhere, to ascertain 
whether there be any one family of those now professing christi- 
anity in any part of the world, who derive their descent directly 
from them. 

“‘ Now, Jane, can you tell me where St. Paul went after leaving 
Antioch—I mean after finally leaving it ? He first went to Jerusalem 
to carry the fund with which heand Barnabas had been entrusted, 
for the wants of those who were suffering in Jerusalem from 
famine; and then returned to Antioch; but I mean after that?” 

Jane. “He went to Seleucia: but there is nothing about it in 
my Geography book.” 


* See antic, page 266. 
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Mrs. Walters. “ Here is an ancient map, where you will find 
it—see, on the Mediterranean, north-west of Antioch. There were 
no fewer than nine cities of the same name ; they were called after 
Seleucus their founder. He must have had a great passion for 
building, and a determination to immortalize himself and his 
family in this way, for he is said to have named sixteen others 
after his father Antiochus, six after his mother Laodice, and three 
after his wife! Besides building all these, he beautified many 
others.” 

Julia. “It reminds me, mamma, of that verse in the Psalms, 
where it speaks of people ‘ calling their lands after their own 


| names.’ I do not remember ever to have heard of him before.” 


Mrs. Walters. “ His story may besoon told. He succeeded his 
father in the kingdom of Syria: his uncle, however, who reigned 
in another part of Syria, succeeded in driving him out of Antioch 
his metropolis, and after being driven from place to place he took 
refuge in Cilicia, but he so harassed the people among whom he 
lived by his exactions, that they conspired against him, set fire to 
the house in which he was, and thus he perished by perhaps the 
most painful of all deaths. Now, Mary, what place do we next 
come to?” 

Mary. “To Cyprus— what a large island it seems!” 

Mrs. Walters. ‘ Yes, it is one hundred and forty miles long 
from east to west, —that is, just half the length of Ireland, and 
sixty broad. It is one of the largest of the numerous islands in 
the Mediterranean. It is supposed to have been colonized by 
Kittim, brother to Tarshish. Its name is derived from the 
cypress tree with which it abounds. It was formerly a fertile 
island, but it has been reduced to great desolation. The soil 
is most luxuriant, and the climate delightful, but in the Greek 
insurrection it was completely wasted. Venus was worshipped 
in this island: you must often have heard her called ‘the 
Paphian Venus.’ The missionary to this island in the present 
day has to contend with superstition as well as the Apostle. 
The names only are changed. The Greek church, as you know, 
differs from the Roman in this, that they do not worship images, 
but their idolatry is transferred to pictures, and every house 
contains at least one holy picture, as they esteem them, to which 
their devotions are regularly paid. Why are you smiling, Fanny?” 
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Fanny. ‘I did not know! was smiling, but it seerns to me so 
very absurd for people to think itcan make any difference whether 
it is a raised or a flat surface that they worship.” 

Mrs. Walters. ‘‘ And yet, dear Fanny, how often are we all 
guilty of similar absurdities. We are exempt from one folly 
which we see in another, and pride ourselves on being free from 
it, while we are perhaps indulging in what is quite as prominent 
a fault, and very likely still more wrong. 

“You may now look at the map, and you will see that the 
Apostles having entered the island towards the east, left it at its 
western extremity. They then sailed for Perga—see here, on the 
main land, in a north-west direction : the sea between was called 
the sea of Pamphylia, Pamphylia being the name of the province 
in which Perga was situated. This name is supposed to be derived 
from the Greek word for many nations, and it is probable that 
from its situation it was resorted to by many for the purposes of 
traffic; it lies so very centrically.” 

Madelaine. “‘ It lies just opposite the mouths of the Nile, and 
Greece is about the same dis » 

Mary —* And there were people from Pamphylia at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost.” 

Mrs. Walters. ‘“ Antioch in Pisidia is the next place that 
comes before us. It is another of the cities built by Seleucus. 
The account of St. Paul’s proceedings here is very interesting. 
His address in the synagogue; the request made by the Gentiles 
that he would again address them; the great interest excited in 
consequence, inducing nearly the whole city to assemble on the 
next Sabbath to hear the word of God. Then the rage of the 
Jews, their rejection of the truth themselves, and their anger that 
the Gentiles should be addressed as they were by the apostles, 
It is all told in a few words yet with much effect.” 

“‘I beg your pardon for interrupting you,” I here interposed. 
“but I never read that account without feeling so much ashamed 
of the part the devout women took in the expulsion of Paul and 
Barnabas. There is much spoken and written upon female 
influence, but when we read in the pages of history, how much 
more frequently it has been employed for evil than for good, it 
almost makes one shrink from using what we possess, lest we 
should be putting the weights in the wrong balance.”’ 
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Mrs. Walters assented, adding, “And these were not the 
careless, irreligious women of Antioch; how sad to think that 
such should often do less real injury to the cause of Christ than 
those who have a misdirected zeal! In Iconium, a city of 
Lycaonia where the apostles went after their expulsion from 
Antioch, we again find the Jews not only rejecting the gospel 
themselves but exciting the Gentiles against them. Jane, you 
have the map before you, have you found the next places named?” 

Jane. “ Derbe and Lystra.”’ 

Mrs. Walters. ‘At Lystra we have a most remarkable 
instance of the fickle nature of popularity, and of the speedy way 
in which benefits that have been conferred are forgotten. At first 
‘they called them gods, after seeing the miracle that Paul had 
wrought ; even the priests of Jupiter would have sacrificed to 
them, and it was only by using the most strenuous exertions that 
they could prevent it.”’ 

“* How very differently impostors would have acted,” said Fanny 
Barker, “they would have been glad to have been patronized in 
that way.” 

Mrs. Walters. ‘“ But how soon the revulsion of feeling took 
place. In the very next verse we read of their stoning St. Paul, 
and they thought that they had really killed him.”’ 

“ Paul must have thought of his conduct then,” said Mary 
Grant, “ when Stephen was stoned.” 

“No doubt he did, and very likely he offered a mental prayer 
that those now acting as he had once done, might be eventually 
influenced by the same grace, and might one day preach that 
gospel which they were endeavoring to crush. And from what we 
read of his subsequent visits to these places in Acts xvi. these 
hopes seems to have been realized. 

“After being stoned, he retraced his steps, and embarked at 
Attalia for Antioch; after remaining some time there, he visited 
Jerusalem, then returned once more to Antioch, and it was after 
he and Barnabas parted there, that Paul, accompanied by Silas, 
returned to Derbe and Lystra.”’ , 

“ An uninspired historian would not have said anything about 
the contention between Paul and Barnabas,” remarked Fanny, 
who was particularly alive to anything connected with the 
Evidences. 
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“Modern biographers are often very miuch blamed for saying 
anything about the foibles of those whose lives they write,” 
remarked, ‘‘and it really is a very difficult thing for those who 
undertake to delineate character to know what to keep out of 
sight and what to admit. But we can see a reason for these 
things being recorded in scripture. We should certainly despair 
were the characters drawn there, spotless. We should argue that 
a different standard was required by which we should be judged ; 
and feeling the impossibility of being faultless ourselves, we 
should also think that a lower standard of spiritual attainments 
was all that was required of us, and should consider ourselves and 
the characters we meet with in Scripture as in fact two distinct 
classes of beings having little in common, and whose excellencies 
we might in vain attempt to aspire to.” 

“To be the best, is but the fewest faults to have,” 
quoted Mrs. Walters. ‘I often think, if the conviction of this is 
so painful to us, who see only the outward actions which are so 
restrained by a variety of causes, what must it be to our Saviour, 
to whom all hearts are open, and to whom thoughts appear in as 
substantial a form as actions do to ourselves ?”’ 

‘* Phrygia is the next district named. The people here were 
more superstitious than other Asiatics: they are said to havg 
invented the use of augury, as well as of some other kinds of 
divination. They were a remarkably effeminate people, so much 
so that Aristotle forbade the use of their music which partook of 
the same character. In Phrygia is found the beautiful Angora 
goat, the hair of which is so fine and silky.” 

“Galatia, or Gaul-Asia, so called from its being colonized by 
Gauls, was inhabited by a very corrupt race of people. St. Paul 
appears to have visited this region twice, as you will see bya 
reference to Acts xvii. 23; and as you well know, he addressed 
an epistle to its inhabitants. Thence he passed by Mysia; the 


but others consider it derived from the beech trees which abound 
here: just as Buckinghamshire is named from the same cause. 
They then came down to Troas.” | 

Madelaine. “Oh, mamma! is that Troy ?”’ 

“I believe it is within a few miles of the site of old Troy. A 
very interesting recent traveller describes her disappointment 
when sailing along this coast, at finding the extent of that far- 
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famed kingdom not to exceed that of many a nobleman’s domain 
in England. And it occurred to me while reading the remark, that 
it is with countries as with characters, many obtain all their 
notoriety from circumstances which are far from being praise- 
worthy in themselves or beneficial to others.” 

“* And that is easily accounted for,”’ I remarked. “ Has it never 
struck you in reading biography, how differently you would have 
written certain parts; that the qualities which the biographer 
most admired, appeared to your view very dubious; and that 
actions which were attributed to one set of motives, seemed 
capable of having their origin in causes directly opposite? So 
much of both history and biography consist less in the expression 
of facts than of opinions, that we can easily see thet the character 
of an individual, after his cotemporaries have passed away, really 
rests not so much in what he actually was, as on what he appeared 
to be, in the perhaps not very correct mirror of his delineator’s 
mind.” | 

*‘And that constitutes,” observed Mrs. Walters, “the great 
charm of Scripture Biography—there everything is true and in 
its just proportion ; there is no drawing for effect, but all is told 
so simply and naturally, that though all we know of the most 
prominent characters may be compressed into a nutshell, yet we 
feel an intimacy with them, and are able to imagine how they 
would have thought and acted under all kinds of circumstances. 
Troas has to the Christian derived a new celebrity, of a very 
different kind from that which it before enjoyed, as being the 
place where the vision appeared to Paul.” ; 

Julia here remarked “ that she had heard a sermon once upon 
the words ‘Come over into Macedonia and help Us ;’ in which 
the parallel had been drawn with the address to Paul at his 
conversion, ‘Why persecutest thou Me.’ And a variety of texts 
were referred to, showing how the Lord does indeed identify 
himself with his people, and how those who engage in the great 
work of winning souls to Him, he is graciously pleased to call 
fellow-laborers with him.”’ 

“ Samothracia is an island with a good port. Philippi is a 
name celebrated in history.”’ 

“Oh!” said Jane Grant, brightening up, “‘is that the place 
where the famous battle was fought ?”’ 

“Yes, but that took place about ninety years before St. Paul’s 
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visit. The account of his stay here is very interesting, and the 
miraculous circumstances attending his release from prison have 
been very lately the subject of our attentive consideration. 

“Will you allow me to mention one circumstance,” I said, 
‘“‘ connected with the attempt of the gaoler at self-destruction. I 
knew we should reach Philippi in our journeyings to-day, and 
meeting with the following passage in a book I was reading 
yesterday, I have brought it down with me, and will, if you please, 
read an extract. It is speaking of a collection of antiquities 
preserved in the museum at Bonn, on the Rhine. ‘One of these 
tablets records the entombment of Marcus Celius, a general who 
was killed here ina great battle fought by Varus, in the tenth 
year of the Christian era. Three entire legions of the army of 
Varus were destroyed, when the general killed himself in despair, 
and several of his officers did the same, as was the case with many 
of the Chinese in their late struggles against the British forces. 
What is remarkable in the history of this Roman family, and 
at the same time shews the prevalence of the practice of self- 
destruction, is the fact, that the father of Varus slew himself 
after the battle of Pharsalia.’ ” 

“It always gives me,”’ said Mrs, Walters, “a feeling of great 
pain when I hear the virtues of the ancient Romans extolled, for 
you can only praise them at the expense of those qualities which 
the Christian is commanded to cultivate. As to their bravery, it 
appears to me to resemble the courage of the modern duellists, 
whose cowardice is such that they cannot face a world whose 
favor they have lost.” 

‘But surely, mamma, you would make a difference between the 
heathen Romans who knew nothing of a future state, and men 
who profess to believe in the Bible?” said Madelaine. | 

“‘ Certainly not, my dear, if they only profess what they do not 
possess; and this similarity of conduct only shows us how little 
better than heathenism a mere nominal profession of Christianity 
is, and that those who would rush into eternity because what 
they call the laws of honor require it, would worship the gods 
of ancient Rome if that were the religion of those whose favor 
been directed in favor of it. 
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‘ Philippi is interesting in another point of view, as being the 
first place in Europe where the Gospel was preached. 

“To-morrow we must travel rather more quickly, for Fanny 
leaves us On Saturday, and I should like her to be with us till we 
reach the ‘ hired house’ at Rome, where St. Paul dwelt for two 
years.” L. N. 


WALES A CENTURY AGO. 


Very few could read at that period. Bibles and other books 
were scarce. When a woman gave birth toa child, the nurse 
would engage in prayer on her behalf to Almighty God, and to 
*‘sweet Mary.” Children were taught the Lord’s prayer, the 
creed, the ten commandments, and what was called, ** the dream 
of Mary.” The latter was held in more reputation than all the 
rest. Whena person departed this life, the neighbours would. 
visit the late dwelling of the deceased, on the evening previous to 
the interment, and all bowed on their knees as they entered the 
house. The parish clerk would read a portion of the Common 
Prayer, amidst great noise, frolic, and laughter. The parties 
present would have recourse to every idle sport until twelve 
o’clock at night, and very often till the crowing of the cock. 
They had a curious custom, which was observed on a funeral 
day, which they called diodles, a kind of charity. As soon as 
the death of a party occurred, the relatives of the deceased would 
send a cup to be painted of the same colour as the coffin, (they 
had the coffin of a married party painted black, and that of a 
single person white.) When the corpse had been placed on the 
bier, on the day of interment, the landlard would have to dole 
the charity, which consisted of a loaf of bread, some cheese, with 
a piece of silver stuck into it, and the colored cup filled to the 
brim with ale or milk. The articles were then handed over the 
corpse, to the poor person who had been nominated to be receiver 
of this bounty, who, on receipt thereof, would bless the donor ; 
and he would also engage in prayer on behalf of the deceased. 
All the relatives would visit the churchyard on the following 
Sunday, and would bow down on their knees on the grave, and 
repeat the Lord's prayer. In some localities, parties would 
engage a fiddler every Sabbath throughout the summer season, 
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to play in the open air, on the top of some hill, or a common, 
where dancing would be kept up for several hours. Many spent 
their Sabbaths at public-houses, where they got drunk, and the 
day generally ended in dreadful combats. 

In coming from funerals, the relatives and friends of the 
deceased would go into public-houses, and very often a fiddler or 
a harper would be engaged, and what was called a merry night 
was held. Wizards and sorcerers were deemed wise men of 
great repute. Dreams were carefully remembered, and estimated 
as warnings from God. When a child happened to die, the 
parents thought that his soul would be converted into a candle 
to light them to the kingdom of heaven. 

This horrible state of ignorance reigned till about a hundred 
years ago, when the champions of the cross commenced the 
work of reform in earnest. They visited every town, village, 
hamlet, and glen; they preached the gospel in season, and out 
of season, for which labor of love, they were retaliated upon by 
persecution and even imprisonment. However, their efforts 
soon told upon the state of the principality. The vices alluded 
to were supplanted, and the superstitious customs abated. The 
peasants flocked to hear the gospel preached; churches were 
formed ; chapels built; Bibles were printed, and Sunday schools 
established in every locality.—- Williams’ “‘ Welsh as a Nation.” 


OUT-OF-DOOR KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue way to be wise is a way well worth knowing ; and though 
people differ very widely in opinion on the subject, we are dis- 
posed to think there is much less of mystery about it, than is 
generally supposed. God has given to every man the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge; and has made that knowledge so essential to 
his happiness, as to furnish the strongest inducement to seek for 
it. It has been said that a child learns more before it is able to 
read or write, than it does afterwards, and this fact furnishes us 
with the sound but very simple argument, that reading, usually 
regarded as the great means of acquiring information, is not ab- 
solutely essential to make us wise. It is very true that it 
enlarges the sphere of our researches, conducting us to “ fresh 
fields and pastures new ;"’ but many a man who has never 
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learned his letters, hus both head and heart better furnished than 
those who have spent their whole lives amongst books. 

How then is this? God has given us all ability to read His 
Own Book of Nature, without going to school. He has given 
us eyes to see, ears to hear, hands to handle, hearts to feel, and 
menta! and moral faculties to understand, to admire, and to be 
grateful. He has made the world for us, and us for the world. 
Every thing without, around, and about us, answers to every 
thing within; and it is really astonishing to find, how readily 
and heartily we can learn what he wishes to teach us, if we only 
use our natural powers and affections as we ought to use them. 

Many of us talk a great deal of the wisdom of the ancients: 
and there might have been some great and wise men in former 
times; but, speaking generally, knowledge is a very young thing. 
In England there was very little a few centuries ago, if we 
except (as of course we must do,) that Divine Wisdom imparted 
from above which never grows by natural research. There were 
wise men in the Scriptural sense of that expression, ‘‘ born not 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ;” 
but there were very few who had much of that kind of know- 
ledge which is now possessed by thousands, even in our Infant 
schools—the knowledge of facts—of objects—of matters to be 
investigated by observation, induction, collation, or comparison 
—of things outside the mind, and rightly appreciable only by 
being seen, felt, and handled. 

Before the days of Bacon, persons used either to invent truth, | 
or to take it altogether on trust from the writings of those who 
lived before them. They were not accustomed to see and think 
for themselves, and, as might have been expected, they made 
very few accessions to knowledge that were worth anything at 
all. And yet many of those who lived before his time were 
shrewd, clever, learned, erudite men—great scholars, great logi- 
cians, and very great thinkers. But great as they were in their 
own way, the world owes them very little. They established very 
few truths, and corrected very few errors. Almost all the real 
knowledge we possess was obtained, not by what is called book- 
learning, but simply dy observation and thinking—by seeing 
things, and reasoning upon them. 

We mention these facts for the sake of encouraging our young 
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readers, if they are anxious to grow wiser and happier, to “ go 
and do likewise’’—to use their eyes, and all those faculties of 
mind with which God has endowed them, in examining all the 
wonders of Creation and Providence, as those of their prede- 
cessors did, who laid the foundation of all true science, espe- 
cially in the witching department of Natural History—a study 
almost co-extensive with the universe itself. 

There is an individual, now well known in the world of letters, 
whose powers of observation and description have received the 
highest commendation from Dr. Buckland and many others of 
our illuminati, who, but a short time since, was a common quarry- 
man in Scotland.* And how do our young friends think that he 
attained his present standing? He saw, and recorded his obser- 
vations; and, by this simple and easy process, took a foremost 
rank among geologists and authors. Many similar instances 
might be mentioned; but we purpose for the present to refer 
only to John Ray, the naturalist, whose ‘‘ Memorials ’”’ published 
by a Society which takes its name from him, and numbers about 
800 members, are now before us. 

John Ray was born in 1628, and, according to Dr. Derham, 
“was bred a scholar at Braintree school, under one Mr, Love, the 
master thereof, where he made such proficiency, that, before he 
arrived at the age of sixteen, he was sent to the University of 
Cambridge, and entered at Catherine Hall, on June 28th, 1644, 
under the tuition of Mr. Duckfield. Here he continued about 
a year and three quarters, and then removed to Trinity College, 
but for what reason or by what means I cannot tell, only J find 
he was afterwards much pleased therewith, because in Catherine 
Hall they chiefly addicted themselves to disputations, but in 
Trinity, the polite arts and sciences were principally minded and 
cultivated.” 

Thus was John Ray spoiled for a mere casuist and logician, 
and translated from the world of words, to that of things—from 
disputations of science falsely so called, to the amenities of true 
philosophy and art—from the dry logic of the schools, to the 
living freshness of nature—from toilsome travel through meta- 
physical perplexities, to the glorious and ample fields afforded by 
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a “‘ simpling voyage ’’ or an itinerary. And no wonder he was 
“ much pleased ”’ with the change. Had he been nothing but a 
mere scholar, the services he has rendered to his country would 
have been lost, and the delightful pursuit of Natural History 
would have probably remained unredeemed from the conjectural 
rubbish and silly conceits of the pseudo-philosophers, who pre- 
ceded him in this department. 

But Mr. Ray had made up his mind to dream no longer. He 
began to deal with realities, never forgetting the Great Reality of 
Christianity ; for he was good as well as wise, and amongst his 
philosophical writings, his biographers have discovered and given 
to the public many of his prayers and sacred meditations. That 
such an one would rightly use his talents, and really enjoy his 
varied knowledge, no one could have been disposed to doubt, had 
he heard him at the family altar, thus pouring out his soul before 
God—*‘ Make us more spiritual, more heavenly-minded, more 
zealous for thy glory, more careful in all things to serve and 
please thee, and more fearful to offend thee. Help us to grow 


daily in the knowledge of Jesus Christ, that so our last days — 


may be our best days; and when thou shalt call for us out of 
this world, we may be ready to leave it, and die with a comfort- 
able hope and expectation of eternal life and happiness.” 

The light of the glorious sun, if it have no landscape to paint 
or play upon, loses much of its enlivening and inspiriting cha- 
racter. And so does the landscape itself if uncheered by sun- 
shine. The gospel, when it shines into a heart, unfurnished 
with natural knowledge, finds no salient points to light up, no 
details to bring out: and a merely natural mind, wise only in 
the things of this world, has no beauty that we, as Christians, 
should desire. But when all our attainments are consecrated 
by true piety, the prospect is a lovely one. God who gives to 
all, the means of acquiring knowledge, knows how to mould and 
direct its use, when acquired, and that which we have gathered 
in the world he often teaches us to employ elsewhere. Thus it 
was that the observations and experience of John Ray came to 
his aid in the sanctuary. ‘“‘ Although he was much famed for 
his preaching he did it in a way very different from the fashion 
of those fanatical times. His Grace the late pious and learned 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tenison told me,’ writes Dr. 
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Derham, ‘‘ that Mr. Ray was much celebrated in his time in 
Cambridge, for his preaching solid and useful divinity, instead of 
that enthusiastic stuff which the sermons of that time were 
generally filled with.” 

And what wonder if he had studied in the same school with 
Job, with Moses, or with Solomon? He had found tongues in 
trees and sermons in every plant, from the cedar which is in 
Lebanon to the hyssop which springeth out of the wall. His 
“Catalogue of Cambridge Plants’’ published in 1660, “‘ was 
of singular use in promoting the study of Botany, a branch of 
learning much neglected at that time, not only in Cambridge, 
but in most other parts of the kingdom. But after this book 
was published, many were prompted to those studies, and to mind 
the plants they met with in their walks in the fields.” 

This, tndeed, was the secret of Mr. Ray’s fame. He taught 
the world that there was much more knowledge to be picked up 
out of doors than in the library or the study. He introduced 
men to his Maker’s great work; examined, analysed, compared, 
collated and contrasted the many wonders of the visible creation, 
and laid the foundation for a new order of things, and a new 
school of philosophy. 

Yet this took place less than two centuries ago, before which 
time it would appear that persons went through the world with 
their eyes shut, and without minding any of the myriad lessons 
with which the Best of all Teachers had inscribed it, like the 
mystic scroll of Revelation “within and without.” The “sim- 
pling journeys’”’ of Ray were almost the first essays made in 
this country, towards the formation of sound views of Natural: 
History ; for, not satisfied with his favorite pursuit of Botany, he 
sought out, set in order and described “ other curiosities ”— 
birds, beasts, fishes, objects of antiquity, old laws and customs, 
and a variety of matters not merely interesting, but practical 
and profitable. And all these enquiries he prosecuted with that 
pains-taking meekness so rare amongst high-flown philosophers, 
but so chargeteristic of the truly great. “ For my own part,” 
says he, writing to his friend, Dr. Lister, in 1667, “ I cannot 
boast of many discoveries made the last year, save of mine own 
errors.”’ 

Soon after this he set out again upon his travels, “‘ describing 
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many fowls, fishes, and plants, taking notes of their uses, the 
way of smelting metals, making salt, and divers other things.” 
Two years later he visited “ the famous fir-trees some two miles 
and a half distant from Newport, in a village called Wareton, in 
Shropshire. The greatest, and which seems to be the mother of 
the rest, we found, (he says,) by measure, to be fourteen feet and 
a half round the body, and they say fifty-six yards high, which to 
me seemed not incredible.” There is something wonderfully 
interesting in contemplating our philosopher riding up to these 
trees “‘ as they appear pleasantly like so many spire-steeples to 
travellers,”’ with all the keen relish and freshness of a student in 
the great volume of nature. : 

It was not long afterwards that he lost his good friend and 
companion in these happy itineraries, Mr. Willughby, a man 
like-minded with himself, ‘who, among other virtuous employ- 
ments, delighted in the searching after and describing of animals, 
birds, beasts, fishes and insects. And in these matters he was a 
great master, as he was also in plants, fossils, and, in short, the 
whole history of nature.” 

From the itineraries of Ray we may form some idea of the state 
in which he found not only the natural history, but the morals 
and general acquirements of the people. His mention of the 
piece of ancient Roman pavement, perhaps that which they call 
* tessellatum,” and of the effigies of a native of Groenland in the 
Trinity-house at Hull, as unparalleled rarities—of ‘‘ phoce, which 
they call soiles,” of which he could not certainly learn, ‘‘ whether 
they have four, or only two legs, and them before,’’ of a vast 
number of plants now almost as common as the common daisy, 
which were then worthy of minute notice, and his frequent 
allusion to the popular superstitions, and traditional lore of the 


' peasantry “‘ done into metre,’ as a substitute for any better 


vehicle of transmission, all prove how little progress in real know- 
ledge had been made up to that period. Holy wells, and miracle 
working, and abject ignorance in the masses, form the staple of 
his notes and observations, and the “ good old times,” look very 
bad indeed in many of his rural pictures. A few specimens may 
interest. Of St. Winifred’s Well, he writes, ‘‘ Over it is a handsome 
stone building, and by it a chapel where lie continually a great 
number of poor, lame, impotent people, more I believe to beg 
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and receive alms of strangers, than out of hope to receive much 
benefit by the use of this water, though the inhabitants of the place 
will tell you stories enough, very confidently, and circumstantially 
of lately-done miraculous cures, by the use thereof.” Again. ** We 
were told a legend of one St. Byno, who lived at Clenogvaur, and 
was wont to foot it four miles in the night, to Llaynhayrne, and 
there, on a stone in the midst of a river, to say his prayers ; 
whereon they show you still the print of his knees. His man 
out of curiosity, followed him once to the place, to see and 
observe what he did. The saint coming from his prayers and 
espying a man, not knowing who it was, prayed that if he came 
with a good intent, he might receive the good he came for, and 
might suffer no damage; but if he had any ill design, that some 
example might be shewn unto him, whereupon presently there 
came forth wild beasts and tore him to pieces. Afterwards the 
saint perceiving it was his own servant was very sorry ; gathering 
up his bones, and praying, he set bone to bone, and limb to limb, 
and the man became whole again.” We might multiply in- 
stances, but must content ourselves with one that will at once 
bring us back to our proper subject, and shew how errors are to 
be rectified, and truth elicited by simple observation. ‘“ At New- 
ton we saw the Well called St. John’s Well, which ebbs and 
flows (as the people generally there affirm), quite contrary to the 
sea, but we found that it — as the sea ebbed, and do believe 
that it constantly does so.’ 

Thus in all ages we shall find people much more ready to guess 
than to observe—to dream than to investigate; sometimes, as in 
the case of St. Byno’s knee-prints, they had the semblance of fact 
for a nucleus, around which to hang their crude imaginings of the 
romantic, and the mysterious. So it seems to have been also 
at Wells, ‘‘ There are divers good pieces of carved work in the 
church. In the body of it towards the west, and between two 
pillars in the wall is carved the head of a king, with priests on 
each side tumbling headlong; also a bishop with a woman on one 
side, and a child on the other, of which they tell this story. The 
abbot who finished the body of the church after king Ina’s 
death, when the workmen were building the church, gave them 
a plate out of his pocket, which had these pictures on it, and 
bade them cut them in stone, and set them in the church wall. 
When the Abbot came and saw them finished, he wept, and 
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being asked the reason he answered, ‘ When there should reign 
a king like to that head, and a bishop sit like the other, then 
friars and priests should be thrown down, and bishops marry.’ 
Now the king's face they assert to be exactly like to king Henry 
VIIL., and the bishop like the first married bishop of that diocese.” 
This was the kind of knowledge, if knowledge it can be called, 
prevailing not only in England, but elsewhere, before such men 
as John Ray, went out of doors to see and hear, and think, and 
reason for themselves. Men, unfettered by facts, guessed at, and 
invented truth—no matter at how large an outlay of credulity. 
Here is another specimen “‘ We rode through a bushet or com- 
mon, called Rodwell Hake, two miles from Leeds, where (ac- 
cording to the vulgar tradition), was once found a stag with a 
ring of brass about its neck, having this inscription, 
When Julius Cesar here was king, 
About my neck he put this ring ; 


Whosoever doth me take, 
Let me go for Ceesar’s sake, 


It matters nothing to enquire whether Julius Caesar was ever 
king, whether he wrote after his own death, or if not, why he 
used the past tense; whether he expressed himself in English or 
Latin; and if he employed the former tongue, why in the ortho- 
graphy of Ray's own time; or whether a stag set loose in the 
days of this emperor, was likely to have lived till within memory. 
Thinking, and dull matter-of-fact men in our own day, might 
perhaps ask these questions, but in those “ former days, which 
were better than these,"’ the imagination was not to be cooled 
down to reason-heat. 

But even John Ray, though in advance of his own age, was 
far behind ours. He doled out his great discoveries at first with 
a timid hand, recording mostly in Latin, the self-same truths, 
which God had written in His own sweet, matchless, universal 
language. Yet we owe him much: and we owe much to all 
his disciples. Let us study in the same school; let us drink 
into the same spirit, and may these gentle pursuits prove to us as 
he wished them to prove, “ A Persuasive to a Holy Life, from 
the happiness that attends it both in this world and in the world 
to come.” This, the title of almost his last work, gives a pleas- 
ing picture of his declining years, and sets the seal of God's 
approval upon time spent in reading his great volume of Creation. 
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THE FALL OF THE PAPACY. 


Amone the books which have excited considerable notice of 
late, we may give a prominent place to one recently advertized 
on our cover; and entitled, “ The Rise and Fall of Rome Papal, 
by Robert Fleming,” a reprint, issued by the publishers of this 
Magazine. The interest attaching to this little volume arises 
principally from the circumstance that its author, who wrote in 
1701, predicted the French Revolution in the latter part of the 
last century. Explaining the import of the fourth vial, in his 
commentary on Revelations xvi. 8, he supposes “it will come to 
its highest pitch about A. D. 1717, and that it will run out 
about the year 1794;” adding that “ perhaps the French mo- 
narchy may begin to be considerably humbled about that time ; 
that whereas the present French king takes the sun for his 
emblem, and this for his motto, nec pluribus impar, he may 
at length, or rather his successors and the monarchy itself, at 
least before 1794 be forced to acknowledge, that in respect to 
neighbouring potentates, he is even singulis impar.” 

We are prevented by want of space and other considerations 
from giving in detail the arguments by which Mr. Fleming 
arrives at this conclusion: they seem, however, to our minds, to 
be lucid, satisfactory, and divested of all parade or mysticism. 
But as his general principles of interpretation apply equally to 
the ultimate fall of the Papacy, to commence with the present 
year, we will endeavor to give our young friends some idea of the 
scheme brought before us in this curious and modest little 
volume, 

Our author lays the foundation of his scheme by explaining in 
a satisfactory manner the various terms used by St. John to 
convey the idea of time, shewing that the expressions, though 
different, are all precisely equivalent, and mutually illustrative ; 
as will be apparent on glancing at the following table :— 


A thousand, two hundred, and threescore days, Rev. xi, 3, xii. 6==1,260 
Forty and two deew. xi. 2, xiii. 5 (4254 30)==1,260 
A time (360;) and (two) times, (720) and a half (180) Rev. xii.14=1,260 


The value of these premises will be sufficiently apparent, as 
they fix very clearly the duration both of the month and year— 
the former at 30 days, and the latter at 360. For the veriest 
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tyro in arithmetic must at once see that a year and a half, o: 
forty-two current months as the term is now understood, instead 
of containing only 1,260 days, would contain— 

. 42 months = 34 years, X 365 = 1,278 days. 

These three expressions, then, being clearly coincident, w« 
have as it were, such a three-fold cord as cannot be casily 
broken. Mr. Fleming next proceeds to prove from Scripture, 
that days are in prophetical language employed to signify ycars, 
and having established this point, endeavors to fix the period at 
which the reign of Antichrist may be said to have commenced , 
following up the question in these words— 

“Tt is plain from Rev. xvii. 10, that the Imperial Government 
was the Regnant Head of the Roman beast, at the time of the 
vision ; we have only the two following heads to consider, as to 
their rise and duration. Let these things, therefore, be minded 
here. 


“1. That the seventh head, or king of Rome, whose characte: 
is, that he was immediately to succeed to the imperial govern- } 
ment, and to continue but a short space, could be no other than 
that of the kingdom of the Ostro-Goths in Italy. 

“For it is plain that the imperial dignity was extinguished in 
Italy, and in the western parts of the empire, by Odoacer, the 
king of the Heruli, who forced Augustulus, the last sprig of an 
emperor, to abdicate his throne and power, in the year 470 or 
476, as others say. And though this Odoacer was soon destroyea 
by Theodoric, the king of the Ostro-Goths; yet the same form 
of regal governmeat was continued by Theodoric and his succes- 
sors. And though this kingdom continued for nearly eighty 
years, reckoning from Odoacer to Teias, yet the angel might 
justly call this a short time: for so it was, if compared either 
with the preceding imperial or succeeding papal - government. 
And surely this kingdom was sufficient to constitute a new head 
of the Roman people, seeing Rome and Italy was subjected 
entirely to those Gothish kings, and that they not only acted | 
with the same authority that the emperors had used before 
(excepting that they abstained from that title by a special provi- 
dence, that they might not be confounded with that government, | 
but were owned by the senate and people of Rome as the. 
superiors, yea, by the emperors of the east also. 
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We may conclude that the Jas¢ head of the beast, which 
is the Papal, did arise either immediately upon the extirpation of 
the Gothish kingdom, or some time after; but it could not rise 
to its power immediately after, seeing Justinian did by the 
conquest of Italy revive the imperial government again there, 
which by that means was healed after the deadly wound which 
the Heiuli and the Goths had given it. Though, I confess, 
Justinian’s conquests of Italy laid a foundation for the pope’s 
rise; and paved the way for his advancement, both by the penal 
and sanguinary laws which he made against all those that 
dissented from the Romish Church, and by the confusion that 
followed upon Narses, his bringing in the Lombards. For, 
during the struggles of them and the FExarchat, the pope played 
his game so, that the emperor Phocas found it his interest to 
engage him to his party, by giving him the title of supreme and 
universal bishop. 

“‘ Therefore we may justly reckon that the papal head took its 
first rise from that remarkable year 606; when Phocas did, in a 
manner, devolve the government of the West upon him, by 
giving him the title of universal bishop. From which period, if 
we date the 1260 years, they lead us down to the year 1866, 
which is 1848, according to prophetical calculation. Or, ifa 
bare title of this sort be not thought sufficient to constitute the 
Pope head of the beast, we may reckon this two years later—viz., 
from the year 608, when Boniface the [Vth. did first publicly 
authorize idolatry by dedicating the Pantheon to the worship of 
the Virgin Mary and all the saints.” 

It ought in justice to be added, that as Mr. Fleming reckons 
that the full rise of Antichrist did not take place till 758, when 
the pope was first invested with independent temporal authority, 
he supposes it will continue to exist till the year 2,000, though 
in a greatly weakened state. 

To those who are curious in watching the signs of the times, 
we would strongly recommend this little volume, so opportunely 
reprinted for their convenience. Whether its author be right 
or wrong, he was evidently a man of deep thought, extensive 
knowledge, and sterling common sense. 
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Two centuries ago, a philosopher of Naples, Giovanni Battista 
Porta, discovered that if a very small hole be pierced in the 
window-shutter of a room completely darkened in other respects: 
or better still, if the aperture be perforated in a thin metallic plate 
applied to the shutter; all the exterior objects from which rays 
can enter through this opening will be represented on the opposite 
wall; in dimensions enlarged or diminished according to the 
distance. Ile found also that even with this imperfect apparatus, 
throughout a large extent of the picture, objects were painted in 
their natural colors, and with considerable truth of linear 
perspective. A short time afterwards Porta found that it was 
not necessary to have the opening very small, thus limiting the 
view, but that if the perforation were covered with a lens or 
convex glass, it might be of any dimension. He remarked also 
the great improvement thus produced in the delineation. The 
images passing through the simple medium of the hole were 
without distinctness of position, intensity of color, or neatness of 
outline. On the contrary, with the lens the mimic forms rivalled 
the vivacity and strength of nature herself, the focal distances 
being properly adjusted. It is well known that all these dis- 
coveries of Porta have become truly astonishing in precision of 
detail and strength of coloring since the art of constructing 
achromatic glasses has been brought to its present perfection. 
Formerly a simple lens composed of one kind of glass only, and 
consequently acting with as many separate focuses as there are 
colors in the undecomposed white ray, transmitted a comparatively 
indistinct image of objects. Now that we employ achromatic 
glasses which combine all the incident rays in one focus, and that 
A periscopic construction of the apparatus likewise has been 
adopted, great perfection has been given of its effects. 

Porta constructed also a portable dark chamber, or camera 
obscura. These chambers were usually formed like a box with a 
tube furnished with the proper lenses at one end; ard at the other 
a screen of white paper, or some prepared substance, occupied the 
focus, upon which the images of external objects were received. 
The Neapolitan philosopher proposed his simple arrangements 
for the benefit of those who had not been taught drawing. 
According to him, nothing else was required in order to obtain 
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the most perfect transcripts of nature than merely to trace 
carefully the outline of the focal image. 

These anticipations of Porta have not been completely realized. 
Painters and draughtsmen, those particularly who execute large 
views for panoramas, dioramas, and theatres, have indeed still 
recourse to the camera. They, however, employ it merely to 
croup objects or to trace their outline and arrangements. 

Long ago, the chemists had succeeded in forming a solution of 
silver in muriatic acid. This compound, which assumes the 
appearance of a white salt, they called lunar or caustic silver. 
This salt possessed the remarkable property of becoming black 
by light, and of blackening more or less rapidly in proportion 
to the intensity of the incident rays. Cover a sheet of paper 
with a wash of lunar caustic, or, as we say at present, with a 
wash of chloride of silver; form upon this, by means of a lens the 
image of an object; the shaded parts of the image, or those upon 
which no light falls, will remain white; the portions, on the 
other hand, strongly illuminated, will become completely black; 
the demi-tints will be represented by grays more or less dark. 
This monochrome, in short, will be the reverse of the real object 
as respects the lights and shadows. 

Again, if any engraving be placed on a sheet of paper moistened 
with a solution of chloride of silver, and both be exposed to the 
solar light, the engraving being uppermost, the dark lines of the 
latter will intercept the rays, and the corresponding portions of 
the paper below will retain their original color. In those parts, 
on the contrary, which lie immediately under the lights in the 
engraving, the solar rays, acting through the imperfect trans- 
parency of the print, will blacken the chloride wash. The 
necessary consequence of this operation will be a copy of the 
engraving, correct in its outlines, but reversed in its effects, the 
lights being reproduced in shadows, and the shadows in lights. 

These applications of this curious property of the chloride of 
silver, one would think, might have readily occurred to the 
first discoverers of the substance, or to their early successors, who 
devoted more attention to practical results. Not so, however, 
was the case. We must descend to the first years of the present 
century before we detect even the beginnings of the photographic 
art. 
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About this time a Frenchman, named Charles, in his lectures. 
made use of a prepared paper to produce silhowettes, or black 
profiles, by the action of light. Charles died without describing 
the preparation which he employed. As the historian of science, 
under the pain of falling into inextricable confusion, is not 
authorised to proceed, except upon printed and authentic docu- 
ments, itis no more than justice to assign to Wedgewood, the 
celebrated porcelain manufacturer and inventor of the pyromete: 
for high temperatures, the first application of this new art. 

The memoir of Wedgewood appeared in 1802 in the number 
for June of the Journal of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
The author there proposes by means of skins, or with paper 
steeped or washed in chloride or nitrate of silver, to copy 
paintings on glass as in the windows of churches, and also 
engravings. ‘The images formed by means of the camera 
obscura,” we quote faithfully a passage from the article, “ have 
been found to be too faint to produce, in any moderate time, an 
effect upon the nitrate of silver.”’ 

The commentator upon Wedgewood's experiments, the illus- 
trious Sir Humphry Davy, does not contradict the assertion 
relative to the images of the camera. He merely adds, as to his 
own experiments, that he has accomplished the copying of very 
small objects by the solar microscope, but only at a short distance 
from the lens. 

Finally, neither Wedgewood nor Sir H. Davy discovered how, 
the operation once finished, we were to give it permanence, or, 
prevent the pictures from becoming black by the action of light. 
It thence resulted that the copies which they had obtained 
could not be examined by day-light, for in a very short time they 
became uniformly black, and all lineaments of the previous 
objects disappeared. What was this in reality but to produce 
imagery so evanescent, that only a furtive glance could be cast 
upon the work, and that by the light of alamp? The whole 
would have vanished in a few seconds if these delineations had 
been examined in day-light. 

We now arrive at the researches of Messrs. Niepce and 
Daguerre. The late M. Niepce was a country gentleman, who 
lived on his property near Chilons, on the Sadéne. The Photo- 
graphic researches of M. Niepce appear to have been begun s0 
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early as the year 1814. His first connexion with M. Daguerre 
dates from the month of January, 1826. 

In the following year M. Niepce repaired to England. In the 
month of December, 1527, he presented a paper on his Photo- 
graphic experiments, to the Royal Society of London. This 
memoir was accompanied with several sketches on metal pro- 
duced by methods then already discovered by him. On an 
attempt having been made to establish a priority of invention, 
these sketches, still in a state of good preservation, were imme- 
diately and honourabiy produced from the collections of certain 
English philosophers. ‘They prove beyond dispute, as respects 
both the photographic copies of engravings, and the formation, 
for the use of artists, of plates in the state of advanced etch- 
ings, that M. Niepee in 1827 was acquainted with a method of 
making the shadows correspond to shadows, the demi-tints to 
the demi-tints, the lights to the lights. These early essays farther 
prove that he had discovered how to render his copies, once 
formed, impervious to the erasing and blackening effects of the 
solar rays. In other words, the ingenious experimentalist of 
Chalons, by the composition of his grounds, had so early as 
1827 resolved a problem, which had defied the lofty sagacity of 
a Wedgewood and a Davy. 

The deed of co-partnery between Messrs. Niepce and Daguerre, 
for mutually investigating and following out the subject of photo- 
craphy, bears date Dec. 16, 1829. Later deeds entered into by 
M. Isidore Niepee, as his father’s heir, and M. Daguerre, dis- 
tinctly mention, in the first place, the improvements made upon 
the earlier methods of the philosopher of Chalons, by the 
Parisian artist: in the second instance, they also particularize 
processes entirely new, invented by M. Daguerre, and possessing 
the advantage (in terms of the deed) ‘*‘ of producing images with 
sixty or eighty times greater rapidity than the earlier applica- 
tions of the photographic principle.” 

The studies of M. Niepce referred chiefly to the photographic 
copy of engravings. It was only, in truth, after a multitude of 
fruitless attempts, that M. Niepce himself had almost renounced 
the idea of ever being able to fix the image in the camera. The 
preparations which he at first employed as the ground of the 
future design, did not yield with sufficient rapidity to the action 
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of the solar rays, so that ten or twelve hours proved hardly sufti- 
cient for producing a single design. During’an interval so pro- 
tracted, the shadows cast upon the various points of view were 
very much altered, indeed, entirely changed in place, form, and 
extent: they had passed, in fact, from the left to the right of 
objects, and this traverse, wherever it operated, gave birth to flat 
and uniform tints, without life or distinctness. But by the 
method discovered by M. Daguerre, after an immense number of 
minute, difficult, and expensive experiments, the feeblest rays 
impress the substance of the Daguerreotype, and the effect is 
produced before the shadows have had time to change in any 
appreciable degree. The results are certain, by the operator's 
acting according to a few very simple directions. Finally, the 
images being once produced, the solar rays continued for years, 
affect neither their purity, brightness, nor harmony. 


COVENANT AND DISPENSATION, 
(From Allon's Lecture on Deut. xviii. 15." ) 


A Covenant is a mutual agreement between two contracting 
parties : in religion, between God and man, whereby God promises 
certain spiritual blessings on the fulfilment by man of certain 
stipulated conditions. Of such covenants there have been only 
two, both with the first and parent man—one before the fall, and 
the other immediately after it. 

The covenant made with Adam before the Fall is called the 
Covenant of IVorks, inasmuch as spiritual blessings for himself 
and for his posterity were promised on the condition of personal 
and literal obedience. ‘This covenant Adam did not keep; he 
transgressed by eating of the forbidden fruit, and thereby the 


® This beautiful and lucid address, the full title of which is ‘‘ The Religion 
of Moses, and the Religion of Jesus, essentially the same,’ has been published 
for the British Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews, by 
Aylott and Jones, and is well worthy the earnest perusal of every Bible student, 
and particularly of all who fee! an interest in the praiseworthy movement now 
making on behalf of God's ancient people. Without pleading directly for this 


noble cause, it is nevertheless one of the most cogent and persuasive appeals 
we ever remember to have read, shewing as it does in a striking manner, the 
exact relation of Jew and Christian not only to each other, but to the common 
salvation by grace through faith—the covenant confirmed of God in Christ to 
Abraham four hundred and thirty vears before the Law 
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covenant of works was broken, and nothing remained but either 
that Adam should die according to the threatening, ‘‘ the day 
thou eatest thereof, dying, thou shalt die,’ or that anew covenant 
shon!d be devised, whereby the truth and justice of the threaten- 
ing should be maintained, and yet the transgressor be forgiven. 
A new covenant, therefore, Jehovah, who is infinite in mercy, 
imimediately proposed, in which he promised forgiveness to man 
for the sake of the Messiah. This promise we have in 
Gen, iii. 15, where, cursing the serpent, God says, “I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.”’ 
This is the second covenant, and is called the Covenant of Grace; 
because, as it was afterwards developed and explained, men were 
to find forgiveness and acceptance with God, not through their 
own good works or righteousness, which Isaiah declares to be “as 
filthy rags,"’ but through the merits or righteousness of the 
Messiah. Hence he is called by Jeremiah: “the Lord our 
Righteousness.”’ We could not be saved by the covenant of 
works, for that had been broken by Adam, and continues to be 
broken by all his posterity. And as we do not fulfil the condition, 
God cannot confer the blessings; nor would even perfect obedience, 
supposing that we rendered it, repair the past breach of a covenant 
so righteous. If saved at all, therefore, it must be not under the 
first covenant of works, but under the second covenant of grace. 
Now this covenant of grace has continued ever since Adam. 
God has often republished, but he has never altered it. It was 
repeated first to Noah (Gen. ix. 1—17;) then to Abraham 
(Gen. xvii., xxii. 15—18 ;) and then to Moses, on Sinai. It 
contained the sole and unchanging way of salvation. Sometimes, 
however, in renewing this covenant of grace, Jehovah made 
allusions to local circumstances, as in the case of Abraham. And 
in addition to spiritual, he made promises of temporal blessings ; 
but this was only a peculiarity of the dispensation, a something 
added to the essential covenant, a reference to the circumstances 
of this life. The promise of spiritual blessings in the life to come 
was always the same, viz. through a Messiah that was to come. 
A Dispensation is a revelation of the covenant—a declaration, 
in different ways, of its nature and provisions. There has been 
but one covenant, but there have been several dispensations or 
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exhibitions of it. First, there was a revelation of it to Adam: 
then to Noah; then to Abraham; then to Moses and the Israelites: 
and now, as we think, through Jesus of Nazareth; all differen: 
forms and degrees of revelation, but all revelations of the same 
covenant, just as the same sunlight might be admitted through 
media of different colors or densities. Sothat this is the difference 
between a covenant and a dispensation: a covenant is a ground, 
condition, or term upon which God will save man; a dispensation 
is the revelation of this covenant, either by words more or less 
explicit, or by symbols more or less palpable. 


A VOICE FROM WATERLOO. 

Our good friend Elihu Burritt, among the many philanthropic 
projects he has put forth to the world, has lately favored the 
public with a proposition of peculiar interest to the young. Like 
many of his other plans, it has a pretty and poetical character, 
which must render it a general favorite, especially if viewed under 
his own development of it, as given in the introduction to the 
** Waterloo Series *’ of penny and half-penny books, now publish- 
ing by Mr. Gilpin, of Bishopsgate-street. But he is well able 
to speak for himself. 

** All our young friends in England and America have read and 
heard much, perhaps, of Waterloo, and of the awful battle which 
was fought there by the armies of the Continent, under the Duke 
of Wellington and Buonaparte. Over that field of blood the 
green corn waves in spring, and marshals its mimic armies of 
yellow sheaves insummer. The still blue sky above has wept its 
dews upon it, and the spring and summer rains of thirty years 
have blanched its murderous stains, and green things for man and 
beast have come and gone, until the blood courses that channeled 
its surface on that great slaughter-day have been smoothed over, 
and all is still. The thousands upon thousands who fought and 
fell there, were promised an immortal remembrance in the hearts 
of the living, before they entered upon the deadly strife. But, it 
is said, that their bones were gathered up by their countrymen 
afterwards, and ground to lime, and sold to English and Conti- 
nental farmers, to manure their fields with! But a great many 
of the slain—we know not to which of the generals they belonged 
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when alive—were thrown into a heap, and covered with earth, 

until a large mound was formed. And upon the top of this 
mound they placed a brazen, or marble lion—we know not 
which—just as if any lion, or tiger, or any ravenous beast, 

! however hungry, could be guilty of such an act as his statue there 
is designed to represent! Well, thousands of travellers, from 
different parts of Christendom, make pilgrimages to this great 
slaughter-field, and there is an old officer, who reddened his hands 

there on that day of blood, who lives hard by; and he takes the 
pilgrims to the choice places of the Aceldama, and tells them what 

was done here and there during the battle. And men who 
profess to be Christians listen to him as if amazed, not with 
horror, but with a kind of admiration, and as if they would have 

gone a great way on foot to see what he saw Whether they 

were wont to press him for more than he could teil at once, or 
whether he wished to make the most of their inkling for bloody 
stories, we cannot say; but, for one or both of these reasons, he 

' has written quite a large book, which he entitles, ‘A Vorce 
rroM WaTERLOO. This, of course, contains a more minute and 
extended account of the battle than he could give the curious 
travellers in the course of half an hour’s conversation on the 
field. Besides, it is kept for sale in all the book-stalls far and 
near, so that those who cannot go out of their way to sée 
Waterloo, may read a graphic description of the scenes enacted 
there, from the pen of an eye-witness. 
“While writing this, we are almost within sight of the 
monumental mound on the field of Waterloo. Had it not been 
for a long and violent rain, we should have gone to the top of it, 
and there and thence sent ou ‘ Voice from Waterloo’ to all the 
children in England and America. Perhaps they will listen to it 
from where we are. Well, then, this thought has come to our 
mind: Suppose they should send forth to the world their ‘ Voice 
from Waterloo !’—a voice of peace and good-will to men! 
“ How? do you ask? In this way—for instance, by establish- 
ing a Peace Press ‘at the base, or on the top of that very 
monumental murder-mound. The thing requires only a little 
earnest effort, and it is accomplished. ‘ Many hands make light 
work,’ and a light work, indeed, would it be for the children on 
both sides of the Atlantic to plant in the centre of that old battle 
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field the tree of peace, whose healing leaves should fall upon all 
the nations on the Continent! a light work, and a beautiful one, 
would it be, if they would lend each a hand, however small, to it. 
And, then, how worthy it would be of the children of this Sunday- 
school age! and what a beautiful work-ground it would be for 
English and American children to meet upon! OQ, it would be 
nice! And after a while, we would bring children of other 
countries into partnership in the enterprise; and the children in 
the far-off islands of the ocean should have a hand in it, if they 
liked, and send their odd playthings, their shells, and bits of ivory, 
and the little wooden gods their fathers once worshipped, to feed 
the peace manufactory on Waterloo; and we would have a lamb 
made as near like life as possible, and we would have it stand up 
under the neck of that old grim brass lion on the top of the 
death-mound, that the world might see what the children were 
at. Would not that be nice? And we would have packets of the 
sweetest little books ever made, sent from Waterloo to all the 
Sunday schools in England and America, and to all the Sunday 
schools in Europe, and far away in the Indies, and the islands of 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans. That would be nice! We hope 
soon to hear what the children of America say to this plan.” 


iuqguiries and Correspondence. 


Sanctifying God. 
Sin,—TI shall be greatly obliged if you will inform me in what sense 
the word “ sanctify" is to be understood, Isaiah viii. 13, 
SUSANNA. 


To sanctify God is to praise, honor, and exalt him, to vindicate 
his glory, and declare ourselves on his side against all enemies. 
We can see no more impropriety in the expression, “ Sanctify the 
Lord of Hosts,’”’ than in its opposite, “ Dishonor God ;”’ for in 
neither case is his character at all affected. If disposed to invent 
difficulties of this kind, we need not go beyond the Scriptural 
injunction to “magnify the Lord,” as nothing we can do can 
make him greater than he is. 
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POETRY. 
* BOAST NOT THYSELF OF TO-MORROW,” 
7 A FACT. 


‘* To-moRROW !—oh to-morrow ! I shall see my own lov’d home— 
My heart beats high with happiness, I would the time were come : 
I long to hear my father’s voice, my mother’s welcome warm, 
And clasp within my arms again each well-beloved form. 
To-morrow—oh ! to-morrow, I shall tread my native vale, 
And breathe again the perfume which floats upon the gale ; 
And bound across the meadows with old companions dear— 
I wait, I wait impatiently—oh ! would the hour were near.”’ 


So spake a bright and merry girl; the holidays were come, 
Anticipations filled her mind of a pleasant visit home: 


She stood beside a window, and the sun's deep crimson glow 
Threw its parting beams of beauty upon her child-like brow. 


5 Her hands were wreathing nosegays for the lov'’d ones far away : 
And while she bound the blooming flowers she sang a joyous lay, 
A joyous lay of ‘ Home, sweet home,” her clear voice rising high 


Upon the silent evening air in softest mélody. 


The morrow came; but not for her: her eye was closed on earth, 
And vanished from her features was all gay and gladsome mirth : 
The radiant bloom had left her cheek, the joyous smile was gone ; 
From her pale lip no longer burst its glad rejoicing tone. 

Ayain the glorious setting sun streamed through the latticed pane ; 
Again it tinged the scene around with many a blushing stain; 

Its red light bathed a low white conch—a youthful girl lay there ; 
But death had set his dark’niag seal upon her forehead fair. 


Sad was the scene, the gay wreathed flowers were scattered by her side; 
They, too, had lost the freshness of their lovely morning pride : 

They, too, had faded, withered, died, and lay unnoticed there 

By her who culled their clusters bright, with so much heedful care. 
Yes, sad the scene; but let it teach the youthful and the gay, 

The stern but needful lesson of our life’s uncertain day. 

Oh! boast not of the morrow which thou may’st not live to sec, 

But now; “while it is called to-day,”’ let God thy refuge be. 


Farnham, Annie Wuite. 
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rFIRE-SIDE TALK. 
CHILD. 
Wuat have they done, those Mexicans, 
I should be glad to know? 
| think | hever heard before 
Of killing pe ople so! 
FATHER. 
Done !—they’re a weak and paltry race ; 
And all the papers say 
They owe our nation certain sums 
Which they will never pay. 
CHILD. 


Well; Sammy Jones is OWing me 


A lor a 


Ill zo some night and burn him out, 
And take the fellow’s life! 
FATHER. 
What! take his life?—what do you mean? 
Restrain your wicked tongue ; 
You would be tried for murder, boy, 
And on the gallows hung! 
CHILD. 
Then why not hang the volunteers >-— 
Is it more wicked then, 
To shoot and kill a singie boy 


fhan kill five thousand men? 
FATHER. 
Boy! boy! you're talking rather wild ; 
You'd better go up stairs 
And go to bed— it’s getting late— 
And don't forget your prayers ! 
Burritt’s Waterloo Series. 


NOT MIGHT, BUT LIGHT. 
BEMOAN, thou seven-hilled Church, each bloodstained deed! 
And still the frenzy of mistaken rage 
The untimely product of a barbarous age ; 
The faggot blazes, and the Church must bleed, 
To shew the triumphs of a rival creed! 
Uproot the stake, the jagged flames assuage ; 
To prove thy strength, in mercy’s works engage. 
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Attend the needy, and the hungry feed, 
The widow comfort, and the orphan cheer ; 


The God of Heaven thy practice shall approve : 
And he who healed the high priest's servant's ear, 


Shall stand propitious in thy changed career. 
Thus shalt thou call a blessing from above, 
And teach the precepts of the God of love. 


BALAAM’S PROPHECY. 
Numb, xxiv. 17. 


Dr. Collyer’s “ Hymns of Israel,”* 


‘‘ T not see him now, 
‘* But Jacob’s Star shall rise : 

‘‘ A Prince with splendour on his brow, 
‘* And lightning in his eyes. 


The sceptre in his hand 
“Will have resistless sway ; 

‘* Nations must bow to his command, 
“* And all the earth obey. 


‘*] shall not see him nigh, 
‘* Though I behold his face” — 
So Balaam spake—so all must die, 
Who slight Messiah's grace. 


Arise, O promised Star, 
And scatter Israel's night ! 

Shed thy sweet influence from afar, 
And bless them with thy light! 


O David's Lord and Son, 
Speed the predicted hour, 


When they shall hail Thee on Thy throne, 


In all thy sceptred power ! 


* London: Aylott & Jones. pp. 66. 6d. We are delighted to nee our kind 
ni venerated friend once more in print—as always, in a good cause, 
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ISRAEL ARRAIGNED. 
(Paa, 1. 


From Dr. Collyer’s “ Hymns for Israel.” 


“ Tleanr, O my people,” saith the Lord, 
“The testimony of my word, 

Not for thine offerings I reprove, 
Nor ask external shows of love ; 

Not for thy flocks mine altars call, 

I take no bullock from thy stall. 


‘ 


-~ 


Mine are the beasts in forests bred ; 
The cattle on the mountains fed ; 

The birds that wing their airy way, 
And round the rocky summits play ; 


- 


‘* The savage and the tame are mine, 
I claim them all by right divine. 


“ If craving hunger I could feel, 


Think’st thou to thee I would appeal ? 
To thee—when all the world I own, 
And all the fulness it hath known? 
Deem’st thou the flesh of bulls my food, 
Or that of goats I drink the blood? 


~ 


“ To me with humble praise draw nigh, 
And pay thy vows to God Most High ; 
In trouble bring thy griefs to me, 

And I will thy deliverer be ; 


~ 


«4 


** The succour and defence be thine, 
* And all the grace and glory mine !"’ 


O Israel ! may these words of love 
Resistless in their influence prove— 
Lead thee to seek Messiah’s face, 
And own the riches of his grace, 

A sacrifice, for sin who bled, 

And suffered in the sinner’s stead! 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


EVANGELICAL: MISCELLANY; 


AUGUST, 1848,, 
Tue pretty village of Carisbrooke, représented “ih Our 
engraving, is chiefly ‘remarkable for its castle, which 
of great antiquily, and occupies an’ elevated and comimands 
ing situation, from which “the prospect on all ‘sides is 


striking and beautiful. It-dates from: the-sith century, 


since which great alterations and additions have been made’ 
though its present appearance‘is' truly'venerable. 

The entrance is by a bridge on west’ side: after 
which, passing over a'séeond bridge, we arrive at a strong 
machiolated gate with a porteullis, flanked by two round 
towers, in which there are prison-toonis.: The passage into 
the castle-yard is through ‘this’old-gateway. On the right 
hand, as we enter the area, isthe “chapel of St. Nicholas, 
and behind it a cemetery, now converted into garden, 
Uhe chapel was erected in'1738, on the!ruins of an ancient 

On the left hand are the Tuins of the’ buildings where 
King Charles the First was imprisoned. The stone-work 
of a window with an upright iron bar, such as is seen in 
old built houses in country villages, is still remaining. In 
this room he partook of the little repose his sufferings 
permitted; and through this window, it is said, he endéas 
vored to make his escape: the particulars aré thus related 
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by Clarendon. ‘‘ One Osborne, a gentleman by birth, was 
recommended to Colonel Hammond, (the then governor of 
the island,) to be employed in some post about the king, 
and was accordingly appointed his gentleman usher. The 
affability and gentle behaviour of this monarch insensibly 
gained his esteem; it at length increased to that pitch, that 
he put a small billet into one of his majesty’s gloves, which 
it was his office to hold, signifying his devotion to his ser- 


vice; at first the king was fearful of treachery, but at 
length, convinced of his sincerity, admitted him to his 
confidence. 


“This man was addressed by one Rolph, a captain in 
the garrison, a person of low extraction and ordinary 
abilities, but of an enterprising temper. He proposed 
enticing the king from the castle, under pretence of pro- 
curing his escape, in order to murder him, which he said 
would be agreeable to the parliament, and the means of 
gaining for themselves comfortable establishments. Of 
this, Osborne acquainted his majesty, who desired him to 
keep up the correspondence, hoping to convert the wicked 
intentions of this man into the means of flight ; Osborne 
therefore seemed to fall in with Rolph’s design. 

“In the mean time, the king recommended it to him to 
sound one Dowcett, and another soldier he had formerly 
known; both these not only embraced his party, but like- 
wise brought over some of their brethren, who were to be 
sentinels near the place where the king was to get out, and 
this was ata window secured by an iron bar, for the cutting 
of which he was provided with both a saw and a file. 

“His majesty, with great labor, sawed this bar asunder, 
and on the appointed nicht, Osborne waited to receive him. 
But in the interim, one of the soldiers, not suspecting 
Rolph’s true intentions, mentioned to him some particulars 
which made him suspect he was likely to be the dupe of 
his own artifices ; he therefore directed this soldier to re- 
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main on his post, and he, with some others on whom he 
could rely, stood by him, armed with pistols. 

‘At midnight the king came to the window; but in 
getting out, discerning more than the ordinary sentinels, 
he suspected his design was discovered, shut the window, 
and retired to his bed. Rolph immediately went and 
acquainted the governor with this attempt, who, going into 
the king's chamber, found him in bed, the window bar cut 
in two and taken out.” 

The church which forms a prominent object in our 
engraving was founded in 1064, and dedicated to St. Mary; 
it is a handsome stone building. It has a fine gothic 
tower, with eight large pinnacles, which gives it an air of 
grandeur, and contains a peal of eight musical bells. In 
this church are some monuments worthy of notice, particu- 
larly a wooden tablet to the memory of a merchant-seaman, 
on which there is an allegorical allusion to his profession. 

At the entrance of the village, issuing from a bank, is a 
never-failing spring of most pellucid water, to which some 
medical properties have been attributed. 


THE LIVING RILL. 


Tre last number describes the awakening of Miss Loveday, 
on the first morning after she had taken Barbara into her room, 
and gives an account of her reflections upon seeing the little girl 
so deeply interested in reading her Bible. At length she spoke, 
wishing the child a good morning, in tones so kind, so cheerful, 
as the younger had not heard for many months. 

In sweet and happy obedience to the call, Barbara sprang 
instantly towards her, and was by Emmeline’s bed the next 
instant, intimating, by the expression of her countenance, that 
she would have kissed her, had she dared. 

This advance was no sooner perceived, than met in all gracious- 
ness by the elder, who said, “‘So then you have already used your 
liberty, my little one, and have actually risen with the sun, to 
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turn over the dear old book? Come let me know the subject 
of your studies this morning ?”’ 

“T was looking for the Shepherd King, Miss Emmeline,”’ replied 
Barbara, and trying to follow him, wherever I could find him. 

Indeed, said Emmeline, half playfully, -half surprisedly, and I 
trust you found him ? 

“T could find him easily by the marks I made that day,—that 
happy day, long long ago, Miss Emmeline,” returned the child, 
heaving a gentle sigh. 

“What wonderful day was that, my dear,” asked the young 
lady? 

“We were in the park, ma'am,” returned the child, “ my own 
dear uncle and myself, and Cesar, and we saw a shepherd at a 
distance driving a flock of sheep up a winding lane, towards a 
green hill, which we knew to be very pleasant in fine weather, 
and then my uncle told me that Horace had taught him, that 
whenever he saw a shepherd with his flock, he must think of his 
Saviour, because it is written of him ( Isaiah, x1. 11.) “He shall 
feed his flock like a shepherd: he shall gather the lambs in his 
arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those 
that are with young.”” My uncle never forgot anything which 
Horace had taught him; so then we began to look for all the 
places where the Good Shepherd is to be found ; for you know, 
Miss Emmeline, that there are bad shepherds in the Bible.” _. 

Miss Emmeline might have answered, “ I know no such thing;” 
but according to the old saying, she kept her own counsel; and 
Barbara whose young mouth was opened by a sense of happiness, 
never before enjoyed in that house, went on with her sweet 
communications. ‘“‘ That was our shepherd-time,” she said, “ and 
it was when the trees were in blossom, my own dear Miss 
Emmeline, and I called it our shepherd time, because we were 
taiking of nothing but shepherds then, but it lasted for many 
days. We looked for af) the verses then about shepherds, I 
mean particularly the Good Shepherd —and when we found them, 
I marked them, but I think there are more which we have not 
found. You will be so kind, won't you, Miss Emmeline, to look 
at my verses, and shew ine those I have missed?” subjoined the 
little girl, looking earnestly at her young friend, as children 80 
well know how to look, when they wish to gain a point. 
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Miss Loveday knew not how to reply: she was therefore glad 
when Barbara thus continued, ‘‘ I have been thinking how good; 
how very, very good, God is,” she said, “to bring you here to 
love me, and to teach me as Horace taught my uncle; and I 
have been thinking how the love of God comes to us, through so 
many, many ways. It seems to me, when I was getting more 
and more unhappy, as if God sent you to tell me, that he had not 
have been so very, very glad.” 

The more the child spoke, themore Miss:Loveday felt confanedl 
She had once or twice met with persons, who though perhaps 
really religious, had offended her with using such modes of speech, 
as are by worldly persons called cant; but there was a freshness 
and simplicity, and an elegance of sentiment, in little Barbara's 
communication so very unlike the style she disliked, that she 
could not doubt its genuineness, and she felt assured, that the 
affections and convictions of the child went with all she said, 
Through the divine blessing, there was scarcely a word which the 
little one uttered, which did not take strong hold upon Emme- 
line’s mind, so much so, that when the school bell called the 
child away from her, she was left like one just waking froma 
very long dream ; for, probably, till that crisis of time, it had 
never entered into her mind, that this world with all its frivolous 
pursuits, was but a deceptive shadowy thing, whilst that hitherto 
despised religion dealt only in the realities of existence: . - +» 
‘‘ Suppose,” said she to herself “that it is so ; then this despised 
child is the only one in this far-famed establishment, as far asl 
can judge, who holds the truth: whilst all the rest, myself 
among them, have hitherto been only devoted to the pursuit.of 
variegated shadows : all, ell of which vaniah in tiie 
of the grave.” 
It was observed: that Mise Loveday. looked 
had nothing to say at breakfast ; but this symptom of something 
wrong, was set down to: some: temper and: 
passed over by the sisterhood. | 

Mise Loveday saw.no Barbara till: she cameup-to her 
room, at the hour in which the pupils retired, and there and then; 
won by the pleadings of the child, she consented to read the 
Bible aloud to her, whilst she was preparing to get to bed, 
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a custom which being commenced that night, was carried on with 
small interruption till the Christmas holidays: whilst it never 
once entered into the mind of Barbara, that she was by the 
divine blessing, pouring of the fulness of the Living Rill intrusted 
to her keeping, into the breast of her companion, by her various 
little notes and comments, though Emmeline was enabled to feel 
from day to day, that so it was. But whilst the noblest, loftiest, 
and best directed efforts of man, to convey instruction to another, 
may sometimes fail, it not unfrequently happens, that the very 
humblest instruments are made available by God’s blessing. 
And so it ought to be, lest man should glory in his own wisdom, 
and should say “ Behold what have I done.” The value of the 
instructions thus conveyed from the younger to the elder, as 
related in our narrative, consisted in the gift which was conferred 
on her, (through the ministry of that simple one, of whom it 
might have been truly said, he had but one idea, and that was 
Christ in all, and all in Christ), of discerning, and being able to 
point out, in her own child-like way, indeed, the bearing of 
almost every passage of scripture which was brought forward 
on the great scheme of salvation by Jesus Christ. She knew 
nothing of doubtful and perplexing questions—she had never 
heard of polemical disputes, and controversies on ecclesiastical 
matters, but the Father had revealed himself to her, as he does 
sometimes to men and babes, and the Holy Ghost had given her 
power to comprehend as clearly as the saint of matured years, 
the leading truths of the gospel. And speaking from experience, 
and as man can only speak, a little child is often much more apt 
in understanding what is meant by the Father's love, than others 
more advanced in life. 

Although there is no doubt that a mighty work was going on 
under the roof of the establishment of Mrs. St. Leger, and the 
Misses Greatorex, yet was it not suspected in the family during 
the whole of the interval between the Midsummer and Christmas 
holidays, at which time Miss Loveday went to visit a friend 
in the country, and Barbara was permitted to keep her place 
in her friend's room. It was at that period that the child 
wrote the letter formerly introduced, and though she used 


no means to conceal it, it was suffered to pass without inspec- 
tion. 
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“When Emmeline returned, she thought that her little girl 
looked pale and thin, and remarked to Mrs. St. Leger that she 
was troubled with a cough. 

“It is,’ returned that lady, “merely the effect of a cold, 
caught in returning in the rain from a walk, a few Sundays since, 
as Mademoiselle tells me; for | have been absent from home; 
but now you are come back, we shall hear no more of it. The 
child is a little low-spirited thing, and as Mademoiselle says, 
seemed hardly alive during the whole of the vacation: how you 
can bear with her, Miss Loveday, is an enigma to all of us; but 
we expect the mother home in a few months. We have had 
letters with the account, that the precious son and heir is dead: 
hence I suppose, that some new plan will be hit upon for the 
daughter, now a very great heiress. 

“Alas! my little one!’’ thought Emmeline, “you are to be 
abandoned to the tender mercies of these people. What may 
not be your trials, my gentle one!” Nor were these mere empty 
words. For some time past, the work of grace had been going 
forward in the heart of that young lady: and ere long, it became 
evident to all persons of spiritual discernment that, through the 
divine favor, she had been admitted into another state of being. 
She lived no longer a life of sense and flesh: but there was 
within her a well of living waters springing up to everlasting 
life. She had spent the holidays in retirement and quiet, and 
such seasons, are not less healthful to the new born babe in 
Christ, than they are essential to the tender infant in the flesh. 
During that interval, her constant perusal of the scriptures had 
been abundantly blessed, and her heavenly Father had added light 
and strength to the faith already implanted in her soul, and to 
such a degree, as to mgke it plain, even to herself, that the Lord 
the Spirit is swift and powerful, dividing truth from error, as 
the sword of double edge separates the flesh from the bones. 

But the same Omnipotent Parent had ordained for her a trial 
which needed all that strength and more, unless it had been 
renewed from on high, from hour to hour; though immediately 
on her return to the school she put forth every faculty and every 
resource she could command, for the solace and refreshment of 
the little child who was bound up in her heart, yet all her cares 
proved of none avail. Little did she, or even the more experiencd 
about her, apprehend that the cough of which they made so light, 
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was in fact the indication of a pectoral disorder, which soon made 
itself apparent in all the symptoms of rapid decline—so rapid 
indeed, that when the alarm was taken, there was scarcely time 
to communicate with Mr. Watson and the nurse before the child 
became a pale, cold corpse. | 

It was between the crisis of the first alarm, and that of the 
arrival of Mr. Watson and the poor old nurse, both of whom, 
the little one was most anxious to see once again, that such 
communications passed between the dying child and her friend, 
as filled the latter with holy amazement, under the assurance, 
that to those to whom the Saviour had manifested himself in 
his loveliness, in the present life, death is nothing more than 
the two-leaved gate, opening from a wilderness on a garden of 
delights ; revealing more and more, as the fitful valves expand, 
of those glories which eye has never seen in health and active 
life. In these, she was enabled also to perceive, that in the near 
prospect of death, one object only throughout all space—amid 
all things that man has known, has felt, has loved, has ever 
possessed—one only is precious; and that in the assurance of 
being loved by that one, that only one, the dying child reposes 
in more than peace, a consciousness of blessedness, almost, if not 
quite incompatible, with the continuation of the functions of 
natural life. 

Nor was Emmeline the only individual amongst tle persons 
who were in attendance on the child, who was astonished at the 
aspect of that little one, though it is not known, whether any of 
the others fully comprehended its cause, though they were 
witness to her frequent exclamations of thanksgiving and joy, 
and to the sweetness, the tenderness, the affection with which 
she addressed all who presented themselves before her. 

Suffice it to say, that this little child was enabled to convey 
the pure and sparkling Rill of Living Waters in its uncontami- 
nated, unmingled purity, to that one sweet friend appointed to 
bear it onward through * new fields, and pastures new.”’ 

it was Emmeline that closed the eyes of Barbara, and gave 
her the last kiss, and as she raised herself from these acts, she 
said in a low voice of deep feeling, ‘The Redeemer was, and is, 
and shall be, der All in All—Oh! may he be mine also. 

M. M.S. 


(To be continued) 
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THE THREE WORDS. ° 


My eldest girl had been paying a visit of a week or ten days in 
the neighbouring town, and as I was going to bring her home, I 
proposed to avail myself of that opportunity to call on Major 
Goode, who resided in the same direction. As we passed a 
showy-looking house in the outskirts, with a pair of globes 
staring out of the first floor window, and a harp in dishadille up 
stairs, my child said to me— 

“ Papa, what is the meaning of ‘ Seminary?’ ” 

Wishing to give such an answer as would elicit farther enquiry, 
l replied, ‘‘ A seminary is a sowing-place.” 

“ Oh, then, that’s where they teach young ladies to sew?’’ said 
she with a roguish and enquiring smile. 

“No, no,” I answered: “you know what I mean very well; 
aseminary is, or ought to be, a place where they sow seeds in 
the minds of young people—where they give them information 
and ideas, and teach them to think out and practise what they 
learn,” 

Ilere our conversation dropped for the time; but I could not 
help thinking, as I walked onwards, upon the subject, and 
especially with reference to the analogy between instruction in the 
moral, and sowing in the natural, world. 

We live in an age when our agriculturists are just awaking to 
a right estimate of their position—when they are submitting their 
plans to the test of experiment, and advancing towards the 
realization of that great truth, that they must reap what they sow, 
and as they sow. ‘Ten ot twenty years since, had you asked a 
country farmer what quantity of seed went to an acre, he would 
have answered contemptuously, “ Why, in course, the more the 
better ; the more seed you put in, the more you'll get out— that 
stands to reason.” But in the present day things are wonder- 
fully altered. So far from its being clear that the crop always 
bears a proportion to the seed, it has been fully demonstrated in 
a variety of instances, that where three bushels of corn have been 
sown upon one acre of land, the crop has been far less than where 
half of that quantity only had been used, the seed itself, the soil, 
the season, and all other circumstances being the same. 

On the other hand, it has been proved that thin sowing, if 
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@Arried to excess, is equally disadvantageous, and that the safe 
course in this, as in all matters is the Via Media. 

Why here, I thought, as I got deeper into my subject, are my 
wife's “ Three Words” in natural and intimate connection— 


‘Seed, Soil, and Season! For I made no doubt I had hit upon 


them at last, and smiled in anticipation of the conquest I was to 
declare on reaching home. The seed must be good, the soil must 
be good, and the seasons must be good. Well. “The seed is 
the Word’’—yes ; God’s truth is the good seed—there can be no 
doubt of that. The Soil! We know very well from the parable 
of the sower what this should be—“‘ an honest and good heart.” 
And then, as for the Season—“a word spoken in season, how 
good it is.” 

‘ There then,” said I, congratulating myself on the discovery— 
“there then is the solution of my wife's problem.” But reasoning 
farther on the parable I have referred to, I felt a little puzzled. 
Why, thought I, the matter is not quite cleared up now. The 
good seed cast into good ground was not in every case alike pro- 
ductive. It brought forth “some an hundred fold, some sixty 
fold, some thirty fold”—prospering in some instances thrice as 
wellas others. And yet here, Seed, Soil, and Seasons, were alike 
good. I must still wait a little farther experience, before I speak 
too confidently of my discovery. 

The incidents of that very morning furnished a key to the 
difficulty; but as they must not be here anticipated, let me pro- 
ceed with my narrative. 

A long and rather weary walk, for the weather was fatiguing, 
brought us to the domicile of Major Goode. It could boast of 
little comeliness certainly, as regarded its outward appearance, 
which was that of an unsightly square block of brick and mortar, 
recessed with blank windows on the side fronting the road, but 
having only one opening in that part of the building that really 
served for the admission of light and air. This was in the upper 
story, in the extreme corner, giving to the whole structure a most 
one-eyed and whimsical appearance. The shreds and nails that 
had formerly held an old pear tree to the wall, were still visible 
in many places, but the major had removed the tree, for he 
either was, or fancied himself, very nervous; and the twittering 
of the sparrows that held their revels there on dull afternoons 
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and doubtful mornings disturbed him. A high brick wall shut in 
the garden; but if you could have looked over it, you might have 
seen on that side of the house two ranges of windows which 
would have had a pleasant aspect had the garden been laid out 
with taste. In this high wall was a close green gate, having a 
small square opening about breast-high, through which the 
tradespeople of the major were accustomed to pass the daily 
supplies of the household—free trade, even in bread and butcher's 
meat, being altogether repugnant to the notions of the inmates. 

These inmates, by the way, were but two—the major himself, 
and Mrs. Griffin his housekeeper, a querulous old lady of about 
sixty-five. Major Goode had for many years past retired from 
active service, and had been a widower about as long. His only 
son had been killed in India; one of his daughters had married, 
and was settled in the same country, and his third child had died 
young. 

Before coming to our neighbourhood he had resided principally 
in the vicinity of London, where amongst those who held 
similar religious views, he was well thought of. Measured by the 
standards of the Bible or the Church of England, these views 
were certainly not orthodox, although had any one told him so, 
the major would have returned the compliment with interest, as 
he looked upon himself and the clique to which he belonged as 
constituting undoubtedly those very men described by Job, on 
whose removal Wisdom would die out. Born of religious parents, 
he received what they conceived to be a religious education, but 
their narrow views of Christianity led them to eschew every book 
but the Bible. Everything else with them was “carnal know- 
ledge’’-—useless, and worse than useless, in their esteem, inas- 
much as they feared it would lead them away from the simplicity 
of the gospel, instead of letting in upon the pages of Inspiration, 
the light of literature and science. Now, although it cannot be 
disputed that to an enlarged, enquiring, and intelligent mind, 
disposed to use, as not abusing them, the intellectual talents 
which God has given him, there can be no better or more com- 
plete guide than the Bible, the case is very different with those 
of narrow or one-sided capacities, who, because they cannot 
reconcile apparently conflicting statements in the word of Truth, 
take up with one set of doctrines only, and leave the others 
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unexamined. And having thus picked out, and patched up, a 
creed just as they please, they affect the utmost contempt for 
those who are satisfied with nothing but “ the whole counsel of 
God.” The entire Bible, in their opinion, is a “ yea and nay” 
Gospel ; but their creed is all “ yea and amen.” Very like the 
worthy country justice who would not hear both sides of © 
a question “because it puzzled him so,” were the disciples of 
that school to which the parents of Major Goode belonged. 
Thus, then, was his young mind cramped up in the narrow 
mould of Antinomianism, and his temper soured by the Ismaelitish 
character of this miserable creed. 

This narrow and contentious spirit developed itself as might 
have been expected. It might truly be said of the father of 
Major Goode, that, in matters of religion, his hand was against 
every man’s, because he had a lurking suspicion that every man’s 
was against his. Allowing that he held the doctrines of the 
Gospel at all, he held them as those pestilent fellows did in 
apostolic days, who could even preach Christ of contention and 
strife. His life was, in fact, one continued passion, and his 
son following in his footsteps, saw of course no harm in fizht- 
ing. In this, perhaps, he was influenced by his tendencies to 
look only at one side of a question. Conquest was a fine thing, 
and neither defeat, suffering, or death, ever entered into his 
calculations. Hence then his choice of a military life. 

Before he left the neighbourhood of London he had officiated 
as secretary to a fractional schism of some Bible-circulating 
society, founded upon certain principles of human invention. 
Not only had this society, like a precocious child, undutifully 
criticised the praiseworthy conduct of its parent, but had arrayed 
all the little learning it possessed against its versions and transla- 
tions of the Bible. It had, moreover, translated a few sections 
of the Word of God into Spanish and Irish, as if entirely ignorant 
that its venerable father had rendered the entire Scriptures into 
these, as well as into fifty other languages and dialects. But 
then the latter versions had called heretics, heretics ; and Romans, 
romans; instead of denouncing the first as ‘ free-willers,” and 
the last as “‘ sons of Belial.” 

Consistent in their inconsistency, these little-minded men had 
been provoked to this step, less from love to the cause of trath 
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than from bitter hatred to that of Popery. Their vow was the 
vow of Hannibal—eternal enmity to the Romans ; and this enmity 
they sought to wreak on them, by filing .and trimming a word 
here and there in the current versions of the Bible, as if the great 
principles of that book were not of themselves sufficiently 
opposed to every form and phase of the Mystery of Iniquity. 

On his removal to this part of the country, Major Goode had 
relinquished his appointment, and had now nothing to do but to 
find his own amusement. 

Such then was Major Goode. On ringing the bell, for the 
garden gate was not only fastened, but securely locked—we 
waited some time before any one came. At length a voice, 
certainly not one of the sweetest, called out from within— 

“ Well—and what do you want?” 

I replied civilly as to the nature of my errand, and the door 
was leisurely unlocked. The old lady, for it was no other than 
Mrs. Griffin, attempted what she might have considered a plea- 
sant look, but it certainly was rather enigmatical to the unini- 
tiated in the ways of Pihahiroth, as they called their odd little 
dwelling place. The entry to the house was in the centre, up a 
few steps, and as the major had seen us approaching from the 
parlor, he opened the door, bowed us in, and coldly took me by 
the hand—for he could not be said to have shaken it. He had 
been reading at a table in the window, and as my eye glanced 
rapidly over it, I noticed the singular title of the serial he was 
engaged upon —‘*‘ The Saint's Sinecure, or Princely Pickings for 
Poor Penniless Pilgrims.” 

‘Pray be seated,” said he; and then looking sternly at my 
little girl, enquired, “Is that the boy I saw before?” 
| smiled at his mistake, and told him it was no boy—it was 
my daughter Clara. 

“Oh! girl is it—girl: I hate girls.’ 

“Do you,” said I, laughing outright; though I could not help 
thinking the compliment somewhat gratuitous. ‘‘ Clara, my 
dear, perhaps you would like a run in the garden?” The child 
leaped up at the hint, and in a few seconds we saw her walking 
up and down the straight gravel walk, counting her steps, and 
deluding herself into the idea of merriment, for want of better 
amusement. 
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After the usual compliments, the major favored me unsolicited 
with a few snatches of his personal history. He told me, 
| amongst other things, that he liked the quiet of the country. 
| * But,’’ said he, knitting his brows, and condescending to a low, 
| but earnest whisper—‘‘ We have no gospel here, sir—no full, 


free-grace gospel. Your preachers are so horridly legal—that 
is what | miss most. To be sure I had to go five miles for it 
in London; but then I did get it at last.” 

/ “1am afraid,” I interposed, “ you must be rather fastidious 
that way—I thought that London and its neighbourhood 
| abounded with sound, searching preachers of the truth ?”’ 

th “ As far as they know, poor things, but they are all dark, sir— 
Sit all dark. It’s moral law, and moral law; do this and do that— 
} nothing of the liberty of the gospel.” 

“You remind me,” said I, “ of a little incident connected with 
my district-visiting amongst the poor. Calling once on a man of 
very high doctrine and very low practice, and urging his at- 
tendance at church, ‘ Sir,” said he, ‘I can’t hear the truth any- 
wheres—it’s all * you must,’ and ‘ you must,’ and ‘ you must’ — 
so many mustes.’ Well,” I enquired, “ and what is it you mus? 
do that you don’t like?” “ Why, sir,” chimed in his wife, with 
great apparent simplicity, ‘“‘ my master don’t like to shut up his 
ay little bit of a shop on Sundays, because you sce, he takes more 
on that day nor on any other.” 

Le The major did not appear to like this home-thrust; he there- 
ihe | fore led off in another direction. “I could not make up my 
| | mind,” said he, “‘ to stay in London, in the face of the Canaanites 
that dwell in the land. I never could be reconciled to that 
Babylon—that Mother of Abominations, since she received the 
mark of the Beast—never, sir, never !”’ 

“ And pray when was that?” I enquired. 

“ When?" ejaculated the major with great emphasis — 
) “When? Why, on that fatal day, sir, when the godless court of 
) Common Council decided for the second time to efface the in- 

scription, so piously restored by our protestant William.” 
“The inscription !"’ what inscription ? 
“On the Monument, sir—the inscription that attributed the 
E Great Fire of 1666 to the Papists. They did burn it, sir—they 
did burn the city; and that inscription spoke nothing but the 
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truth when it charged it on the treachery and malice of the 
Popish faction in order to the carrying on their horrid plot for 
extirpating the Protestant religion and Old English Liberty. Yes, 
sir, by blotting out that record they have made peace with Rome, 

I was astonished, and really thought the major was beside 
himself: but he reiterated the statement so solemnly, and with 
such a sense of deep belief in its truth, that I saw it would be 
useless to attempt a reply. 

‘The country,” said he—“the whole kingdom is wedded to 
Popery: we are lost—we are joined to idols.” And, added he 
very solemnly, as if the possession of an exclusive piece of infor- 
mation, “J can tell you that God has said of us, ‘ Let them 


alone. 
' “T told him that I felt as much concern as he could do with 
respect to the advance of Popery, but that, perhaps, God was 
now sifting us by permitting it thus to make head. It therefore 
behoves us,” said I, “ to be each and all fully persuaded in our 
own minds, to know in reality what we do believe—to have some 
sound scriptural basis for every item of our creed, and every act 
of our practice.” 

“Ah!” said he rather vaguely, “‘ The Lord knoweth them that 
are his.” 

“And let every one,”’ said I, “that nameth the name of Christ 
depart from all iniquity.” 

“I hear,” said he, after a pause of some minutes—* I hear 
there's a good man not far from here: he’s a clergyman to be 
sure, but the Lord has his people in the church, as well as eise- 
where—his name’s Glose—Glose--Dear me! I forget his name 
exactly.”’ 

Glosenfane?”’ said I. 

‘‘That’s it—his name’s Glosenfane; but I have not yet heard 
him. I hear he preaches the inward cross; I must find him out.”” 

“Find him out!’’ thought I—“ perhaps you may find him out 
to your cost.” But feeling that I was called upon to speak 
decidedly in such a case, “* Sir,” said I, “the man is half a 
Romanist: nay, I don’t know that he is not really worse than a 
whole one; he may preach the inward cross, if by that expression 
you mean the penance of self-denying forms, of fastings, and of 
vain repetitions; but he does little towards laying bare the 
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abominations of the heart, or illustrating the inward antagonism 
of the law of the members and the law of Christ.” 

It required no great discrimination to perceive that these re- 
marks made but little impression. If I could read rightly the 
feelings of the major, as developed in his countenance, they 
seemed to say very plainly—‘‘ Your opinion is not worth much; 
I shall see for myself.'’ Whether he meant this, or not, we shall 
perhaps discover presently. 

My visit was not a very protracted one. Little Clara was 
recalled from the garden, and we proceeded to take our leave. 
“ Griff,” said the major, calling down stairs from the hall— 
“the gate!’ and up came Griffin. 

*“‘ If you please, sir,” said she, as she turned the key, ‘I don't 
like to make complaints ; but if your little girl comes here again, 
I should like her to be told she must scrape her shoes before she 
comes into my kitchen.” ‘There, miss,” she added, turning 
with an air of triumph to little Clara—‘“ I told you I would tell 
your papa.” And so saying, she closed the gate and walked 
back again. 

“Oh! I'm so glad!” exclaimed the child, as she left Pihahi- 
roth behind her. Her spirit seemed completely subdued, and 
she said little as we walked homewards, thus affording me 
ample opportunity for reflection. 

Well, thought I, in this instance, the seed, the soil, and the 
season, have all been good, and yet the result is any thing but 
satisfactory. I am not yet prepared to solve my wife's enigma. 
Good seed thrown into good soil, during the good season of 
childhood, has produced no good fruit—no sound nor firm 
system of principle or action. Strong in his opinions, but strong 
in his own strength only, I cannot think that Major Goode is 
* grounded and settled” in the truth. We shall see whether he 
is not liable to be blown about by every wind of doctrine, and if 
so, he has not been well schooled. 

The reader, perhaps, is not anxious to know what farther 
thoughts passed through my mind on the way home. I shall 
therefore content myself with reporting our safe arrival, rather 
before than after the time anticipated. 

* Charlotte,” said I, “when once again seated in my own arm 
chair, “I have solved your enigma.” 
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‘And what is it—what are the three mystic words?” 
Seed’’—that’s one. 
Good.” 
Soil ?” 
Well?” 
‘* And Season ?”’ 
“Come,” said my wife, laughing— 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, 
"Tis folly to be wise.” 


“What! am I not right yet ?”’ I enquired. 
‘Right and wrong too,” she answered, “‘ but you shall know 
more by and bye.” H. R. E. 
( To be continued. ) 


THE GEOGRAPHY LESSON CONCLUDED.® 
(Resumed from page 312.) 


On our assembling the next morning, Fanny Barker placed in 
Mrs. Walters’ hands a very neatly written list of the different 
places visited by St. Paul after he left Philippi. To those of 
our young readers who desire to impress the different places on 
their memory, we would recommend the adoption of the same 
plan; and if they append references to the passages where the 
place is named in Scripture, they will find it additionally advan- 
tageous. 

Mrs. Walters observed that Thessalonica, the first place on 
the list, is at the present day one of the most commercial places 
in Greece, with a population ‘equal to that of Dundee, and that 
it is one of the few remaining cities which preserve the form of 
their ancient fortifications. Here again the apostle met with 
persecution from his own people, so that he had to fly by night 
to Berea. The commendation passed upon the Bereans is a 
striking one, and their example is one we cannot too diligently 
follow. If they required to search the Scriptures daily, how 
much more do we, who have so large a portion added, of which 
they knew nothing. 

“And as they were Jews, mamma,” observed Madelaine, 


‘who were addressed in their synagogue, they must have been 
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accustomed to hear the Scriptures; it was not as if they had 
been heathens, who had known nothing of them before.” 

“Exactly so, my dear; and we need to search even in those 
parts of Scripture which we have the most frequently read, to 
compare one passage with another, to see whether our opinions 
are such as the general tenor of the Bible sanctions, or whether 
they are based upon isolated verses, which we may indeed quote 
to support a particular opinion, but which, dissevered from their 
connection, have a distinct meaning from the one they were 
intended to convey. I have observed that the history of our 
Lord's temptation, apart from all other considerations, was most 
valuable to us, as showing how fluently scripture may be wrested 
from its purport by our great adversary, and become one of the 
sources of temptation, unless we are so richly furnished with 
darts cut of the same quiver, that we can reply with our Saviour, 
‘It is written,’ again. 

“ You are all too well acquainted with the history of Athens,” 
resumed Mrs, Walters, “‘for it to be necessary to say a word 
about it now. There the human mind had attained its highest 
culture; and there, if any where, natural religion would have 
been able to lead men to look ‘from nature, up to nature's 
God.” But there, where intellect had soared to the loftiest 
heights ever attained, the apostle’s spirit was stirred within him, 
for he found the city ‘ wholly given to idolatry.’ And although 
many of its wisest men would gladly have heard the happy 
tidings of immortality and of the resurrection of the dead, yet 
there were mockers found, although some promised him a future 
hearing. Whether this was afforded, or with what result, we 
know not. Where novelty was the great aim of existence, it is 
probable that Paul and his doctrine were soon forgotten. And 
are not we too like the Athenians? Does not ‘some new thing’ 
often so engross our minds, as to leave little time or inclination 
for the contemplation of things of eternal moment? Yes, dear 
girls,” and she looked affectionately towards some of the younger 
ones, “how anxious you have been this spring about the seeds 
you have sown in your little garden. Some of them were new 
to you: you neither knew how long a time was likely to elapse 
before they would burst through the clods, nor what would be 
the form or color of the future flower; but how much ardent 
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conjecture have you expended upon the subject. And yet upon 
the vast amount of precious seed scattered thickly over all the 
surface of the earth— 

‘Seed sown by God to ripen for the harvest,’ 
you have perhaps hardly expended more than a passing thought, 
full of wonder and full of comfort as the subject is! 

‘In Corinth, the next place visited by St. Paul, and where he 
remained eighteen months, we do not read much in the Acts of 
the Apostles, of what he taught, but in his Epistles to that 
church, the deficiency is well supplied. Indeed, the memory of 
Corinth is principally preserved by these epistles—its riches and 
its reputation for learned men, have passed away; its monu- 
ments of art have vanished, with the exception of a few columns; 
and though there is a thinly peopled town occupying its old 
position, yet the Corinth of old, ‘the Gibraltar of Greece,’ as it 
has been called, is no more.” 

Mary Grant here made some enquiry about the apostle’s 
occupation of tent making, to which Mrs. Walters replied, by 
telling her that it was the custom of the Jews to bring up their 
children to some trade, as they had a proverb that whosoever did 
not teach his son a trade, taught him to be a thief. ‘‘ And most 
sincerely,”” she added, “‘ are those to be pitied who have nothing 
todo. In our rank of life this cannot happen but by our own 
fault; for where there is a willing mind, the opportunities for 
active occupation are so numerous as to make the judicious 
selection a matter of some difficulty. But when we look at the 
unemployed poor, their condition is truly pitiable. Even sup- 
posing that absolute want is not staring them in the face, which, 
however, is generally the case, yet the mere want of occupation 
seems to me one of the greatest curses that can befall a nation. 
Often has my heart ached when I have seen an honest, sober, 
industrious man, in the vigour of health and strength, unable to 
obtain any employment whatever. His home is nearly empty, 
its few remaining possessions are dwindling away day by day, to 
contribute to the maintenance of his family; there is nothing he 
can make, nothing he can mend, nothing he can clean; he cannot 
sit still, and he wanders forth, too often to meet with companions 
who undermine his principles and foster discontent. Oh! 
wherever I have influence I would say, when you contribute to 
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the wants of the able-bodied, do it by giving employment, even 
though the devising the means of doing so cost you some 
trouble. | 

“ The next place named, which has not before passed in review 
before us, is Ephesus; deeply interesting to us as the residence 
of that church to which we find two epistles addressed.” . 

An exclamation of surprise escaped from Julia, till she was 
reminded that besides the epistle addressed by Paul to that 
church, there was also one addressed by Him “ who holdeth the 
seven stare in hie right hand.’ And how deeply affecting \s the 
representation there given of our Baviour's unchangeable love, of 
hie watchful vigilance over the hearts of his people: that their 
patience, their works, and their labors were all marked by his 
watchful eye. And the lapse of eighteen centuries has made no 
difference in this respect; but each church, each heart, is still 
as attentively regarded by him, as were those of Ephesus. 
Ephesus is no longer a city—why, that epistle tells us. The 
Yast remains of what is supposed to have been the temple of 
Diana form quite a labyrinth of vaults, filled with water, but not 
an apartment remains entire. 

“ Now, Fanny, will you read the next places on your list, till 
we meet with one that we have not considered before?” 

Fanny. In Greece he remained three months; and then he 
embarked at Philippi for Troas, which he reached after a voyage — 
of five days, after which he embarked at Assos. 

Mrs. Walters said she had not been able to find any notice 
of Assos, except that it is mentioned by Strabo that the laxurious 
kings of Persia had the wheat, from which their bread was made, 
brought from Assos. Mitylene, the next place at which they 
touched, was in the island of Lesbos, only seven miles from the 
mainland, which they had just left. It is one of the largest 
islands of the Archipelago, and gave birth to Sappho. Chios is 
next to it, both in size and situation. It lies opposite Smyrna, 


and is about twelve miles from the continent. It was celebrated 
for its wines, figs, and marble. You will feel better acquainted 
with it by its modern name of Scio ; under which it has acquired 
a mournful celebrity as the scene of a fearful massacre during 
the last war between the Turks and Greeks; the slaughter was ~~ 
nearly universal; and those who escaped, including many ladies 
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of high rank, were sold as slaves in the markets of Smyrna..d 
dare say you have many of: you read Mrs. Hemans’ beautiful 


little poem, * The Sisters of Scio," without exactly knowing the 


circumstances to which it refers. 
Samos, the birthplace of Pythagoras, is about five miles from 
the continent. The inhabitants of this island used to be famous 
for their skill in diving, | 
Jane Grant inquired if pearls were found there ; but she was 
told that it was in order to obtain sponge that these divers 
Miletus, where the elders of Ephesus came to meet the apostle, 
and where the affecting interview took place, which is recorded 
in Acts xx, lies in Cartas there was another town of the same 
name in Crete. Coos, or Cos, is one of the Cyclades; a numerous 
group of islands, the sail among which presents continuallys 
changing combinations of beautiful prospects. Thence we come 
to Rhodes, a name with which we are more early rendered 
familiar than with any of the other islands of those seas: We 
have lately been very much interested in the erection of the 
Conway Tube, which is considered a triamph of modern en- 
gineering, but I suspect the ancient Rhodians would look on it 
with much less surprise than we do, if we can give full, credit 
to the statements relative to their far-famed Colossus, which was 
said to be two hundred and forty feet in height, and spanned 
the entrance to the harbour, which was about ninety feet in width, 
‘And was it there, when St: Paul was at Rhodes?” inquired 
“Oh, dear no} it only maintained its position for about fifty 
years, when it was thrown down by an earthquake, and itis 
rumoured that when its fragments were afterwards removed, ning , 
hundred camels were loaded with them. This may give you some 
idea of its size, when you think what a load these ‘ ships of the 
desert’ are capable of sustaining. 
“ Patara, you will see, was.a seaport in Lycia on the main lands 
and Tyre, where they landed, you are well acquainted with from 
the frequent mention of it in Scripture, and the very striking and 
literal fulfilment of the prophecies: connected with it. Navigation 
in those days was conducted om very different. principles to what 
it now is: when in every mode-of travelling the object jo 08 
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much to save time, as if people were really influenced by a 
consciousness of its true value. However, the disciples who lived 
there must have rejoiced at the delay which was caused by the 
unlading of the ship, as it afforded them opportunities for edifi- 
cation, which they improved to the last moment. 

“ You will, I dare say, not recognize the modern Acre, under 
the name of Ptolemais: Cesarea we have noticed before; and 
now once more the apostle reaches Jerusalem. 

** We now come to the final journey of St. Paul. His brief 
visit to his friends at Sidon must have been singularly refreshing 
to his affectionate mind. You can track his course on the map 
till Crete arrests our attention, one of the largest islands in the 
Mediterranean, having a circuit of about five hundred miles. It 
was uncommonly fertile, and was said to contain a hundred 
i cities. You will observe that it lies at a pretty equal distance from 
wis the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Here Minos 

ah] is fabled to have reigned, and here, we are told, was the cele- 
aR brated labyrinth. As to the character of the inhabitants, it by no 
| means corresponded to the beauty of the scenes by which they 
were surrounded. ‘The Cretians are alway liars;’ and here 
we may observe in passing, that Paul is the only sacred writer 
who quotes heathen authors. There was also another proverb 
which had reference to them as one of three nations whose 
names began with that letter.—“ Beware of the three K’s,” the 
Greek K, answering to our C, hard. 

“* The difference of character between different races of men, as 
well as between different individuals, offers a curious subject for 
| reflection. That all partake alike of a fallen nature, it seems 
| strange indeed that any reader of history should ever have called 
in question, but that there is an inclination in each to sin ‘ after 
his own way,’ and that what constitute temptations to crime 
in one, offer no allurements to another, is no less to be doubted ; 
and the blending of individual variety with natural uniformity is 
an interesting subject of thought. 

* Crete, you see, lies at the entrance of the Grecian Archipe- 
lago. The Fair Havens is a port on the southern side of the 
island, which still retains the same name. 

“‘Is there not considerable difference of opinion,” inquired 
Fanny, “ whether Melita is really Malta or not ?”’ 
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‘I think,”” said Mrs. Walters, ‘*‘ the question is pretty much 
set at rest. There are many arguments which only learned 
people can adduce, but the results of which even the unlearned 
can appreciate, which I have read, and the conviction in my own 
mind is positive.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Julia, “ the people are called barbarians : 
now | saw somewhere that Cicero and Diodorus Siculus both 
speak of the island as abounding in riches and curiosities, and 
that there were manufactories there, and also that the houses 
were very beautiful.” 

“All very true, Julia, but we use the word ‘barbarian’ in a 
different sense to that in which St. Luke employs it. All the 
cultivated nations of antiquity applied the term barbarian to 
those whose language they did not understand. Now the 
inhabitants of Malta were of Phoenician origin, and though the 
island was now in possession of the Romans, yet it is probable 
that the inhabitants retained their ancient language. If you 
turn to 1 Cor. xiv. 11, you will see an illustration of this 
application of the word as used by the apostle himself, ‘If I 
know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that 
speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian 
unto me.’ | | 

“ Syracuse was in those days the capital of Sicily. There is a 
modern town built partly on the same site, but only imperfect 
fragments of the immense ruins of the old city can be traced, 
scattered through fields and vineyards. Rhegium, now Reggio, 
on the opposite shore of Calabria, abounds in remains of an- 
tiquity. Puteoli is in the present day called Pzzueoli, where 
there are ruins of a very striking description. There St. Paul 
landed, and thence proceeded to Rome, by a route well known to 
travellers in the present day. 

“ He travelled across what is now the dreary and desolate Cam- 
pagna, bat which was then inhabited by busy throngs; the 
withering malaria which now renders it impossible to be in- 
habited with safety, though all under its influence is still bright 
and glowing, so that the eye can detect no reason why disease 
should lurk in its wide domain, always seems to me typical of 
the spiritual state of the Romish church, over which the breath 
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of superstition has shed such deadly influences, that scarce the 
shadow remains of the substance of what the Apostle taught. 

** And now we have concluded our journeyings ; we have accom- 
panied the Apostle to the end of his earthly wanderings; he has 
arrived at the place where he tells the Romans in his Epistle to 
them, which he wrote from Corinth some years before, he so much 
desired to visit. But little is recorded of the two years he passed 
there; but that little shews, that his energies were untiring, and 
that there was no flinching from the one purpose for which he 
lived, that of making his Saviour known to those who knew him 
not, and strengthening the faith of those who had already learned 
to love him. Now he rests from his labors; and if even when 
in this world, he could say, that the sufferings of time were light, 
when compared with the weight of glory hereafter, how much 
more will he think so now. 

As Mrs. Walters was rising, I begged to detain the little 
party for a few minutes, while I read a few lines written by the 
Rev. Hugh White, which seemed suitable to the subject we had 
been considering, and with these I shall conclude these recollec- 
tions. 

Oh! can I hope, since Jesus wept, 
No tears mine eyes should dim; 


Or wish a world to smile on me, 
That only frown’d on Him. 


And since his saints in every age 
A thorny path have trod, 

Oh! who am I, that flowers alone 
Should strew my path to God. 


Can I wish more, than that a lot 
Like theirs, to me be given— 

A toilsome pilgrimage on earth, 
Eternal rest in heaven. 


L. N. 
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OLD IPSWICH AND THE PURITANS, 


There are few places in America which in reality have any 
claims to antiquity. What is called an old house here, would be 
almost modern in England; but so far as I have yet observed, 
Ipswich certainly has the most of venerability about it in appear- _ 
ance. After a cheerful repast at the house of the pastor of the 
first Religious Society, a friend accompanied me in astroll through 
the town, and a pleasant walk we had, in the bright moonlight, 
down the High-street. 

“As we walked down the town, the quaint appearance of the 
houses struck me very forcibly—very different were they from 
those in most of the New England towns. They had pointed 
gables, and irregular slanting roofs; and in many of them the 
upper stories projected considerably over the basement apart- 
ments, in some such a way as the old houses are built at Chester, 
and in some of the old cities in England. They were usually 
decorated with red or brown paint, and had in consequence 4 
sombre appearance, which contrasted strikingly with that of a 
few jauntily-painted modern cottages in their neighbourhood, 
which shone in all the glory of white fronts and green shades. 

The Sabbath morning was bright and beautiful, as if a “ bridal 
between earth and sky’ had been celebrated at early dawn, and 
all creation was yet rejoicing at the happy union. But the bell 
gives note of preparation; and lo! from a hundred homes come 
forth young and old, grave and gay; and in the peaceful summer 
calm they approach, singly and in groups, towards the sanctuary 

Let us enter. It is an old place this, with its square pews, in 
which are straight high-backed chairs, so characteristic of a 
former generation. The galleries are deep and elevated from the 
floor, more than is usual in modern erections. And what a mon- 
strous pulpit! Look at the twisted railings of the banisters ; the 
quaint panels; and above all, do not fail to observe the mighty 
sounding-board, which is as big as the canopy of an ancient 
bedstead. and quiet as elaborately carved. Over the preacher's 
head. on this sounding: board, is a star which is splendidly gilt; 
this star had a companion at one time, to keep it in countenance, 
in front of the pulpit ; but astrict deacon, fancying, perhaps, 
that the only star of the pulpit should be the preacher, had, some 
years ago, the gold scraped off! The interior of this pulpit is so 
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capacious that a whole presbytery could find room enough and to 
spare in it; indeed, | think a parsonage house to its occupant 
would be quite a work of supererogation. 

The Rev. D. P. Kimball, who has labored in Ipswich for many 
years, officiated. On the conclusion of the service I walked forth 
on the green, and whilst sitting on a piece of rock, which White- 
field once occupied as a pulpit, looking, as an old man of the 
village said, “like a flying angel,” | read from a pamphlet 
entitled, *‘ The Simple Cobbler of Agawam, (the Indian name of 
Ipswich) in America,’” some curious particulars respecting the 
old church and its founders. A note to this work which was 
written by the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, the first pastor of the 
church, consists of the following extract from Johnson’s ** Wonder- 
working Providence of the Lord, printed in London in 1638, 
respecting the 9th church of Christ, gathered at Ipswich.” 

“This year (1635) came over a further supply of eminent 
instruments for furthering the admirable worke of his, amongst 
whom the Reverend and Judicious servant of Christ, Mr, Na- 
thaniel Ward, who took up his station at the Towne of Ipswitch, 
situated on a faire and delightful river, “in the Sagawanship or 
Earldom of Aggawam.”’ The peopling of this town is by men of 
good ranke and quality, many of them having the yearly revenue 
of large lands in England before they came to this wilderness, 
but their estates being employed for Christ, and left in Banke, 
they are well content till Christ shall be pleased to restore it 
again to them or theirs. 

“Their meeting-house is a very good prospect to a great part 
of the towne, and beautifully built. The church of Christ here 
consists of about one hundred and sixty souls, being exact in 
their conversation, and free from the epidemicall diseases of all 
reforming churches, which under Christ is. procured by theif 
learned, pious, and orthodox ministry, as in due place (God 
willing) shall be declared. In the mean time look on the follow- 
ing meeters concerning that soldier of Christ, Nathaniel Ward: 

“Welcome thou ancient sage !—Come Warp! among 
Christ's folke—take part in this great work of His. 
Why dost thou stand and gaze about so long ? 
Dost war in jest, when Christ in earnest is? 
And hast thou armed with weapons for that end; 
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Thou hast prevailed, the hearts of many hitting, 
Although the Presbyter’s unpleasant jar 

And errors daily in their braines do come, 

Despayer not—Christ’s truth they shal] not hear, 

But with his help such dross from God refine. 

What man! dost mean to lay thy trumpet downe ? 
Because thy son like warrior is become— 

Hold out, or sure less bright will be thy crowne, 

Death — Christ’s servant's labor is not done.”’ 


This Nathaniel Ward was a quaint old writer, as his “ Simple 
Cobbler,” which is full of shrewd humour and biting sarcasm, 
testifies. He occasionally versified, too. Take the following as 
& specimen : 


‘* So farewell, England Old, 
If evil times ensue ; 
Let good men come to us, 
We'el welcome them to New. 


And farewell, honored Friends, 
If happy days ensue, 

You'll have some guests from hence, 
Pray welcome us to you. 


And farewell, simple worlde, 
If thou’t thy conscience tend, 
There is my last and awl, 
And a Shoem—Aker’s” 
END. 
This ancient church is about to be pulled down, and a new 
one is to be erected on its site—not before it is wanted, for the 
present church is in a most dilapidated condition —American 


Author. 


THE BONE-HUNTERS OF NEWBURGH, ON THE 
HUDSON. 

|The following narrative, reprinted from a Memoir published nearly half e 
century since, will be read with much interest by our geological young friends. 
It gives such a lively description of the arduous exertions of their transatlantic 
fellow-laborers, as may put out of countenance the easy and home-made 

speculations of more recent geologists, especially those of our own country.) 
In the spring of 1801, receiving information from a scientific 
correspondent in the state of New York, that in the autuma of 
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1799, many bones of the Mastodon had been found in digging a 
marle-pit in the vicinity of Newburgh, which is situated on the 
river Hudson, sixty-seven miles from the city of New York; Mr. 
Charles Willson Peale, of the Philadelphia Museum, immediately 
proceeded to the spot, and obtained every information with 
respect to what had been done, and the most probable means of 
future success. The bones that had been found were then in the 
possession of the farmer who discovered them, heaped on the 
floor of his garret or granary, where they were occasionally 
visited by the curious. These, together with the right of digging 
up the remainder, he immediately purchased, and packing up 
those already collected, sent them on to Philadelphia. But as 
the farmer's fields were then in grain, the enterprize of further 
investigation was postponed for a short time. 

The whole of this part of the country abounding with morasses, 
solid enough for cattle to walk over, containing peat, or turf and 
shell marie, it is the custom of the farmers to assist each other, 
in order to obtain a quantity of the marle for manure. Pits are 
dug generally twelve feet long and five feet wide at the top, 
lessening to three feet at the bottom. The peat or turf is thrown 
on lands not immediately in use; and the marie, after mellowing 
through the winter, is in the spring scattered over the cultivated 
fields, and the most luxuriant crops are the consequence. 

It was in digging one of these, on the farm of John Masten, 
that one of the men, thrusting his spade deeper than usual, 
struck what he supposed to be a log of wood, but on cutting it to 
ascertain the kind, to his astonishment, he found it was a bone: 
it was quickly cleared from the surrounding earth, and proved to 
be that of the thigh, three feet nine inches in length, and eighteen 
inches in circumference, in the smallest part. The search was 
continued, and the same evening several other bones were dis- 
covered. The fame of it soon epread through the neighbourhood, 
and excited a general interest in the pursuit: all were eager, at 
the expence of some exertions, to gratify their curiosity in seeing 
the ruins of an animal so gigantic, of whose bones very few 
among them had ever heard, and over which they had so often 
unconsciously trod. For the two succeeding days upwards of an 
hundred men were actively engaged, encouraged by several 
geatiemen, chiefly physicians of the neighbourhood, and success 
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the most sanguine attended their labors: but, unfortunately, the 
habits of the men requiring the use of spirits, it was afforded 
them in too great profusion, and they quickly became so impa- 
tient and unruly, that they had nearly destroyed the skeleton ; 
and, in one or two instances, using oxen and chains to drag them 
from the clay and marle, the head, hips, and tusks were much 
broken; some parts being drawn out, and others left behind. So 
great a quantity of water, from copious springs, bursting from 
the bottom, rose upon the men, that it required several score of 
hands to lade it out with all the milk-pails, buckets, and bowls, 
they could collect in the neighbourhood. All their ingenuity was 
exerted to conquer difficulties that every hour increased upon 
their hands; they even made and sunk a large coffer-dam, and 
within it found many valuable small bones. The fourth day so 
much water had risen in the pit, that they had not courage to 
attack it again. In this state it was found in 1801, when 
Mr. Rembrandt Peale resumed the investigations commenced by 
his father. His narrative proceeds thus— 

Not willing to lose the advantage of an uncommonly dry 
season, when the springs in the morass were low, we proceeded 
on the arduous enterprize. In New York every article was 
provided which might be necessary in surmounting expected 
difficulties, such as a pump, ropes, pullies, augers, &c.; boards 
and plank were provided in the neighbourhood, and timber was 
in sufficient plenty on the spot. 

Confident that nothing could be done without having a perfect 
command of the water, the first idea was to drain it by a ditch; 
but the necessary distance of perhaps half a mile, presented a 
length of labor that appeared immense. It was, therefore, 
resolved to throw the water into a natural basin about sixty feet 
distant, the upper edge of which was about ten feet above the 
level of the water. An ingenious mill-wright constructed the 
machinery, and after a week of close labor, completed a large 
scaffolding and a wheel twenty feet diameter, wide enough for 
three or four men to walk a-breast in: a rope round this turned 
a small spindle, which worked a chain of buckets regulated by a 
floating cylinder: the water, thus raised, was emptied into a 
trough, which conveyed it to the basin; a ship’s pump assisted, 
and towards the latter part of the operation, a pair of half-barreis, 
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in removing the mud. This machine worked so powerfully, that 
on the second day the water was lowered so much as to enable 
them to dig, and in a few hours they were rewarded with several 
small bones. 

The road which passed through this farm was a highway, and 
the attention of every traveller was arrested by the coaches, 
wagons, chaises, and horses which animated the road, or were 
collected at the entrance of the field; rich and poor, men, 
women, end children, all flocked to see the operation; and a 
swamp always noted as the solitary abode of snakes and frogs, 
became the active scene of curiosity and bustle: most of the 
spectators were astonished at the purpose which could prompt 
such vigorous and expensive exertions, in a manner so unprece- 
dented, and so foreign to the pursuits for which they were noted. 
But the amusement was not wholly on their side ; and the variety 
of company not only amused us, but tended to encourage the 
workmen, each of whom, before so many spectators, was 
ambitious of signalizing himself by the number of his discoveries. 

For several weeks no exertions were spared, and the most un- 
remitting were required to insure success: bank after bank fell 
in ; the increase of water was a constant impediment, the extreme 
coldness of which benumbed the workmen. Each day required 
some new expedient, and the carpenter was always making 
additions to the machinery: every day bones and pieces of bones 
were found between six and seven feet deep, but none of the 
most important ones. But the greatest obstacle to the search 
was occasioned by the shell marle which formed the lower 
stratum ; this, rendered thin by the springs at the bottom, was, 
by the weight of the whole morass, always pressed upwards on 
the workmen to a certain height, which, without an incalculable 
expence, it was impossible to prevent. Twenty-five hands at 
high wages were almost constantly employed at work which was 
so uncomfortable and severe, that nothing but their anxiety to 
see the head, and particularly the under jaw, could have kept up 
their resolution. The patience of employer and workmen was at 
length exhausted, and the work relinquished without obtaining 
those interesting parts, the want of which rendered it impossible 
to form a complete skeleton. 


It would not have been a very difficult matter to put these 
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bones together, and they would have presented the general ap- 
pearance of the skeleton; but the under jaw was broken to pieces 
in the first attempt to get out the bones, and nothing but the 
teeth and a few fragments of it were now found; the tail was 
mostly wanting, and some toe-bones. It was, therefore, a de- 
sirable object, not only to procure some knowledge of these 
deficient parts, but if possible to find some other skeleton in such 
order as to see the position, and correctly to ascertain the num- 
ber of the bones. In the course of eighteen years there had been 
found within twelve miles of this spot, a bone or two in seven 
different places : concerning these we made particular enquiries, 
but found that most of the morasses had since been drained, and 
consequently either the bones had been exposed to a certain 
decay, or lay so deep, that a fortune might have been spent in 
the fruitless pursuit. But through the polite attention of Dr. 
Galatian, we were induced to examine a small morass, eleven 
miles distant from the former, belonging to Capt. J. Barber, 
where, eight years before, four ribs had been found in digging a 
pit. From the description which was given of their position, and 
the appearance of the morass, we began our operations with all 
the vigour a certainty of success could inspire. Nearly a week was 
consumed in making a ditch, by which all the water was carried 
off, except what a hand pump could occasionally empty; the 
digging, therefore, was less difficult than at Masten’s, though 
still tedious and unpleasant; particularly as the sun, unclouded 
as it had been for seven weeks, poured its scorching rays on the 
morass, so circumscribed with trees, that the western breeze 
afforded no refreshment : yet nothing could exceed the ardour of 
the men, particularly of one, a gigantic and athletic negro, who 
exulted in the most laborious choice, although he seemed melting 
with the heat. Almost an entire set of ribs were found, lying 
pretty much together, and very entire; but as none of the back- 
bones were found near them (a sufficient proof of their having 
been scattered), our latitude for search was extended to very un- 
certain limits ; therefore, after working about two weeks, and 
finding nothing belonging to the head but two rotten tusks, three 
or four small grinders, a few vertebre of the back and tail, a 
broken scapula, some toe-bones, and the ribs, found between four 
and seven feet deep—a reluctant terminating pause ensued. 
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These bones were kept distinct from those found at Masten's 
as it would not be proper to incorporate into one skeleton any 
other than the bones belonging to it; and nothing more was in- 
tended than to collate the corresponding parts. These bones 
were chiefly valuable as specimens of the individual parts; but no 
bone was found among them which was deficient in the former 
collection, and therefore our chief object was defeated. To have 
failed in so small a morass was rather discouraging to the idea 
of making another attempt ; and yet the smallness of the morass 
was probably the cause of our failure, as it was extremely pro- 
bable the bones we could not find were long since decayed, from 
being situated on the rising slope at no considerable depth, un- 
protected by the shell marle, which lay only in the lower part of 
the basin forming the morass. When every exertion was given 
over, we could not but look at the surrounding unexplored parts 
with some concern, uncertain how near we might have been to 
the discovery of all that we wanted, and regretting the pro- 
bability that, in consequence of the drain we had made, a few 
years would wholly destroy the venerable objects of our research. 

Almost in despair at our failure in the last place, where 80 
much was expected, it was with very little spirit we mounted our 
horses on another enquiry. Crossing the Walkill at the falls, 
we ascended over a double swelling hill into a rudely cultivated 
country, about twenty miles west from the Hudson, where, in a 
thinly settled neighbourhood, lived the honest farmer, Peter 
Millspaw, who, three years before had discovered several bones : 
from his log hut he accompanied us to the morass. It was im- 
possible to resist the solemnity of the approach to this venerable 
spot, which was surrounded by a fence of safety to the cattle 
without. Here we fastened our horses, and followed our guide 
into the centre of the morass, or rather marshy forest, where 
every step was taken on rotten timber and the spreading roots of 
tall trees, the luxuriant growth of a few years, half of which 
were tottering over our heads. Breathless silence had here taken 
her reign amid unhealthy fogs, and nothing was heard but the 
fearful crash of some mouldering branch or towering beech. It 
was almost a dead level, and the holes dug for the purpose of 
manure, out of which a few bones had been taken six or seven 
years before, were full of water, and connected with others con- 
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taining a vast quantity; so that to empty one was to empty 
them all; yet a last effort might be crowned with success; and, 
since so many difficulties had been conquered, it was resolved to 
embrace the only opportunity that now offered for any farther 
discovery. Machinery was accordingly erected, pumps and 
buckets were employed, and a large course of troughs conducted 
the water, among the distant roots, to a fall of a few inches; by 
which the men were enabled, unmolested, except by the caving 
in of the banks, to dig on every side from the spot where the 
first discovery of the bones had been made. 

Here alternate success and disappointment amused and fa- 
tigued us fora long while, until with empty pockets, low spirits, 
and languid workmen, we were about to quit the morass with 
but a small collection, though in good preservation, of ribs, toe 
and leg bones. In the meanwhile, to leave no means untried, 
the ground was searched in various directions with long-pointed 
rods and cross handles: after some practice, we were able to 
distinguish by the feel whatever substances we touched harder 
than the soil; and by this means, in a very unexpected direction, 
though not more than twenty feet from the first bones that were 
discovered, struck upon a large collection of bones, which were 
dug to and taken up with every possible care. They proved to 
be a humerus, or large bone of the right leg, with the radius and 
ulna of the left, the right scapula, the atlas, several toe-bones, 
and, the great object of our parsuit, a complete under jaw! 


EPITAPHS., 

lam a great admirer of simple epitaphs, In an old church- 
yard in South Wales, I once met with one on a simple stone, 
which affected me deeply. It told more about the parents sorrow 
for their lost infant, than the most labored epitaph could possibly 
have done. In the old quaint spelling, on a plain slab, were 
carved in rude letters only the words 

‘Deere Chilve.’ 


What could be more pathetic, excepting perhaps the following, 
which I saw in Kensal Green Cemetery, in the Harrow Road, 


London— 


“To THE MEMORY OF LITTLE Karte.” 
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At the Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, I also noticed one 


of those touching inscriptions. A white marble slab has on it 
a simple word, | 


“Wire.” 


That was all—it told plainly enough to thoughtful hearts, that 
bright, golden-haired, wee ‘‘ Wituig,” in spite of love, had gone 


down in life’s young spring, to darkness and the worm.— Local 
Loeiterings. 


OLD ENGLAND, AND NEW ENGLAND. 


Pleasant indeed are the New England villages ; so different too, 
from those of Old England—the former with so much of newness 
about them : the latter so venerable and grave in their appearance. 
In the old country (I love to hear that almost affectionate recog- 
nition of it) on some calm summer evening, as you descend 4 
hill side, green and fragrant with heath and broom blossoms, 
whilst a stream goes on dancing to its own music at your feet, 
you behold a cluster of houses, whence thin blue curling smoke 
ascends, in the valley below, from which one hoary edifice arises 
in sombre prominence. It is of gothic design, and in the mul- 
lioned windows the lozenge-shaped panes glow like gems in the 
red sunset; and as that luminary goes down behind a bank of 
gorgeous clouds, his slant beams creep slowly up the steeple, ivy- 
clad almost to its summit, until at last the ball and vane glow 
like molten brass against the sky, whilst all below is left in gloom. 
Around that sacred edifice rise shadowy ancestral elms, beneath 
| whose broad shadows lie in their dreamless slumbers the ‘ rude 
forefathers of the hamlet,” the patriarchs of the parish, and the 
little children who died yesterday. Pass on, and you enter the 
} village street. Every thing has the stamp of age upon it; the 
cottage roofs are green with the mosses of centuries. There 6 
| aia the old manor house, with its quaint roof, its pointed gables, its 
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monstrous doors with ponderous hinges, its fantastic carvings of 
grotesque heads, which stand out in bold relief against the quiet 
sky. And near it is the vicarage, a neat, modest edifice, where 
rose trees and woodbines cluster round the casement and lift up 
their flowers so that they may look within. All around the 
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parson’s modest mansion there is such an air of quiet that it 
seems like a little heaven below. Before the house is aclosely- 
mown lawn, across which the church flings its shadow—the old 
parish church! Look in at one of the low windows and observe 
its large pews—its empty pulpit—its mouldering monuments— 
its quaintly carved men and women lying in niches with solemn 
looks and folded hands, and heraldic devices—its silent organ— 
and its lonely altar—then walk through its picturesque church- 
yard and read 


‘¢The short and simple annals of the poor ;"’ 


then out again into the village, and mark the substantial farm 
house—sit awhile by the “ingle nook,’’ where huge logs are 
piled up “ Pelion on Ossa,” and blazing away to all hearts’ 
content—then away by the almshouse, where aged people sit 
listlessly at their doors, or tend flowers as carefully as they did 
their children, who died years and years ago—and on by many 
picturesque dwellings, until all signs of man’s habitations cease 
on the verge of the bleak common, and some idea may be formed 
of an Old England village scene. 

Very different in their quiet beauty are the villages of New 
England. How white and glittering those pretty cottages, with 
their cheerful-looking green blinds! There is so much taste 
displayed in their construction that every one of them, with 
its pillars and yeranda, and sometimes its observatory, seems 
intended as a model for exhibition—indeed the little lightning- 
rods pointing from the chimneys, seem to be the cut-off ends of 
the cords by which they might have been gently let down from 
cloud-land—and then surrounded as they are by beautiful trees, 
and adorned by tastefully disposed gardens, and the clearest of 
atmospheres around and above them, they appear to an English 
eye more like things seen in dreams than real dwelling places, so 
very airy, unsubstantial-looking, and smokeless do they appear. 
And instead of the ancient temple and its grave-yard, arises an 
exquisitely neat church, white and pure-looking as the feathers 
of an eagle's wing—how it glitters in the sunshine! And hark! 
from the classical pretty turret, the bell sounds “‘as if an angel 
spoke.”” As yet, the venerable grave-yard is not, for the builders 
of the temple are its contemporaries—it has no Past! Gaze 
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within—how chaste are its adornments. There is no light 
thrown from its high-arched windows, turning the pavement to 


gems, but green blinds soften the glare, and produce a pleasantly 
“dim-religious light.”"—A Looker-on. 


BOSTON COMMON. 


I know of only one place which almost equals it in beauty— 
almost | say, for it is not so rich in trees as is the common. I 
refer to Chippenham Mead, on the banks of the Wye, in South 
Wales, and close to the town of Monmouth. It was there that 
the poet Gray used to walk, and he called it, in his enthusiasm, 
“the delight of my eyes, and the very seat of pleasure.”” And 
truly, a more delightful locality it must be hard to find. I have 
often strolled over it as the author of the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard did, years before, treading in the very pathway which 
he frequented, whilst the beautiful river sang its low song as it 
did years ago to his finely-tuned ear. Like the common, it is the 
property of the town, and like it, too, seldom enough frequented 
by those to whom it is calculated to be a real blessing. 

Many glorious sights have been witnessed on Boston Common. 
One of them I should particularly like to have seen. I refer to 
the scene which must have presented itself when Grores 
Wutreriecp preached there. I can imagine the calm Sabbath 
eve—the crowd of worshippers, beneath a cloudless sky—the 
fervid preacher's appearance, as he read the hymn of praise—and 
the singing of the vast multitude. I can see Whitefield, as he 
stood, with his little Bible in one hand, the other pointing to the 
blue concave above, and hear him, as now with the persuasive 
tones of an angel, he paints the bliss of Paradise, and anon, with 
the thunder of his eloquence, wakes up the sleepers on the brink 
of perdition. Whitefield, whenever he could, chose picturesque 
situations for the scene of his labors; and Boston Common was 


just the place for him. On such an occasion it must have been 
good to have been there.— Ibid. 
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INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 


One of the pleasantest churchyards I know of is in the Isle 
of Wight, and many years ago I was sauntering among its graves, 
when I| saw a lady in deep mourning, with a little girl, sitting on 
atombstone. The former was reading a book to the latter, who 
was looking with tearful eyes into her mother’s face. When 
they turned away from the spot, I saw that they had been 
looking on the tomb of the “Dairyman’s Daughter,” whose simple 
epitaph was engraved on the head-stone. That lady was the 
Duchess of Kent, and the little child was the Princess Vicrorta, 
now a Queen, on whose dominions the sun never sets. Perhaps 
the book the lady was reading was the delightful and affecting 
narrative of Legh Richmond. Striking was the contrast in the 
condition of the sleeper and her who watched by her grave—the 
one a peasant’s daughter in her dreamless slumbers, the other a 
child who ere many years had passed over her head, was to take 
her place amongst the rulers of the nations! The humbler of — 
the two had won her palm, and was wearing her crown, whilst 
the daughter of a royal line was fated to endure the perilous 
splendour of dominion, and become the mother of more kings, ere 
she should lie down in the vaults of Windsor.— Local Loiterings. 
Boston, Mass. 1846. 


Gnquirics and Correspondence, 


Apparent Contradictions. 
To the Editor of the Youths’ Magazine. 


Sirn,—1. Will you or any of your talented correspondents, reconcile 
the following seeming contradictions: In John vy. 31, Jesus says, “ If 
I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true’’—and in John viii. 14, 
“ Though I bear record of myself, yet my record is true.” 

2. Again in John xx. 17, “Jesus saith unto Mary, Touch me not, 
for I am not yet ascended to my Father ;”" and yet in verse 27, he says 
to Thomas, ‘' Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand and thrust it into my side, and be not faithless, but 


believing.” 
A Yoururut Reaper. 


1. It seems to have been a maxim among the Jews in our 
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Saviour’s time, as it still is with us, that a man could be no 
witness in a matter directly affecting himself. Hence we find 
the Pharisees saying to Jesus, in John viii. 13, ‘‘ Thou bearest 
record of thyself; thy record is not true.” In Johny. 31, 
Christ recognises this axiom as a fair one in ordinary cases, for 
when arguing in favor of his own divinity, He says, “ If I bear 
witness of myself, my witness is not true.”” Hence he follows it 
up by adducing two other kinds of evidence—the testimony of 
John the Baptist, (v. 33) and of the wonderful works which he 
performed in the execution of his mission. He was, therefore, 
fully justified when they taunted him with this opinion, in saying 
as he did (John viii. 14,) ‘‘ Though I bear record of myself, 
my record is true, notwithstanding the prevalent idea that self- 
praise is no commendation.” He does not say that he was to be 
believed because he bare witness to himself; but certainly they 
were wresting the phrase from its true spirit and meaning, when 
urging it to neutralize or over-rule testimony so powerful as that 
which he had brought forward from other sources. 

2. With regard to the other texts, we need only rereat the 
old adage, that “circumstances alter cases.’’ As respects 
Thomas, there was a sufficient reason for our Saviour’s language, 
which did not exist in the other instance. 

It is indeed supposed that our Saviour did not absolutely 
forbid, but merely deferred till a more convenient season, the 
implied wish of Mary, as the reason he assigned was this—that 
He was not yet about ascending to heaven, and would therefore 
afford her other opportunities of manifesting her affection, which 
no doubt he afterwards did in common with those disciples who 
were permitted to embrace his feet, and worship him. Malt. 
Txviil. 9. 

Fasting. 

Sin, Will you through the medium of your Magagine favor me 
by explaining Mark ii, 20? 

Did our Saviour mean that his people should fast after he had lef 
them? A Youno 


Our Saviour does not appear to be speaking of fasting, as @ 
religious act. Indeed the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
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Testament, invariably represent it rather as an effect than a cause, 
as we have before explained. His meaning seems to be simply 
this—Whilst I, the Great Bridegroom of the Church, remain 
amongst you, it would be most unbecoming to manifest anything 
like mortification or mourning ; but darker days are coming on the 
church, in which my disciples shall suffer distresses and priva- 
tions hitherto unknown to them. “In hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness,”’ they shall be made a 
spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men. 


Things strangled. 


Str,—I shall feel much obliged by your giving me your opinion on 
the apostle’s meaning of Acts xv. 29. He is speaking of the things to 
be abstained from by the first Christians, and amongst them enume- 
rates “things strangled.” I have recently met with some who think 
it binding on them tu observe this according to the strict letter of the 
text. 

May I ask if you think it a duty binding on Christians of the 
present day ? Yours truly, 

JENETTA. 


Certainly not, as it seems to form part of the ceremonial 
observances relative to meats and drinks observed under the 
Jewish law. As, however, the first Christians retained many of 
their predilections for such observances, it was not thought ne- 
cessary that they should all at once abandon them. Wherever 
blame attaches to such a practice, it does not arise from the thing 
itself, but from a spirit of pharisaism, or some idea of merit 
connected with it; and we should by no means condemn any one 
in the present day who chose to follow out the letter of the text, 
provided he placed no reliance upon it as a religious service. 


Ksau's repentance, Mount Sinai. 


Sin}, A constant reader of your valuable Magazine would feel 
greatly obliged by your explanation of Hebrews xii, 17, 16, an 
cannot harmonize that text with Matthew vii, 8, 
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Phrenology. 


2. The apostle, in verse 18, speaking of Mount Sinai, says that it 
might be touched, whilst in Exodus xix. 12, we read that it might not 
be touched. A desire to be instructed, and your kindness and readi- 
ness to oblige, have encouraged me to trouble you. 
Yours, in sincerity, 

A. 


1. The text first cited is not happily rendered in our transla- 
tion. The marginal reading is far preferable—‘ he found no way 
to change his (i. e. Isaac’s) mind.” The passage does not refer, 
as many might suppose, to any impossibility of repentance 
experienced by Esau, but to the fruitlessness of his attempt to 
procure a reversal, in his favor, of the blessing pronounced on 
Jacob. 

2. Mount Sinai was material, and consequently tangible, but 
the awful prohibition laid upon the people by God, fenced it 
round more effectually than any other guard could do. In one 
sense, therefore, it might be touched, whilst in another, it was 
not to be approached. The apostle throughout this passage is 
contrasting the Jewish and Christian dispensations, and his ob- 
ject is to shew the spiritual nature of the latter as contrasted 
with the sensible and ceremonial character of the former. 


Sim,—Will you favor me with your opinion on Phrenology—as to 
its truth, and the propriety of its study. IsLINnGTOoN. 


There may be some truth in the fundamental principles of 
Phrenology, but it has of late years been carried to a ridiculous 
extent. So far as it is true, it may be safely studied; but as 
soon as it appears to lead away from Revelation it should be 
watched with great jealousy. The danger in following out this 
pursuit is an overweening confidence in men, rather than in facts, 
in systems instead 
individual truths. 
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POETRY. 


LA MARSEILLAISE DE LA PAIX. 


(The following hymn “composed for a prize offered by the Provisional 
Government of France,” is copied from the pages of our valued cotemporary 
“The Herald of Peace.” For the trunslation, we are ourselves responsible, 
The original certainly forms “‘ a curiosity of literature :” and is an earnest, that 
however visionary and impracticable may be the idea of making legislators 
out of poets and rhapsodists, the so-called government of France meant well in 
thus calling to their aid the Muse of Peace. We are nevertheless old-fashioned 
enough to believe, that neither songs nor fétes, nor vows of brotherhood, nor 
trees of liberty, will pay a nation’s debts, or provide for the, righteous adminis- 
tration of its laws.) } 


A.tons, enfans de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé. 

De la Paix, de la Paix chérie, 
L’étendart brillant est levé, 
L’étendart brillant est levé. 

Entendez vous, vers nos frontiéres, 
Tous les peuples, ouvrant leur bras, 
Crier 4 nos braves soldats, 

Soyons unis, nous sommes fréres ! 
Plus d armes, ciloyens ; 

Rompez vos bataillons ! 
Chantez, 
Chantons, 
Et que la fécunde nos sillons 


Pourquoi ces fusils, ces cartouches ? 
Pourquoi ces obus, ces canons? 
Pourquoi ces cris, ces chants farouches, 
Ces fiers défis aux nations? (bie) 
Pour nous, Francais, O quelle gloire 
De montrer au monde dompté 
Que les droits defhumanité _ 
Sont plus sacrés que la victoire ! 
Plus d’ armes, ciloyens, ele. 


Et quoi! les horreurs de la guerre, 
Les larmes, de deuil, et la mort, 
Inonderaient encore la terre, 
Et aous jetteraient loin du port? (be 
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Poetry. 


Grand Dieu, que nos mains homicides 
Ne se rougissent plus de sang! 
L’homme en tout lieu est ton enfant : 

Epargne nous des fratricides ! 

Plus d'armes, citoyens, &c . 


Serrez vos rangs, nobles cohortes, 
Travailleurs de champs, des cités ; 
Avec transport ouvrez vos portes 
Aux tresérs, fruits de libertés. (dis) 
Que le fer déchire la terre! 
Pour le bonheur, pour le progres, 
Le simple artisan de la Paix 
Vaut mieux que le foudre de guerre. 
Plus d'armes, citoyens, etc. 


Sur des ailes de feu lancée, 
Poetes, écrivains, savants, 
Aux monde envoyez la pensée! 
Du monde soyez conquérants! (dis) 
Partagez ce saint heritage, 
Prouvez ainsi votre valeur ! 
Le vaincu bénit le vainqueur. 
Ces sont les combats de notre age! 
Plus d armes, citoyens, ete. 


Amour sacré de la patrie, 
Embrase nous de tes ardeurs ! 
Liberté, liberté cherie, 
Soutiens tes vrais adorateurs! (bis) 
A la fraternité fidele, 
Au bruit de tes concerts divins, 
France établis chez les humains 
La République Universelle. 
Plus d armes, citoyens, etc. 
Rompez vos bataillons ! 
Chantez, 
Chantons, 
Et que la Paix féconde nos sillons ! 
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THUS ENGLISHED. 


Come, children of our fatherland, 
The day of glory now draws nigh. 
For Peace, belov'd on every hand, 
Raises her glorious standard high, 
Raises her glorious standard high. 
Let every frontier hear our voice, 
Open your arms, ye people all, 
And to our brave battalions call, 
Unite as brethren, and rejoice ! 
No more ‘ to arms !* be heard the cry, 
Disband your useless soldiery ; 
From each, 
From all, 
Let the glad song arise, 
‘ May welcome Peace our furrows fertilize.’ 


Why these accoutrements of War? 
Why should our loud artillery roar? 
And the fierce death-song hurl afar 
Defiance to some hostile shore? 
Defiance to some hostile shore. 
Let ours the greater glory be, 
While the wide world our name recites, 
To shew humanity has rights 
More sacred far than victory ! 
No more, 


What! shall war's many-featured wo, 
Tears, mourning, death, and all their train, 
The joyous earth again o’erflow, 
Nor we our long-sought haven gain? 
Nor we our long-sought haven gain. 
Let not our hands in blood be dyed, 
We are thy children, Lord! do Thou, 
Since all thy fatherhood avow, 
Withhold us from such frat de! 
No more, &c. 
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From city and from country—ye 
Who seek by labor of your hands, © 
The glorious fraits of liberty— 
The glorious froits of liberty, 
What though the sword this earth should mar, 
. Goodwilland progress wait on you 
The blessings that from peace accrue, 
Out-rival ell the wealth Of wart 
Wo 


Your thoughts the world to subjugate, 
This—this shall be your heritage, - 
—An earnest this of your s//rcess, 
The vanquished shall the victor bless, 
And peaceful conquests grace our age ! 
No more, &c. 


Let love of country fire our frame, 

And wake our gefierous afdours now, 
For Freedom that deserves the name, ; 
While we in deep devotion bow, .. ’ 
At Friendship's shrine—the great—the good! | 


Thus shall France teach the worid to raise 
The chorus of unmingled praise 

No wore‘ to arma! he the,crp,.. 
Let one glad song arise, 
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Poetry. 


MAN GIVETH UP THE GHOST; AND WHERE IS HE? 


_ O Time! on rapid pinions 


For ever onward bound, 
Say where are they—the mighty, 
Who once on earth were found? 


Though thine all-crumbling fingers 
Have spared to slow decay 
Some works of former ages, 
The workers—where are they? 


The mountains stand majestic, 
The ancient hills abide, 
But man is born and dieth, 
And quits his pomp and pride. 
Still smiles the gentle valley, 
Still frowns the barren rock, 
E’en the soft sand remaineth 
Our life’s brief dreams to mock. 


Still flow the silent rivers, 
Still booms the unfathomed sea, 
Earth holds her course primeval, 
But man—O where is he ? 


The orbs of light resplendent, 
Their motions unforgot, 

Shine as they shone on Eden, 
But man abideth not. 


Gone are the high, the lowly, 
The ruler and the slave, 

The abject, and the mighty, 
Gone to the silent grave. 


Yet soon the day is coming 
When rock and hill shall flee, 

When Time shal] be no longer, 
And “there be no more sea.” 


Not then shall Ocean cavern 
Be one lone sleeper’s bed, 
For hark! the angelic summons! 


“© Earth! restore thy dead!” 
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And O! when Earth and Heaven 
Before thy Throne shall flee, 

Almighty! Judge! Eternal! 
Jesus! remember me! 


C. B.C. 


REST. 
When tempest-troubles toss the mind, 
And care, a raging sea, 
No other haven can we find— 
No rest, O Lord, but Thee. 


As when some weary traveller flies, 
O'er the crisp Alpine snows, 
He sees in front the convent rise, 

The earnest of repose. 


So we through life’s inclement sky, 
By care’s cold chills oppressed, 

To our far dearer home would fly, 
Securely there to rest. 


And unreserved to thee we tell 
The woes that rack the soul, 
Thy cheering smiles our fears dispel 


And point the wished-for goal. as 


BANISHMENT OF CHRYSOSTOM. 


I saw a sight of hideous infamy,— 
A staff-bent sage— 
The Thracian ice-gale sported cruelly 
With the scant hairs of age ; 
Along the Euxine shore, with tottering tread 
He held his course, and meekly bow'd his head. 


Eudoxia, Arian Empress, rent the seer 
From the embrace 
Of those, who for their bishop shed the tear, 
—Byzantium’s populace. 
Sand-girt Cumana was the last resort 
Of that Elijah of a servile court. 


a 


Poetry. 


And now that voice of burning eloquence, 
Impetuous,—strong, 
Which with a pent-up torrent’s violence 
Once madly rushed along ; 
—Yes, now is hushed that voice of thunder dread, 
’Tis like the summer torrent’s empty bed. 


Weep, Empress, o'er thy work—the world shall see 
Henceforth for aye, 

No such soul-moving, gold-mouthed majesty : 
Races unborn shall stay, 

And read enchanted, in Ais magic page 

The life-fraught picture of a vicious age. S. X. 


FAITH. 


WueEn tempests rage, and billows swell, 
And nought is seen around, 

Our fears to calm or griefs to quell, 
Let songs of faith resound. 


Faith points us to a happy rest, 
And wafts us on our way ; 
It sheds a glory o'er the breast, 
And lightens with its ray. 


And when we've ploughed the raging main, 
And for the haven wait, 

Faith points the trembling soul again, 
Towards the long'd-for state. 


The soul then dwells in hope most bright, 
And ponders on its rest ; 

"Till faith give place to blissful sight, 
And love is constant guest. 


R. W.L. 
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YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


SEPTEMBER, 1848. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


ALMost every one has heard of the Electric Telegraph; 
but few perhaps have seen it, dnd fewer far have under- 
stood exactly how it works. Indeed, it has never been our 
good fortune to meet with any one amongst these, who 
have heard or read an explanation of it, who could give a 
satisfactory account of the manner in which messages are 
transmitted by it. Some could scarcely tell us whether it 
spoke by signs, by letters, or by words; and until we had 
ourselves seen it, we could not possibly make out how by 
means of a single wire all the letters of the alphabet could 
be passed along the line in the varied order required to ~ 
compose a sentence, or series of sentences. It was, indeed, 
very easy to comprehend how a shock communicated at 
one end of the wire could be felt at the other, even though 
the distance might be some hundreds of miles, but how 
that shock could be so varied as to represent the several 
letters as they were wanted, remained a profound mystery, 
But this mystery is cleared up in afew words. It is not by 
a change in the character of each individual shock, but by 
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386 The Electric Telegraph. 
a succession of shocks, that this apparent difficulty is over. 


come. 

Thus, for example, a single shock may represent A; 
two shocks B; and three shocks C,—the number of shocks 
corresponding to the place which the letter occupies in the 
elphabet.. This is the simplest, though not the most 
expeditious, mode of communicating intelligence by means 
of the Electric Telegraph, the messages being spelled, 
letter for letter, at one end of the wire, and read off at the 
other; and though, as we shall soon see, this method is 
not the most rapid, it is admirable for its simplicity, and 
sufficiently quick in its operations, when we bear in mind 
that, so far as distance is concerned, time is actually annihi- 
lated. It matters therefore very little whether five minutes, 
or ten, or even twenty, are occupied in transmitting a 
message over a space that could not be traversed by the 
_swiftest locomotive in as many hours. 

The other method, and that most generally employed, 
consists of a different management of the index, which 
instead of travelling, as in the other case, through the 
‘whole circuit of the alphabet, makes much fewer move- 
‘ments—seldom, we believe, exceeding five or six. Every 
one at all conversant with the properties of Electricity or 
Magnetism, knows that it exists in two states, called posi- 
tive and negative, and possesses the double property of 
-attracting or repelling. A familiar illustration of thisfact 

is furnished by the little Dutch toys called magic swans, 
which, placed in water, are attracted or repulsed alternately 
as each end of the magnet is turned towards them. This 
‘principle will explain how an index can be moved to the 
right or left, at pleasure, by means of an electric or mag 
‘netic current, although placed hundreds of miles distant 
from the spot where the shock “is ‘first given. Wewill 
Suppose, then, that a dial-plate'Jike that of a clock @ 
‘watch, without the numerals, and furnished with 
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more hands (for the number either of dials or hands can be 
multiplied if necessary) is placed at Glasgow, or Hull, or 
any other locality to which a message is to be sent. The 
party in London, whose business it is to transmit the 

. intelligence, imparts one, two, or more, shocks to the wire, 

and the index at Glasgow or Hull is moved either to the 
right or left, the same number of times. 

Thus, we will suppose the required letter to be A. A single 
movement to the right is forthwith given; if B be wanted, 
two movements in the same direction are made; and for C, 

three perhaps, of the same kind. For D, a single movement 
to the deft would answer the purpose; for E, ¢wo; and forF, 

_ three. For G, one movement to the right, and one to the 
left, would do; for H, two of each, and for I, threes” We 
have thus proceeded through more than a third part of the 
alphabet, in no case employing more than six shocks; and 
by multiplying the indices, or some other mode which it is 

not necessary to explain, all'the letters may be thus trans- 

mitted. We do not pretend that this is actually the 
identical plan adopted by most of our railways, but it 
will furnish a sufficiently correct idea as to the way in 
which time may be economized, when compared with 
the plan first-mentioned, and which we are now about to 
describe. 

Our engraving shows a dial-plate, around which the 
letters of the alphabet are arranged in order, having an 
index like the hand of a clock (pointing in this instance to 

the letter Y). After notice has been given by passing a 

. shock along the wire, which rings a little bell crowning the 

. apparatus; this index is adjusted to the point between Z 

| and A, distinguished by a perpendicular line, and the 

signal having been returned, operations are commenced. 
Let us suppose the tidings to be communicated are these— _ 
‘(O'BRIEN IS TAKEN.” Shock after shock is given, | 
and the index moves on, halting at’ those characters which | 
g 2 { 
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are printed in bolder type, till they are taken down at the 
other end, thus :— 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 
XYZX ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVWXYZ+ ABCDEFGHIOIJKL 
MNOPQRSTUVWXYZ+ ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZxX AB 
CDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
VWXZ+ ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVWXYZ+ ABCDEFGHIJKL 
MNOPQRSTUVWXYZX 

It will thus be seen that there is a comparatively ex- 
travagant expenditure of time and trouble; more than two- 
hundred movements being made for the sake of conveying 
a message that consists of but seventeen characters including 
stops. But when it is remembered that these movements 
are made about as fast as those of the seconds’ hand upon 
a time-piece, it becomes clear that the whole transaction 
would not occupy more than four or five minutes, which 
spread over a distance of as many hundred miles, is really 
not worth consideration. 

To simplify this method of passing a message, the party 
working the telegraph has merely to use a key-board, or 
to turn round a horizontal wheel by means of small pegs 
radiating from it, and distinguished by the several letters 
of the alphabet. Each of these pegs or cogs, in passing a 
certain point, communicates a shock to the wire, which 
causes the index at the other end to start forward in a 
similar manner, marking the self-same letters on the dial, as 
are at that moment under the éye of the operator. 

Our engraving represents a farther improvement on this 
wonderful instrument, by means of which a message is not 
merely passed, but actually printed, the cogs on the wheel 
immediately behind the dial-plate being in fact so many 
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printing types, which press, in the required order, ayainst 
the scroll of paper passing over the roller to the right. 
The following description conveys a very interesting ac- 
count of this invention. 
Jt consists of a framework containing one or more 
type-wheels, the said type-wheels having on their circum- 
ferences, corresponding letters, words, or signs. Confin- 
ing our description to one wheel, we observe that it is 
released from a state of rest, or checked in its revolution, 
by means of the electric circuit being either made or broken 
by an operator stationed at the key-board at the other or 
distant terminus, and the instant a key representing any 
particular letter, word, or sign is pressed down by the 
perscn at the key-board at one end of the line of telegraph, 
the corresponding letter, word, or sign of the type-wheel 
is printed, when a signal-bell rings giving notice of the 
fact at the other end of the line of telegraph, and this is 
repeated continuously without limit as to distance. The 
communications are printed on paper supplied from a scroll 
of unlimited length, from which any portion of the corres- 
pondence may be cut off at pleasure. A slight electric 
power is sufficient to regulate the motion of the whole, the 
machinery being so adjusted that simple weight movements 
give rotation to the type-wheel and paper cylinder, and the 
same power also acts upon the escapement and signal 
bells. 

“There is, however, another power on which much 
depends for certainty in printing the intended letters or 
_ signs; that is, the hydraulic or pneumatic regulator, which 
is so constructed that it is acted upon by the revolution of 
the type-wheel preventing the paper cylinder from being 
put into contact with any other of the letters of the type- 
wheel than such as are required to be printed. The piston 
of the said hydraulic regulator being acted on by means of 
acatch and slot in a cam-wheel, in combination with an 
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: eccentric arbor and lever, each revolution of which causes 
| the paper or the paper cylinder to be forcibly struck against 
7 the said type-wheel, and to be again as immediately re- 
leased, a space being at the same instant made for the 
next letter, word, or sign by the paper cylinder having 
traversed the required distance.” 


q THE LIVING RILL. 

4 In the history of Emmeline Loveday, the narrator loses sight 
’ | of every scene through which the reader has been before con- 
| ducted. Whether he will enter others as pleasing as those 
i) which he has left, cannot be known until it is tried; but we 

a must follow where we are led by our Living Rill, still hoping 
| that we shall meet with lovely flowers, and trees of pleasant 

| | shadow and fragrant blossom, all along its borders. 

The death of little Barbara occurred just before the com- 

) mencement of the present century, and nothing is known of the 

history of Emmeline after that event, till she is found very early 

| ‘In the autumn, just come to reside with her aunt in the city 
| of Bath. 

Emmeline was the daughter of a captain in the royal navy, 
a who, on the death of his lady, had left his child with his sister, 
_ Mrs. Tatterell, a widow of high Bath ton, residing in the Royal 
Crescent, whose character may be thus shortly summed up: 
| She was a clever and consistent woman of the world, and no 

exception to the scripture assertion, that “‘the children of this 
: world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light.’ Worldly persons may understand what she was about 
when she kept her niece out of sight till it was the customary 
| time to introduce her: as to other readers they will do as well 
i without comprehending it. When it is added that Captain Love- 
{ day had not been at home for several years, and was expected to 
return soon, enough has been said to explain the condition of 
the family when Emmeline returned to live with her aunt, who 
it must be admitted, had never cultivated her affections. 

Whoever has resided any time in the beautiful city of Bath, 
cannot fail to bave admired the Royal Crescent, with its 
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majestic half-circle of houses, the beautiful expanse of green 
lawn below it, its extensive view over the city, and the still 
more beautiful prospect of the high grounds over the houses, 
which lift the horizon on the opposite side considerably above 
the elevation natural to a flat country. On this commanding 
position, in the beginning of the present century, were many 
acres of green downs, many groves, and only a few edifices— 
some of which were planted amongst the trees expressly for 
ornament. At that period the ancient baths were accounted 
the centre of fashion, for all pleasure-loving individuals —a very 
Utopia for young persons during the short period in which such 
exist without discovering the fallacy of all worldly and earthly 
seemings. 

To this place we now must follow that gentle young lady 
whom last we saw standing over the mortal remains of little 
Barbara Rokeby; and see her sitting at the breakfast table the 
morning after her arrival, with her aunt, and an elderly lady, a 
' Miss Mitchell, who always made the tea, and was never known 
to contradict Mrs. Lutterell, nor indeed any superior. 

Poor Emmeline had spent several wakeful hours that night. 
in settling with herself how she should best be able to explain 
her resolution of not entering into gay life to her aunt, and had 
not slept till these words had been brought to her mind, as 
suiting her own case, though originally addressed to the Apostles 
by our Lord, when he told them that they should be brought 
before kings and rulers for his name’s sake.—*‘ Settle it, there- 
fore, in your hearts not to meditate before what you shall say, 
for I will give you a mouth and wisdom which all your 
adversaries shall not be abie to gainsay.”’ ( Luke xxi. 14, 15.) 
Soothed with this sweet assurance she had slept, and under the 
same assurance she had gone down to breakfast. 

Mrs. Lutterell possessed, or rather could assume, much 
affability of manners when it suited her, but there was no touch 
of tenderness in her character, and it was well for Emmeline 
that she had none. How often must a feeling person bave felt 
the difficulty of acting in opposition, even under the influence 
of the highest principles, to one who is naturally kind and 
_ obliging, though in a worldly way! 

Emmeline had been some time in the room before the subject . 
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which she dreaded was touched upon, At length Miss Mitchell 
said, 1 doubt not, Miss Loveday, that you are all impatience 
for the opening of the rooms—that you may enjoy your first 
introduction ?” 

“ Absurd!” said Mrs. Lutterell, — “as if I should bring 
Emmeline forward for the first time, before the town fills!’ 

“Of course you would not, ma’am,” said Miss Mitchell, 
“and I am sure that Miss Loveday will curb her impatience 
till you think fit to loose the rein.” 

I will speak now, thought Emmeline; it will be better for me 
to address this lady first, rather than my aunt; I may say more 
to her without seeming to be impertinent. Immediately, with- 
out hesitation, as if under the fulfilment of the promise, she 
stated her hopes of being permitted to keep entirely clear of the 
gay world, in as few words as possible, adding her reasons for 
so doing from scripture itself, before either of her auditors had 
recovered their astonishment sufficiently to interrupt her. 

Miss Mitchell was the first to speak, which she did with 
hands uplifted, and various unconnected exclamations. She 
was cut short however by Mrs. Lutterell, who, looking at her 
niece with an eye of fire, first asked her to repeat what she had 
said, and then stopping her short before she had pronounced 
the first sentence, uttered a sort of hysterical laugh, and then 
added, “‘ Mrs. St. Leger gave me a hint of this, Emmeline 
Loveday, but I did not believe her. Let us, however, understand 
each other; either you submit your will to mine, or I appeal to 
your father, who may be, for aught I know, already in Plymouth, 
and let me tell you that he is not a man to be trifled with; so 
no more-—not another word. If there is any thing which I 
abhor on the face of the earth, it is the sort of cant which you 
have caught up—heaven only knows how; for if I have avoided 
any one thing more than another in your education, it is the 
possibility of your being mixed up with that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, ma'am, certainly,” said Miss Mitchell, “ you have 
never subjected Miss Loveday ——-——”” 

“Enough! enough!” cried the peremptory lady, “now and 
for ever—the Bath season is not begun, and some time must 
elapse before your dresses and those sort of things could be 
ready for your appearance, even if the persons were arrived 
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before whom I should first wish you to beeome visible in the 
world of fashion; and during that time you will reflect on what 
you intend to do, For I repeat that you can neither trifle with 
me nor your father—so no more now.” 

Severely as she had been met, yet Emmeline felt thankful that 
strength had been given her to declare herself without delay. 
She gave all the glory to God, and was enabled to await what 
next should come, in quietness and confidence. 

For several days nothing happened. She was left much to 
herself, and not invited to talk; and she felt that Miss Mitchell 
was useful in filling up all the gaps in her aunt’s discourse. At 
length this aunt presented herself one morning in her niece's 
dressing room with a sealed letter in her hand, addressed to 
Captain Loveday, Plymouth. ‘“ Your father is in harbour, 
Emmeline,” she said; “ but is not able as yet to join us in Bath. 
I heard from him yesterday, and I have written this letter to 


him, informing him of the determination you expressed when 


you first arrived in the Crescent, which determination you have 
never yet formally retracted; but as 1 would gladly spare him 
from needless pain, if you say but one word, I will not send it.” 

“T will say any thing, dear aunt, which will testify how 
gratefully and affectionately I remember your attentions through- 
out my motherless childhood,” replied Emmeline. 

‘*To which you would most gratefully add, if you thought it 
lady-like so to do, that you will counteract, as far as it may be 
in your power, every effort which I have made for your advan- 
tage,”’ returned Mrs. Lutterell, throwing out her hands all 
glittering with jewelled rings, with the air of one who casts 
some despised object from them; and then adding, “ Well! I 
leave you to your father; 1 am not disposed to carry on the 
controversy with you in my own person—au reste—whilst we 
are together, let us live in peace.” 

The letter was sent, and as speedily as the post would allow 
came the answer from Captain Loveday, consisting only of a 
few lines, in which he desired that his daughter might be sent 
with Miss Mitchell, as he did not suppose her aunt would like 
to accompany her to a lodging he had caused to be secured for 
her at Linton, a small and picturesque village in Devonshire, 
whence he might visit her from Plymouth without much expence 
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of time. He requested that the movement might be made 


‘immediately; but added no remarks on his sister’s communi- 


cations respecting his daughter's state of mind, though the cold 
style indicated displeasure. 

The passage from Bath to the appointed place was made the 
next day, according to the Captain's direction. Emmeline and 
Miss Mitchell were received late in the evening at the lodging 
which had been secured, and Emmeline found with pleasure 
that there was a sleeping room provided for her sole use. 

Oar lovely island supplies in few instances a fairer scene than 
that which exhibited itself from the window of Emmeline’s 
chamber, when she opened it in the bright early morning. She 
had acquired from her little Barbara the habit of refreshing 
herself by scripture reading, by rising before the general house- 
hold were in motion, but never before had so fair a page of 
created beauty, in the still natural world, displayed itself before 
her eyes. The village, of which the lodging house formed a 
portion, is situated on a bold eminence richly clad with woods 
towards the sea, and commanding over the Bristol Channel the 
shores of Wales, with the blue mountains dim in the horizon— 
the autumnal tints of the intervening woods adding to the 
variety of the bright colours which adorned the prospect. 

How often does the sentimental philosopher direct his pupil 
to— 

“ Look through nature, up to nature’s God.”’ 
whilst the spiritually-enlightened instructor shows his pupil that 
nature is but an assemblage of often-beautiful shadows, of which, 
ifthe substance is not apprehended, the shadows only supply 
perplexed and confusing imaginations, such as never can direct 
a mind aright. But to the illuminated mind of Emmeline, these 
natural beauties presented many lessons of wisdom, renewing 
her recollection of various sweet passages of scripture of which 
the works of creation form the types, and bringing back in many 
pathetic memories the peaceful hours passed in days gone by 
with the gentle little Barbara. It was ordained by Providence 
that she should enjoy this refreshing influence, for she had 
much, very, very much, to encounter before that sun, then 


shedding its first bright beams on the western hills, should sink 
behind them to its ocean bed. 
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Before that mid-day, the Captain came: he drove up to the 
door of the house, accompanied by a youth in a sort of naval 
livery with a cockade in his hat, who had much the air of being 
in high favor with his master. Emmeline remembered little of 
her father, and the meeting which she then anticipated was 
cruelly embittered to her, in anticipation, by the circumstances 
in which they then stood. She was at an upper window when 
the carriage drove up, and instead of running to meet her only 
parent, she stood, spell-bound as it were, to catch a glimpse of 
him as he alighted. She thought that he looked older than she 
had expected; his figure had spread considerably since they had 
parted, and his complexion was more sun-burned than ruddy. 
He wore a naval uniform, his hair being highly powdered, a good 
deal frizzed in the fashion called aisle de pigeon on each side, 
and tied in a quewe behind. She was too far off to remark the 
most striking feature of his physiognomy—a heavy over-hanging 
brow garnished with immense eye-brows of mingled grey and 
black, though she had not forgotten the impression which these 
eye-brows had made on her young imagination when they were 
only black. 

The Captain having alighted, he stopped a little while between 
the steps of the carriage and those of the house, speaking to 
some one who stood on the latter, giving directions about the 
cooking of some fish which he had brought with him—and very 
shortly afterwards his foot was heard on the stairs. Emmeline 
then, with beating heart, ran to the door of the room from 
whence she had been looking out, and without stopping to reflect, 
threw herself into his arms. 

Though Captain Loveday exhibited no very extravagant cor- 
diality, he kissed his daughter on both cheeks, and made a some- 
what formal bow to Miss Mitchell, at the same time thanking 
her for the promptitude with which she had accommodated 
herself to his wishes. 

The elder lady smiled and courtesied, and drawing a chair 
for the Captain, they both sat down, whilst Emmeline continued 
to stand ; nor was she unconscious of the searching, yet steady, 
gaze which was fixed upon her, or rathering measuring her from 
head to foot, from under the bent brow and shaggy eye- brows of 
her father. She had not courage, however, to break the silence. 
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Captain Loveday, at length spoke, and spoke deliberately, 
and in a deep voice, “Is it true what your aunt writes to me, 
Emmeline, that you and she have had some difference of 
opinion ?”’ 

“Only, papa,” began Emmeline in reply, “‘ with respect to—”’ 
but before she could add, to what, she was cut short by the 
paternal voice in as dictatorial a style as Mrs. Lutterell had ever 
used—*‘I did not ask you, Miss Loveday,” he said, “in what 
respects you differed from your aunt, or your aunt from you; | 
asked you simply whether such differences had or had not 
occurred? You must learn to give strait-forward answers, and 
to reject all extraneous matter from them. I repeat my question, 
‘Is it true that you and your aunt-have had some differences 


_ Of opinion?’” Then, after a short pause, he added, ‘‘ You are 


silent: | suppose that I am to take your silence for assent? 
But I must have a more decided answer to my next enquiry. 
Are you, or are you not disposed upon reflection, to give way to 
your aunt?” 

“Indeed, papa, thinking as I do,” returned Emmeline, “I 
may not—I cannot 

“One monosyllable, Emmeline,” said the Captain, “would 
have answered yours and my purpose much better than such 
vague expressions as ‘ may not,’ and ‘cannot.’ But I presume 
you mean me to understand that you do not choose to give 
way in this matter, whatever it may be, to your aunt? Don't 
interrupt me, but listen to my statement of the alternative which 
is presented to you in case you do not choose to give way to 
‘Mrs. Latterell’s ideas of what you ought to do. She will not 
receive you again unless you submit! You shall not be placed 
on any pension—at least at present, but you must abide with 
me. No comment, if you please.” 

“Miss Mitchell, I beg you to spare your observations just 
now,” he added, addressing that lady, who had already given 
tokens of being about to speak, “I wish to despatch the 
business now in hand as soon as possible, and thus provide for 
its never being again discussed. I have said that, if my daughter 
does not choose to do as her aunt desires, that aunt very pro- 
perly refuses to receive her again; and that the alternative is 


that she must be subjected to my personal guardianship, until 
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I have made up my mind what farther plans to pursue with 
her. The ‘ Hebe,’ the frigate commanded by me, is in need of 
thorough repair; she must be brought into dock, and it may be 
months before she is sea-worthy again; in the mean time, rest 
and sundry needful attentions to health will be grateful to me. 
I have already consulted the most eminent medical man in town, 
and to town I must again repair as soon as I can arrange my 
affairs in Plymouth. I shall stay in London all the winter, and 
I shall take furnished lodgings in some genteel situation, and 
then Emmeline must be with me, if, in the mean thafe she does 
not make proper submission to her aunt. She shall have a suite 
of rooms for herself and her maid; but as I shall seldom be able 
to go out with her, and shall forbid her to go out by herself or 
with a servant, as I have no female acquaintance in town and 
shall never allow of her sitting at the head of my table when J 
have gentlemen-visitors, she must judge whether she prefers 
the prospect of the home which I offer, to that of the other, 
which is still in her power.” 

Here he ceased to speak, looking at his daughter for her 
decision; and on her answering this look by saying, ‘‘I will go 
with you, papa,” he merely added, “ It is enough—we will not 
go back on the past if you please.” Then resuming the con- 
versation, he added, “I return this evening to Plymouth, and 
if Miss Mitchell will do me the favor of remaining in this place 
with Emmeline till I can come for her, she will find, I trust, 
that her services will not be thrown away.” 

During the remaining hours of his sojourn at Linton, Captain 
Loveday, being unconsciously led by the politic Miss Mitchell, 
whom however he heartily despised, became animated, amusing, 
and even almost urbane, in going over his adventures, his alarms, 
and triumphs on the ocean, in so much so, that when he was 
driven away, the elderly dame actually congratulated Emmeline 
on having such a father, whilst that poor girl had the utmost 
difficulty to restrain her tears till she was alone. 

But so far had her heavenly Father enabled her to be a faith- 
ful channel of that Living Rill which had been committed to 
her, and though its course had been through the very heart of 
the town of vanity, as old John Bunyan would have said, yet had 
no enemy as yet been permitted to disturb or divert it. m 


(To be continued.) 
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THE THREE WORDS. 


Tue idea of a sound, scriptural, efficient system of education 
had been gradually developing itself. I knew that I was right in 
two of the three elements, to which I had reduced the business 
of teaching; but of the other, I felt considerable doubt. The 
**Season”’ of Instruction appeared to be but part of some greater 
idea—-it was the mere when, without the Aow. The problem of 
thick and thin sowing, which I had already entertained, now 
came back again in aid of my difficulty, and I set about finding 
out some word that would express at once the proper time and 
manner of education. Like an absent man who looks everywhere 
for his spectacles, while he actually has them on his nose, I 
searched the very depth of my memory for a word which I had 
actually had again and again upon my tongue within the last 
few hours. The wonder-working words were no other than— 
Seed —Soil—and Sowing. 

I told my discovery to my wife, and having been rewarded by 
her own commentary on the question, proceeded thus to develop 
my own ideas in reference to the experience recorded in the 
preceding papers. 

The Seed is the Word, and every one who regards education 
as a means only, and not an end, must see the necessity for im- 
planting this seed in the minds of all. The object of teaching 
is to make men not only wiser, but better; and an educated man 
is no better than an uneducated one, if he have not learned those 
first great principles of truth, to fear God and keep his command- 
ments. How often are we told that education will keep men 
from the gallows or the hulks, without the previous question 
having been settled as to what education really is. He is not 
educated who is taught to read and write, but education “ is that 
of the heart, in the spirit and not in the letter; whose praise is 
not of men, but of God.” Statesmen may contend interminably 
and to little purpose, as to the comparative numbers of the 
taught and untaught who end iife disgracefully in our prisons or 
penal settlements. It is only those who compile their statistics 
with reference to the amount of religion, or religious privileges, 
possessed by these unhappy creatures, who can hope to under- 
stand the question. And taking this view of it there need be 
none of that clashing and crossing of swords, and measuring of 
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lances in which the advocates of mere teaching, as teaching, 
waste their time. An American writer, well conversant with the 
subject, assures us that out of five hundred convicts with whom 
he was brought in contact, only three had ever entered a Sabbath 
school; and in a work entitled, “ England’s Exiles,” by a 
surgeon in the Navy, it is stated that out of nine hundred similar 
offenders, seven only had enjoyed that privilege. Others tell us 
that out of a thousand and sixty-five, only fourteen had been 
Sunday scholars; and out of eleven hundred and twenty-nine, 
but one was at all conversant with Scripture. Can it be doubted, 
after this, that, if the improvement of the world be the object of 
instruction, every system that excludes religion is unworthy of 
the name? Nor is it only in what are called the lower classes of 
society that we see the necessity of Bible-teaching. If individuals 
in the middle ranks are not able to “give a reason for the hope 
that is in them,”’ if hope of any kind they have—what wonder if 
they fall an easy prey to the cunning craftiness of those who lie 
in wait to deceive ? . 

These thoughts led me back to the incidents I have before 
recorded—to John Curtis and his simple wife, who, though they 
lived in a respectable sphere, had no sound, settled principles of 
action, but were entirely at the mercy of Socinianism, Arianism, 
Puseyism, Romanism, or any of the other “isms” which bristled 
round them— 


*“* Like lim’d twigs set to catch the wingéd soul,” 


Then there was poor Emma, “ highly educated”’ as they called 
her, but untaught in the great fundamental truths of Scripture, 
actually beguiled into all the idolatry of downright Romanism ; 
and the whole family of the Walkinshaws flitting and hovering 
over the showy fields of Puseyism, whilst the strange and stern 
Major Goode was just sipping the specious but deadly mixture of 
gospel and opinion prepared by the ball-hunting incumbent of 
Springclose. 

But why should all this excite surprise? They who sow the 
wind, must reap the whirlwind: the fruit is but the natural 
development of the seed, and just as the breeze rises into a 
hurricane, does the bare grain ripen into that body which God 
gives it as it pleases him. As I thought thus, it was with feel- 
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ings of no feeble gratitude that I called to mind the position of 
my own little flock. Not one of them had wandered into the 
thorny ways of heterodoxy. I had, indeed, been under no 
apprehension upon the subject, for we had each prayed with the 
noble army who translated our authorised English Bible, “ Let 
the Scriptures be my pure delight,” and God had heard our 
prayers, and enabled us to rest satisfied in the assurance that we 
needed nothing more. This was the substance of my remarks 
upon the subject of our first word—Seed, though originally 
delivered in a more colloquial form. 

“* But you speak, Charles,”’ ssid my wife, interposing a remark 
at this point—‘*‘ you speak as if the Bible were the only requisite 
for a liberal education. Surely there must be other seed worth 
putting in? History, art, science, and literature of all kinds, go 
to make up a thorough system of teaching ” 

‘Of intellectual, but not of moral training,” said I. “ Intel- 
lect without religion is not only valueless, but highly dangerous. 
Satan himself has been rightly called ‘ Intellect without God.’ 
I am not undervaluing mind, I am only anxious to place it in its 
true position. It matters little how gorgeous may be the super- 
structure, if the foundation be unsafe. Precious stones, if bedded 
upon wood, hay, or stubble, though setin gold and silver, will be 
sadly misplaced, and neither use nor beauty must be looked for 
in such an incongruous and unsatisfactory arrangement. And 
therefore I should say, ‘ Seek first, but not only, the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all other needful things shall be 
added unto you.’ Besides I think, Charlotte, we have seen that 
the good seed of the word alone can sometimes produce great 
men, as we know it did in the case of Bunyan.” 

“Perhaps we have; and now then let us hear something about 
your Second Word—the Soil ?”’ 

“T am no philosopher, Charlotte, though I agree with those 
who call themselves such, when they tell us that ‘ the final cause 
of Mind is to know.’ There is an aptitude in the soil of the 
human mind to receive instruction, just as in the natural soil 
there is a power to stimulate and nourish the seed you cast into 
it. But all soils are not equally calculated to feed the same 
plant; and in a certain sense this is true of all minds. It is not 
every one who can excel as a mathematician, a philosopher, or 4 
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scholar; but in all minds, the religious principle is powerfully 
developed. God made man for Truth, and Truth for man. Let 
him have this, then, whatever else you may withhold.” 

‘‘There seems, too,” rejoined my wife, “to be this analogy 
also in the natural and moral soils. While the plant feeds upon 
the soil, it must not be forgotten that the soil feeds upon the 
atmosphere: if therefore the soil be overrun with weeds, not 
only do these weeds rob the soil of that which it has, but shut 
out the sweet influence of the atmosphere, and thus prevent if 
from receiving that very strength on which there is now a double 
demand. Just so, the human mind, if overrun by the rampant 
vegetation of godless knowledge, is excluded from the blessed 
airs, the dews, the fertilizing rains of heaven, and rendered un- 
fruitful by its very fruitfulness.” 

‘True; and this brings us to our Third Word—our theory of 
Sowing. It is avery common error to suppose that you have 
only to throw in your seed unsparingly to secure a large crop; 
but we have just seen why this is not always the case. If you 
look, Charlotte, at this little table, you will find how sadly some 
of our agriculturists have misunderstood this point, as regards 
natural sowing.” 


1 324 324 | 
1} Bushels, 48 Bushels, | 36 | 

2 sown on an < 45 or for every { 22} 

2: | acre, produce | 40} | bushel sown 163 
3 40 


| Bushels. 


‘| dare say you are right, Charles, but I never can understand 
your tables. I am afraid I have no head for statistics.’ 

‘Well then, let me explain it. An acre of ground, if sown 
with three bushels of corn, would only yield thirteen bushels for 
each one sown; whilst, if only half that quantity had been put 
in, it would have produced thirty-six.”’ 

‘Impossible? What! the less seed sown, the more corn?” 

Unquestionably.” 

“Then if you were to sow even s Sune you might get a still 
larger crop ?”’ 

‘“No: that does not follow. Indeed, our table proves other- 
wise ; for, sown at the rate of a bushel to the acre, the produce 
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is nearly four-fold less. You see, therefore, that Seed and Soil 
are not the only considerations, but due care must be taken with 
reference to the sowing. I was just thinking that our friend, the 
major, furnished a good illustration of the evil of thin-sowing. 
But one set of ideas appears to have been cast into the mind 
of that man, and the crop is certainly anything but satisfactory. 
His parents, sadly afraid of cumbering the soil by putting in too 
much, fell into the opposite error; and poverty and leanness are 
the natural results.” 

“ And on the other hand, Charles, I dare say you are prepared 
to shew the mischief of thick sowing; and that other things be- 
sides the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke 
the good seed, and hinder its development.” 

“Ave; and things apparently innocent in their use, will prove 
often injurious, if not fatal, by abuse. There are such things 
as ‘ Philosophy and Science, falsely so called,’ that overgrow the 
soil, and render it unfruitful. Men may be spoiled now, as well 
as in the days of the apostle, through philosophy and vain 
deceit.”’ 

I had scarcely uttered this remark, when a sharp, pert, rat- 
tat-tat announced a visitor of some pretension. Living out of 
the world as we did, visitors were few and far between, and 
double knocks were things almost unheard of. In a few 
seconds the knock was repeated with variations, and an additional 
accent on the last note. Who could it be? On one point there 
could be no doubt. It was emphatically somebody. 

Another second, and all doubt was cleared up. Doctor 
Shoveller had bowed himself in, and we were exchanging the 
usual civilities. He had come over to ask if | would honor his 
“little place,” by meeting “‘ another of the cloth,” as he called 
him, at Stonecroft, to dinner on that day week. | 

“Fact is,” said he, laughing. “ I don’t know how to entertain 
parsons—they get me sometimes on a wrong tack; but you and 
he can settle theological matters, and leave me the scientific.”’ 

I was to preach on that evening, and consequently declined the 
invitation. 

“Sorry for it--very sorry,” said he, “ but it can't be helped. 
He’s a good fellow, too—capital fellow is Glosenfane !"’ 

I was taken by surprise. ‘Oh!—Ah!”—I ejaculated, for 
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want of knowing what else to say, and perhaps I might have run 
through all the interjections, not excepting ‘‘ Pish! Tush! and 
Fie!” had not my wife seasonably interposed— 

“You can’t put off that service, Charles,” she remarked 
emphatically—so emphatically, in fact, as to settle the matter in 
the doctor’s mind, for he said no more upon the subject. 

‘ That’s a splendid specimen, Enderby,” resumed our visitor, 
after a few moments’ abstraction —“ splendid — gorgeous. I 
shewed it last week to Cloque, and he literally danced round it 
with delight. He exhibits it at the Marquis’s soiree on Saturday.”’ 

What that specimen might be, on which the doctor was so 
eloquent, who could tell? It had, however, been a perpetual 
presence in his mind since the day of its discovery; and as he 
had it always before him, he supposed that every one who had 
once heard of it, or seen it, would retain a perfect recollection of 
the fact. After a few enquiries and explanations, | found that 
he alluded to the fossil foot-prints discovered when we met him 
at the quarry on our way to the Lindens. 

‘I was right,”” he continued—* quite right—the creature was 
a toad—a toad as big as an ox—the Labyrinthidon blatans.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said my wife, laughing, “* he was the original frog 
in the fable; and AZsop was wrong in saying that he did noé 
succeed in his attempt to inflate himself to the size of his rival ?” 

The doctor evidently did not relish the spirit of this remark. 
With him geological discoveries were taboo, or sacred. Resting, 
as they often did, on mere assumptions in the first instance, they 
could not well bear to be roughly handled. And fortunately for 
the abettors of such speculations, the less scientific portion of 
the community generally allow them to have their own way. 
Seeing, however, that my wife was disposed to follow up the 
attack in this instance, I determined to join in it. 

** Well,” said I, ** doctor, you have not yet told me how this 
chirotherium, or labyrinthidon, or marsupial, or chelonian, or 
opossum, or toad, or whatever it may be, is proved to be a reptile 
after it has passed for a mammal so many years ?” 

Whew!” said the doctor, affecting considerable surprise— 
“heigh day, Enderby! What'sall this? But you dont hunt 
me down in this fashion. Have you read my ‘Theory of 
Development ?” You know I am a disciple of La Place; and I 
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think if you will only study my book, you must allow that I 
have proved everything in the world, animate and inanimate, to 
have grown out of a primitive Fire Mist. I have shewn that if”’— 

** One If,”’ said I. 

—* That if such a luminous matter existed, and if’’— 

“ Another If.”’ 

—** Hear me, Enderby ; and don’t interrupt in this way, if you 
please,” exclaimed the doctor with a sly emphasis on the last 
words—“ If nuclei— if little knots of fire—were formed in it, these 
might’’— 

“They might! Come, doctor, there’s If the third ;’’ said I, 
endeavoring to palliate the intrusion by a good humoured laugh. 

It would not do. I could see that the disputant was really out 
of humour. After a short pause, however, he proceeded thus to 
finish his peroration—‘‘ These knots or nuclei might become 
centres of attraction to the neighbouring diffused matter. Such 
centres would receive a rotary impulse, or be set spinning, wher- 
ever as was the most likely case’’— 

“ Oh.” 

What?” 


“I beg your pardon ; pray go on,” said I, very humbly, for I 
had been surprised into the ejaculation. 


——‘* Wherever there was any obliquity in the meeting of the 
opposing currents.” 

‘There are three ‘ ifs,’ and one ‘ likely case ;’ or, if you prefer 
it, four ifs, in your argument, doctor. You must excuse me, 
therefore, if I cannot give you credit for being a very close 
reasoner. Besides, | do not see what all this has to do with 
your metamorphosis of an opossum into a toad ?”’ 

“The doctor launched out into a long and very learned dis- 
sertation on his favorite theory of development, endeavouring to 
show that the earliest efforts of creative power were directed 
myriads of ages since, to the formation of the lowest organisms— 
to plants and zoophytes; that at a later period these merged 
into fish; then came reptiles; then birds, and last of all quad- 
rupeds and man. How, therefore, he argued, was it possible to 
find quadrupeds in those strata of the earth where reptiles only 
ought to have occurred? This theory of his, though easily re- 
ducible to plain terms, he discussed with such a vast amount of 
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erudition and grandiloquence, that: my wife confessed herself 
overpowered, and it was some time before I could see the matter 
in its true light. It would be almost as easy to rehearse all he 
did not say, as all he did—so free, so fluent, and yet so recondite, 
were all his reasonings. It was evident that he had studied in 
Bacon’s three schools— Reading, Writing, and Conversation—for 
be was a full man; a ready man; and, so far as facts went, a 
correct man.” 

He had hurried on to the height of his argument; and was 
just boiling over with energy, not unmixed with a considerable 
share of his natural irascibility, when another knock at the door 
announced a second visitor. 

How often is the homely proverb, “ It never rains, but it 
pours,” illustrated in the experience of such quiet country folks 
as ourselves. For months, perhaps, beyond our mere neighbours, 
and those usually from the lower walks of life, we saw no one; 
and now, within an hour, we were scared from our propriety by 
two double-knocks ! 

Yet in this latter instance, it was not a case of assault and 
battery on the unoffending door, It was an easy, gentlemanly 
knock, just such as might have been expected from the party it 
introduced, who was no other than the Rev. W. L. Singleton. 

The doctor glanced quickly round as he entered, and of course 
checked the torrent of his argument, but it was evident, as soon 
as the usual introductions were over, that he was brooding over 
the by-play of our doubts and criticisms ; and meditating how he 
might retaliate. 

As the business on which Mr. Singleton had called, was some- 
what urgent, though not strictly private, he joined us in a 
conciliatory apology to Dr. Shoveller, and opened it by handing 
me a letter he had just received. It was couched in language at 
once uncourteous and unfeeling, and had reference chiefly to 
Emma Singleton, who was still an inmate of ours, and respecting 
whose early removal to reside with her uncle, now settled in 
England, he had called upon us. Need I add that it bore the 
signature of “ Silenus Glosenfane.” 

‘‘ Scandalous!” said I, re-folding the letter and returning it. 

‘‘I thought so,” replied Mr. Singleton, in a subdued, but 
earnest voice, “ though my judgment is perhaps a little warped 
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upon these subjects. I am glad, however, you go with me. If 
; ever one individual may be justified in speaking ill of another, I 
think in this case it must be allowable. He has pierced me 
through with sorrow upon sorrow; and now he adds insult and 
contumely. If there be a worthless fellow in this world, that 
> | fellow is Glosenfane.”’ 
om ii Though uttered for my own ear alone, these remarks were 
| heard by Dr. Shoveller. Excited as he had been in argument, and 
. still more annoyed by the sudden silence imposed on him through 
iH the entry of Mr. Singleton, he was just ripe for explosion. He 
. 1 rose, when his friend's name was mentioned, and as if to give his 
short spare figure more importance, lifted himself on his toes, and 
f looked hard at the last speaker. Mr. Singleton, unaware of the 
meaning of this movement, rose also, as if instinctively, and 
smiled on his opponent. 
| “ Glosenfane,” said the doctor, in a shrill, petulant tone, “is 
| a friend of mine.” 
| “I am sorry for it,’’ replied Mr. Singleton, “ he is no friend of 
mine.” 
| The doctor's eyes dilated, and as he stood on tip-toe, with lips 
Bt apart, and drawn down at the corners, he looked very like an 
| inquisitive bantam, measuring the prowess of his feathered foe. 
iy “ He shall not be maligned, sir,” said he, “ and I must consider 
that you owe me an apology.” 
“You shall have it,””’ my dear sir, said Mr. Singleton, ina 
| tone of conciliation—*‘ so far as you are concerned, I am sorry I 
| should have used any expression calculated to give pain; but you 
| are at perfect liberty to tell Mr. Glosenfane that I regard him as 
y 5 | altogether wanting, not only in the amenities and courtesies of 
| | | life, but as sadly deficient in right feeling and common honesty, 
a) | to say nothing of Christian principle.” at 
. | Perhaps nothing is so easily madeas an apology. It may be 
| nothing, anything, or everything. We do not undertake to 
| decide to which category it should be referred in the present case; 
5 | "but if it did not satisfy the doctor, it at least silenced him; 
and he took his leave of Mr. Singleton and ourselves, not long 
after, with an astonishing appearance of cordiality. | 
Mr. Singleton then opened out his plans at length; and it was 
arranged, much to our real regret, that Emma should leave us in 
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about ten days’ time, to reside in future—there is always a 
pleasant contingency in the * future” of a young lady—with her 
uncle on a living to which he had just been inducted, with every 
prospect of comfort and usefulness. As we have no wish to 
describe at any length the painful hours of parting, we shall here 
anticipate the scene by saying all we mean to say about it, which 
is just this—that it actually took place at the appointed time, 
and that we hope by and by to hear again of our beloved Emma. 

“ The doctor,”” said I, when Mr. Singleton had left us, “ has 
just dropped into the niche we had prepared for him. We 
wanted an illustration of the theory of thick sowing, and he has 
furnished it. But the knowledge with which his mind is filled 
has, I fear, choked and made unfruitful the better seed that 
might have flourished there. We shall have him turning 
Puseyite like the rest.”’ 

* Never,” said my wife, “ never—he laughs at all religion.” 

“* Well, we shall see.” 


** We shall.” 

And pray what thinks the reader? H. R. E. 
( To be continued.) 


THE DARK SIDE OF INFIDELITY. 


A few days since, on a visit to the Strangers’ Hospital, I met 
with a Scotchman, of respectable connexions, a sailor who had 
left an American ship. He was sitting on the bed somewhat 
poorly. As soon as I opened the door he thus attacked me, “You 
are the man I wish to see. I'll give you a tickler.” 

“What do you intend doing with me? I hope you don’t mean 
to knock me down ?” 

“By argument, sir, that is all. I’m an Owenite,” he conti- 
nued, ‘‘ I have heard Owen reason down eleven clergymen in one 
night.”’ 

“They were greatly to be pitied then; but he did not reason 
God out of the world I suppose?”’ 

— Now look here,’’ said he, “ how could there be light before 
the sun was created? How could God create something out of 
nothing?” 


. 
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Having received a satisfactory reply to these interrogations, he 
paused and looked very inquiringly. 

I saw it was time to ply him with “the sword of the Spirit,”’and 
accordingly gave him a thrust from the Psalms :—‘‘The fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God; ”’ and another from the Apos- 
tle, “There shall come in the last days scoffers, walking after 
their own lusts.” I followed up the blows with passages from 
the law, and from the gospel, closing with an urgent invitation 
to come to Christ by faith and repentance Taking my arm, 
with a changed countenance and tearful eye, he said, “‘I will be 
honest, sir: since I became an Atheist I have not slept well. | 
left some tracts with him,and commending him and the others 
to God, bade him good morning. 

gain we met. He had been drinking brandy, I asked him 
why hedrank. “ To drown my feelings,” was his reply. It only 
rendered him tenfold more miserable. By former dissipation he 
had well nigh ruined his constitution, and he could not bear the 
burning history of his life, revealed as it was by the words he had 
heard in the hospital. His potations, instead of easing his men- 
tal agony, only changed it into horror. He thought himself sur- 
rounded with ministers of vengeance. “ They will cut off my 
head; they have made ready. They mean to put me into the 
guillotine!"” were his painful exclamations. 

I saw him once more. He had in his hand two sheets of 
paper andapen. He hurried past, crying, ‘‘ They will have me, 
they are determined.” 

I have not seen him again, but learned that he had shipped on 
board a vessel for New Orleans. He may have jumped over- 
board before this, as others have done. 

He had a splendid education. His parents live in Scotland, 
and were members of the Presbyterian church. He assured me 
that he had never seen, or felt so much depravity in all his life 
before, as he had since he had become an Owenite. Let 
Owen answer for the sins of his blinded disciples. ‘Let every 
man bear his own burden.” I have often heard it said, that 
sailors are never Atheists, but this is not the fact. 

E.E.A. 
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FOLLOW PEACE, 


Dear Str,—At the present time, when so many states are 
embroiled in domestic or foreign wars, we have great reason for 
devout gratitude to God, that England is exempt from the scourge. 
In the following paper with which I opened a discussion on the 
question—*“ Is War under any circumstances justifiable ?’’—the 
subject is, perhaps, treated with sufficient originality to secure for 
the essay, admission to your pacific pages; if so, it is much at 
your service. Yours, 

Pax. 


Before attempting a solution of this important question, let us 
endeavor to determine its exact meaning. How are we to define 
the term ‘‘ War ;” and what is meant by the epithet “ justifiable?” 

Dr. Johnson, (on the authority of Raleigh,) defines the leading 
ideas of War to be Authority, Force and Resistance. 

Somewhat amplifying this definition of War, then, we may 
describe it to be physical force opposed to physical resistance, and 
acting under some authority out of, and superior to, itself. By 
thus understanding the word, we might get rid of a very difficult 
question —the right of resistance or defence in cases of individual 
attack. As in such instances neither the aggressor, nor the party 
_attacked, act under any other authority but that of their own 
feelings, one important element is wanting; and, consequently, 
no act of warfare, strictly speaking, is committed. 

If, again, we take the term “ War,” in its larger sense, and 
apply it to all outward violence, whether organised or directed by 
any superior power or not, we may fairly evade the most impor- 
tant part of our argument, inasmuch as outward violence does not 
always imply that malice aforethought, which constitutes the very 
soul and spirit of war, as commonly understood. An Irishman is 
said, with some justice, often to knock down his friend out of 
sheer love and goodwill; and even in national wars, all outward 
civilities and courtesies between the contending parties are scru- 
pulously observed, and neither officers nor men cherish any real 
ill-will towards their opponents. 

In the latter case it may be said, that the contending armies 
referred to, are merely the machinery of war ; that the war spirit, 
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which is what we mean by war, emanates from a higher source ; 
and that the rival powers who originate that war are really, and 
in heart and soul, at enmity the one with the other. 

Now, absurd as this idea of fighting by proxy must appear to 
all thinking minds, it seems to be the only principle upon which 
the quarrels of nations can be explained. For it is certainly 
more absurd to suppose that any mortal hatred can exist between 
the combatants— between men who have never before seen each 
other; men often of the same nation, and oftener of the same 
religious creed ; men entirely ignorant of the principles for which 
they are contending, and who, if they know the cause of quarrel, 
have no means of forming a correct opinion upon it. We must 
therefore, I think, of two absurdities, choose the least, and allow 
that war is the development of a spirit of envy, anger, or revenge, 
conducted upon certain principles systematized under that con- 
veniently ambiguous phrase—“ the Law of Nations.” 

Passing over the absurdity of war, let us now consider whether 
it is under any circumstances justifiable. By “ justifiable,” we 
mean “defensible by law or reason.” 

Now, with all due deference to Reason, we think with Bishop 
Horne, that it was made to learn, and not to teach; to be ruled, 
and not to legislate. And this opinion we believe to be con- 
firmed by history and experience. What was reasonable under 
feudalism, is not reasonable under our present constitution. 
What is reasonable to the barbarian in the present day, is not 
reasonable to the civilized or the christianized man. Reason even 
on one side of the Atlantic, and’ reason on the other, are two 
very different things; and yet this reason is to regulate the 
machinery of war! | 

True it is that Reason, schooled by Revelation, is a safe guide; 
but abstract reason is no guide at all; or, at all events, such a 
guide as will be followed only by those who place the pupil above 
the master; the servant above the mistress; the child above the 
parent, or the people above the government. 

If then we have shewn that Reason is not a safe guide in regu- 
lating our duty with regard to war, we have nothing left by which 
to determine whether it is justifiable, but an appeal to law. 

Now, law is a large term ; but as we are all met here to-night, 
upon the common ground of Christianity, it may, perhaps, be 
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sufficient for our purpose to decide the question by a reference to 
Christian law as developed in the gospel *, Christ. 

I propose then to shew— 

1. That war is utterly at variance with the genius and spirit 
of Christianity; and 

2. To refer to those particular texts which are commonly sup- 
posed to bear upon the subject. 

God is a God of Peace; Christ is the Prince of Peace; the 
gospel is the gospel of peace; and if there be one thing more than 
another characteristic of that gospel, it is the spirit of peace that 
breathes through every page. The promise of peace ushered in 
its advent ; and Christ's legacy of peace marked its close. From 
beginning to end it denounces the war spirit in all ite phases and 
developments; swellings or angry risings; confusion or angry 
feelings; envyings or angry thoughts; strifes or angry words ; 
wranglings or angry arguments; fightings or angry acts; mur- 
ders or angry issues. It is in fact a system of love and peace, 
worthy both of its author and its consummator; and viewed 
merely as a book of great universal principles; it is undeniably 
opposed to war in spirit and practice. 

Yet it will be allowed that these general principles ought not 
to outweigh any direct and express commands to the contrary, 
that may be found in God's word; and this leads me, in the 
second place, to refer to those particular texts which are com- 
monly supposed to bear upon the War Question, 

St. James beautifully details the philosophy of wars and fight- 
ings. He tells us that a spirit of ambition and aggrandizement— 
a desire to become masters—lies at its root ; that bitter envyings 
and strife in our hearts will soon develop themselves in words, 
leading us to false-glorying and lies against the truth, which he 
denounces as “ earthly, sensual, and devilish ;” nor will the mis- 
chief, fearful as is its present stature, stop here. The desire thus 
generated will break out into wars and fightings, which, instead 
of satisfying, will only inflame and foment further outrage. Not 
only, indeed, has he told us what war is, but what it is nof. It 
is not from above: it forms no part of the pure, peaceable, and 
gentle wisdom of the gospel, and can never yield satisfaction like 
the favor and the gifts of God. 

But our war-champions tell us that the Saviour, on his own 
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declaration, came not to bring peace on earth, but a sword, and 
to sow dissensions and quarrels, amongst even near and dear 
relatives. But how was he to do this? Simply by bringing into 


_ a dark world that light which it was determined not to compre- 


hend. The Sun of Righteousness cam no more shine into the 
filthy heart of man, without arousing all its evil passions, than 
the natural sun can throw its glory over the stagnant pool without 
exhaling its corruptions. Offences must come: and come they 
did ; but he by whom they came was not the unoffending Saviour, 
but the guilty and convicted sinner. 

Again it is urged that, in one case at least, our Saviour recom- 
mended the use of the sword. The words occur in Lwke xxii. 
35, 36. “ When I sent you without purse, and scrip, and shoes, 
lacked ye anything. And they said, nothing. Then said he 
unto them, But now he that hath a purse, let him take it, and 
likewise his scrip : and he that hath no sword, let him sell his gar- 
ment and buy one.” 

Now here is apparently a very strong case for the advocates of 
war. ‘True, our Saviour says nothing as to the employment of 
the sword; but if we are to understand his words literally, we 
must, I think, allow that it was meant for use. At all events, it 
was not only to be worn, but to be bought; not only to be pur- 
chased, but to be purchased at the sacrifice of a garment, cer- 
tainly very useful, and probably indispensable. A sword then 
Christian. 

Now for the counter-argument. If our Saviour spoke literally, 
his directions were, to say the least, very singular. The disciples 
were to take with them money, food, and arms; but weré to been 
their garments and go without shoes! 

But figuratively regarded, how complete and beautiful are these 
directions. The wide world they were to traverse would not 
only refase all necessary temporal supplies, but would be arrayed 
against them. We are not, however, left here to mere conjecture: 
the inference that Christ was speaking figuratively is inevitable, 
since he tells his disciples, in reply to their eager but unsanctified 
rejoinder, either that two swords were enough for the whole 
eleven, though each was to take One, or that they had said 


enough to shew that they entirely misunderstood his meaning. 
(To be concluded next month.) 
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COWPER’S RHYMING EPISTLE. 


Tue substance of the following letter from the poet Cowper 
to his friend, the Rev. John Newton, has been long before the 
public. But the subjoined copy, from the original autograph, in 
the collection of the late Mr. Upcott, contains many paragraphs 
not found in the ordinary editions. They are printed in italics 
for the sake of distinction, and refer mostly to the gossip of the 
time and place when and whence the letter was written, for 
which reason, it is most probable they were suppressed. by 
Hayley. But, as more than half a century has elapsed since 
in making them public. 

The elluéions to eventd eh at this distance of 
time are not easily intelligible. ‘ Poor Mr.. Peace,” ‘and 
possibly, “ Page and his wife,” appear to have taken umbrage at 
the plain and faithful preaching of Mr: Newton, who was:at this 
period domiciled in London, but who, now and then preached in 
his old pulpit. ‘‘ Silver End,” was the name of an obscure part 
of Olney, at the entrance of whieh Cowper's house was situate, 
so that he could easily have caught a glimpse of Mr. Scot 
in transitd. Mrs. Jones, one of the few neighbours admitted fo 
the society of the poet, was mo other. than the sister of the 
amiable and accomplished Lady Austen, whom she had; just 
about the time at which this letter was written, introduced to 
Cowper, and whose acquaintance she was desirous of farther 
establishing by the proposed pic-sic in the spinney, «» Her 
Jones Mister,” 
view of Olney. 

written 1791, thoagh corretiy given the printed copay ten 

you have read, you may seratch: your ‘head, and say, I suppose, 
there's nobody knows, whether what I have got be verse'or not-— 
by the tune and the time, it ought to be rhyme, but if it be,.did 
you ever see, of late, or of yore, such a ditty before? The thaugnt 
did occur, to me and to her; as' Madam and I, did walk act fy, 
to Weston Park.” 
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The news at O'ney, is little or noney; but such as itis, I send 
it, viz., Poor Mr. Peace, cannot yet cease, addling his head, with 
what you said, and has left parish church, quite in the lurch, having 
almost swore, to go there no more. 

Page and his wife, that made such a strife, we met them twain, 
in D......¢ lane, we gave them the wall, and that was all. For 
Mr. Scot, we have seen him not, except as he pass'd in a wonder- 
Sull haste, to see a friend in Silver End. Mrs. Jones proposes, 
e’er July closes, that she and her sister, and her Jones Mister, and 
we that are here, our course shall steer, to dine in the spinney, but 
Sor a guinea, if the weather should hold, so wet and so cold, we 
had better by far, stay where we are; for the grass there grows, 
while nobody mows, (which is very wrong.) so rank and long, 
that so to speak, 'tis at least a week, if it happen to rain, e'er it 
dries again. 

I have writ Charity, not for popularity, but as well as I could, 
in hopes to do good. And if the Review'r, should say to be sure, 
the gentleman's muse, wears methodist shoes, you may know by 
her pace and talk about grace, that she and her bard, have 
little regard, for the tastes and fashions, and ruling passions, 
and hoydning play, of the modern day, and though she assume, 
a borrowed plume, and now and then wear, a tittering air, ’tis 
only her plan, to catch if she can, the giddy and gay, as they go 
that way, by a production, on a new construction, and [she] has 
baited her trap, in hopes to snap, all that may come, with a 
sugar plumb, his opinion in this, will not be amiss, ’tis what I 
intend, my principal end, and if it[1] succeed, and folks should read, 
till a few are brought, to a serious thought, I shall think I am 
paid, for all I have said, and all | have done, though I have run, 
many a time, after a rhyme, as far as from hence, to the end of my 
sense, and by hook or crook, write another book, if I live and am 
here, another year. 

I have heard before, of a room with a floor, laid upon springs, 
and such like things, with so much art, in every part, that when 
you went in, you was forced to begin, a minuet pace, with an air and 
a grace, swimming about, now in and now out, with a deal of 
state, in a figure of eight, without pipe or string, or any such 
thing, and now I have writ, in a rhiming fit, what will make you 
dance, and as you advance, will keep you still, though against 
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your will, dancing away, alert and gay, ‘till you come to an end 
of what I have pennd, which that you may do, e’er Madam and 
you, are quite worn out with jigging about, I take my leave, and 
here you receive, a bow profound, down to the ground, from 
your humble me, C, 

P.S. When TI concluded, doubtless you did, think me right, as 
well you might, in saying what, I said of Scot, and then it was 
true, but now it is due, to Him to note, that since I wrote, Himself 
and Hoe, has visited we. 

July 12th, 1791, [1781.] 

PUNCTUALITY. 


Mr. Epitror,—As I presume that the Youths’ Magazine is 
read by many Sunday school teachers, I send you a short paper, 
written at the request of one of our suburban Unions, the 
history of which will at once explain the reason of my 
sending it to you, and furnish a much-needed, and I hope, 
profitable lesson. 

Some little time since, I was requested to prepare an essay for 
a periodical meeting of teachers—of course at a very short 
notice, as those who are themselves dilatory, are always the 
most noted for hurrying other people. I, however, consented, 
choosing a theme which, I hope you will allow, was not very 
inappropriate. 

Five minutes before the time appointed, I was at my post, and 
having waited till nearly five minutes after, without the pleasure 
of meeting any of the teachers, or even the secretary himself, I 
left my compliments with the door- keeper, and a message to the 
effect, that I had gone home again; thus, perhaps, giving them a 
more effective lecture on the importance of punctuality, than I 


should have done, had we actually come into contact. 
| Yours faithfully, 
T. F. 
Time, as an element of order in Sunday schools. 


If time be “the stuff life is made of,” it is highly desirable 
that it should be rightly divided and appropriated. The wisest 
of men tells us there is a time for every thing; and every day's 
experience proves the value of his remark. For a good thing, if 
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done at a wrong time, becomes as thoroughly bad, as if done in 
a wrong spirit or an improper manner. God's commendation, 
too, is pronounced on those words only which are spoken in 
season—not on those which are uttered ou? of it. 

But valuable as the right appropriation of time is thus shewn 
to be, its right measure and division, are of nearly equal im- 
portance. It has been well said that if we lose an hour in the 
morning, we may run after it all day without overtaking it. Yet 
this carelessness is a very common fault among Sunday school 
teachers —not, perhaps, to the extent of an hour—but often to 
no inconsiderable portion of time. Five minutes’ procrastination 
will push every thing out of its proper place or proportion, as 
really, though not to the same extent as sixty, and occasion as 
much confusion and disorder, amounting not unfrequently to the 
entire subversion of all comfort or usefulness. 

I am not speaking now of a want of punctuality only in com- 
mencing Sabbath school exercises. The spirit which I am anxious 
to correct, pervades every part of those exercises, dislocating and 
deranging all the movements of machinery which ought to be 
exact as clockwork; and actually doing mischief where good 
only should be thought of. 

Bat as the worst feature (which I shall therefore mention first) 
I would dwell particularly on this want of punctuality—this 
utter disregard and recklessness of time—as concerns the com- 
mencement of Sabbath school duties. There are many secre- 
taries, and superintendents, and moderators, who practically 
recognize the heathenish notion that time was made for slaves, 
and for slaves only—who come dawdling to their duties, five, ten, 
twenty minutes after the proper time, and who yet expect their 
brother-teachers, and their young charge are to do nothing till 
they arrive. Multiplying the minutes thus wasted, by the 
number of souls kept waiting, how many hours are squandered 
in this way every Sabbath? 

Yet, this I do not hesitate to say, so far as my limited ex- 
perience has extended, is acommon evil in Sabbath schools. 
Indeed I have often thought that it must be a recognized 
principle with teachers, especially as it pervades one of their 
favorite hymns — 

* The clock has struck—I cannot stay—’’ 
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I should think not. Why! instead of being still at home to 
hear it, every thorough teacher should have been with his class, 
waiting the signal to commence operations five minutes before the 
first stroke was given | 

Nothing is so self-propagating as this spirit of procrastination— 
this want of punctuality. Often from injudicious kindness, or 
false delicacy, the superintendent, or teacher on whom it devolves 
to open the school or meeting, will give his fellow-teachers, as it 
is called, a few minutes’ grace, or in other words, wait for their 
assembling beyond the proper moment of beginning. The in- 
evitable consequence of this will be, that those who came late, 
will go away with the idea that they were, after all, in very good 
time; and on the next occasion, come still later. But clocks 
and watches ought to be the regulators of time—and not the 
caprice, or indulgence of the teacher. 

Nor is it only the due observance of time in this sense that 
demands the attention of Sunday school teachers —its notation, 
or punctuation, in such a way as to be obvious to the whole 
school, must be attended to. Many who have correct ideas on 
the subject in their own minds, go through their duties in such 
away as to leave no impression of the kind on the minds of 
others. The commencement of the service, and the transitions 
from one part of it to another—from prayer to singing, or read- 
ing; or, vice versa, are very often not sufficiently marked. 
Without any call to order, or any intimation as to what is about 
to be done, the hymn is given out in a low, monotonous, tone of 
voice; and it is presently discovered that the same voice has 
crept half way through the chapter, or is just about concluding 
a prayer. Instead of this, there should be a military smartness 
about the speaker; and a marked modification and emphasis in 
all he says and does. Everything should have its fime—its head, 
body, and tail—and not form a soulless congeries of words like 
a legal affidavit, or a nonsensical tissue of false and contradictory 
pleading. 

Bad as this indifference to time is in itself, it is usually 
symptomatic of something worse. It indicates, very generally, 
a dreamy, moody, indefinite, state of mind, as if every thing were 
cloudy and indistinct within, and the service of the Sunday 
school so far from requiring the whole man to be put forth in 
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thought and action, were a painful, but necessary passage of 
still-life, which if gone through at all, might as well be dreamed 
over, as prosecuted with all ee eee 
for the glory of God. 

Strange as the statement may appear, : have myself actually 
met with teachers so entirely heretical as to a belief in-clocks and 
watches, as not toknow at what time this or that service ought 
to commence. Such expressions as “‘a little after nine,’"—*“ about 
three” —“ six, for half-past,” have been frequently elicited in 
réply to enquiries on the subject; and I once encountered a 
teacher on the look out for some one to address a meeting, the 
sum and substance of whose knowledge was thus versified by a 
waggish friend :— 

He wanted a person —he didn’t know who, 

Who lived near another, he didn’t know, too; 

To ask him to go—he didn’t know where, 

To speak to some people—who wouldn't be there; 

And when asked the time, said he thought it might be 
A little before—or, perhaps, after—three. 
| Weknow pretty well what such meetings are likely to be—an 
old man, whose face is as familiar as the walls themselves, with, 
perhaps, a grandchild at his knee, and the individual who takes 
care of the room, are endeavoring to look as much like an 
audience as possible, when, ten or twelve minutes after the time 
appointed, the teacher or speaker: comes in. A hymn is given 
out; and though there are but two or three voices to join in it, 
is heard by the good woman next door who, like an apt scholar, 
has so well learned the art of disregarding time from her teacher, 
that she puts no faith whatever ‘in her old dutch clock, but 
thinks when the tuné strikes up, it must be time to move. 
She, therefore, joins the little party; and by twos and threes, 
the congregation drops in afterwards, so that there are no less 
than twenty or thirty present just as it is time to leave off. 

Warmed by such a cheering spectacle, the speaker goes on 
till all are fairly tired out; and the impréssion which appeared 
to have been gradually deepening up to a certain point, grows 
weaker and weaker, till it is quite smothered by the restlessness 
or drowsiness that gathers like a cloud over the little anditory: » 
Here, again, we see a new phase of this censurable disregard 
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of time, not less common than..the .other, ..To know when.to 
begin; when to change the scene, and,..when,to,close it, are 
points well worthy the serious attention of .all Sunday/school 
teachers ; and if these hints, rude and ungracious as they may 
seem, though meant in all kindness, should in any way assist in 
remedying the evils complained of, the writer will not regret 
that he has been invited to meet you om the present occasion. 


THE STRAWBERRY STAIN. 


In the United States there are ministers sent by the Sabbath 
School Union into different. parts of the country to, preach. to 
children. They are called children’s. ministers, and. very dearly 
did I love the one who used to-come into, my father’s. neighbour- 
hood, though he often had occasion to reprove me or some of my 
companions. An account.of his being born .again he once re- 
lated, and I am sure I shall.never forget,it.:, Well, the children’s 
minister said he went one Saturday, with a number of his com- 
panions, into a field to gather strawberries. When he had eaten 
as many as he wished, he thought if he only had something to 
put them in as the other boys had, he would gather some for his 
mother and sister; but as he had nothing, one of. the boys:said, 
“Tear a leaf from one of your books, and twist it into a pottle;” 
Taking his bag from his shoulder, he drew out his spelling- 
book: his fly-leaf was gone. “If,” thought he, “I tear a leaf 
from this, I may lose my spelling lesson, and get a bad mark for 
not knowing it; I will take one from my English Reader.”” 5o, 
putting back his spelling-book, he took. his, Reader. out, when, the 
same thought came to him as before, and he could not make up 
his mind to tear a leaf from any of his» books till: he: saw: his 
Bible. “Well,” thought he, “this is the largest book of them 
‘all; I shall never read it through; and I am sure I shall not miss 
a leaf if 1 tear it from the middle.” He therefore opened it at 
Isaiah, and took out the leaf on which is the 55th chapter; og 
he made into a little pottle, and filled with strawberries. 

‘When the boys had filled their baskets, they all started for 
home. This little fellow bad to go alone across the field, and as 
he went along, feeling very lonesome, he began to eat his straw- 
berries, till at length he had eaten all but one. One stuck upon 
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the side. He unrolled the paper and put it to his lips to get it 
off. When he had done so, he was about to throw away the 
leaf when the bright red stain of the strawberry caught his eye, 

He looked at it, and read, ‘‘Seek ye the Lord while he may be 
found, call ye upon him while he is near.”’(chap.lv.6.) Turning 
over the leaf,the red spot was on these words, “ He is despised 
and rejected of men.”’( chap. liii. 3.) 

“What can this mean,” he asked himself, “‘ Who has borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows?’’ Who is it that was ‘“‘ wounded 
for our transgressions,’ and by whose “stripes are we healed?” 
I believe it means Jesus Christ. He then read all that was on 
that side of the leaf, turned it, and read till he came to the straw- 
berry stain at the 6th verse, when he burst into tears; “Oh!” 
thought he, “how wicked I have been tearing this leaf from 
my Bible; and if I had thrown it away, God might have been 
angry.” He kept the leaf, and read it many times, until at 
length he felt himself so much a sinner that he ventured to tell 
his sister, and ask her what he must do to be saved? She pray- 
ed with him, and for him; and though every night and morning 
he had been accustomed to say his prayers, yet, until now, he 
had never prayed with his whole heart. The issue was that he 
obtained pardon and peace, and became a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. 


Mrs. ADAMS. 


- 


SOME PARTICULARS OF REY. ISAAC BRIDGMAN. 


Mr. BripemMan, when about eighteen years of age, was taking a 
walk with a friend on the afternoon of Sunday, May 18th, 1807. Ob- 
serving many persons going into the church of St. George, Southwark, 
where the Rev. J. Wilcox was then preaching, he was induced to follow 
them. The clergyman took his text from Isaiah i. 18.: ‘* Come now, 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord: though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” 

The sermon was accompanied with Almighty power,—it reached 
his heart,—he was awakened, convinced of sin, and brought to true 
repentance. 
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The following letter was written by the Rev. John Wilcox, on being 
informed by Mr. Bridgman of the interesting circumstance. 


Epsom, Oct. 3, 1809. 
My dear young friend in Christ,— 


The first moments of leisure are now come, and I cheerfully 
devote them to hold converse with you about the most important of all 
concerns, those of the immortal, never-dying soul. The account you 
are enabled to give me of God’s gracious dealing with you demands 
my gratitude, and excites my thankfulness; that I, a poor, unworthy 
minister of Jesus, who do not deserve to be named in the ministry, 
should have been in the smallest degree instrumental in your conver- 
sion, is an additional cause of praise. It cannot but be highly grati- 
fying to me to perceive that your views of the economy of redemption 
are clear and scriptural, and, I trust, [ may confidently say, you have 
had a better teacher than man, Yes, my dear friend, the Lord appears 
to have done great things for you already, whereof | rejoice, and he 
will do yet abundantly more, even till his grace has matured you for 
endless glory. Nor is it a matter of small comfort to me to observe 
how entirely you ascribe the praise to that Being to whom alone it 
belongs. I am a great debtor to divine love and mercy, like yourself, 

d, like you and all mankind, by nature, knew not God, but was called 
in his time out of darkness into the marvellous light of his glorious 
gospel, and commanded to go forth from among my relatives and con- 
nections, reproached and persecuted, they of mine own house being 
my greatest foes, to a distant part of the kingdom, there to teach and 
to preach Christ crucified. In a mysterious manner I have been 
brought to London, against my prayers and contrary to my wishes; 
but when I hear of such effects being produced by one who has no- 
thing but plainness of speech and integrity of design to recommend 
him, I take encouragement that I am brought hither for some good 
purpose. Although your communication cannot but strengthen me, 
receiving the account of your conversion as I do, to be a voice from 
Heaven, saying “‘ Go on;”’ yet lL have much additional cause of thank- 
fulness, that I am not puffed up with pride; through great grace, J 
am enabled to‘give the honor.to whom alone it is due, and join you 
in ascriptions of lively praise to the God of all power, It should 
seem from your description, that you were very far gone in the paths 
of infidelity. I congratulate you, my dear fellow-sinner, that the Lord 
hath put a bridle in your mouth, and a hook in your nose. 

This brings to my memory a circumstance which once took place 
in my native county. Two gentlemen (my acquaintances) were be- 
nighted on their return home; their path led down a prodigiously high 
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hill; the night was dark as pitch, a calm and still atmosphere, when on 
a sudden a flash of lightning shewed them that had they taken one 
step more,—for they were on the verge of the rock,—they must have 
been dashed in pieces. Now is not this something like your case spi- 
ritually? You were going on satisfied with your path, you had got to 
the brink of the pit, infidelity had led you on in its darkness to the 
precipice; one step more, and you might have perished eternally: then, 
in that critical moment, the light of the Holy Spirit flashed on your 
mind, and you were enabled to see and avoid your danger;—Halle- 
lujah ! to him that hath loved you, and snatched you as a brand from 
the burning. You request my advice as to the future. This may be 
comprised in a few words: make the law and the gospel your constant 
subject of reading; never go into the world without previous prayer, for 
he who does is lixe a sailor putting to sea without his compass; never 
retire to bed without a a grateful acknowledgment of God’s goodness 
through the day; these are well known duties, but too frequently neg- 
lected, even by professing Christians. Be not high-minded, but fear; 
fear lest you should be betrayed iuto lukewarmness or false security. 

One said, ‘Thou hast made my mountain so strong, that I shall — 
never be moved,’’yet he fell. To guard against backsliding into the 
world, “remember Lot’s wife; " to preserve you from falling, call*to 
mind the sin and contrition of Peter, ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall.” To encourage you under persecution, 
frequently think on those who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises. When you are tempted, look up to Jesus who was tempted 
in all points, like as we are; and he has directed us to the use of the 
same weapons, to resist the devil and his wiles-—“It is written.” 

When you are in darkness, and have no light, for you must not ex- 
pect uninterrupted sunshine, then lean on Jesus Christ, have faith on 
him, and you will go on conquering through his grace, which is suf- 
ficient for you, and shall be given in every time of need. Finally, be | 
unwearied in waiting on the Lord,in public and private; let Joshua’s 
resolution be yours; let your light shine forth; never be ashamed of 
your master, but let your actions, like a livery, proclaim whose service 
you are employed in, and try on all suitable occasions to win souls, 

Remember me in your approaches to a throne of mercy, and believe 
me, my dear fellow-debtor to unmerited love, 

Your servant in Christ Jesus, 
JOHN WILCOX, 


Mr, Uridgman became afterwards, not only an eminent ebriatian, 
but an efficient minister of the Gospel, In 1814 he went to Oxford, 
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and was ordained in 1821. The following letter written by him at 
that period contains a graphic and interesting description of his early 
labours. It was written to another clergyman from his first cure in 
the Forest of Dean :— 


Near Trinity Church, . 
Forest of Dean, Gloucester. 
April 18, 1821. 
My dear Friend, 

An opportunity presenting itself, 1 embrace it with pleasure, 
to let you know of my welfare. You have heard, I presume,that I had 
commenced my ministry, and that, blessed be God, under favorable 
auspices; I have a pleasant and healthy country, a large commodious 
church, a crowded and attentive congregation, and several instances of 
success, and the presence and blessing of God, in my own soul, and 
on my labours; for all these good things I wish not to be proud, but 
desire to be thankful. From the first I took my Bible, and my Bible 
only, into the pulpit, although I was strongly recommended by several 
to take large notes; and so kind was my Master, whom I wished to 
serve better by this practice, that I did not hesitate in my whole 
sermon, nor did my memory fail me; and instead of being daunted at 
the appearance of a large assembly, I was encouraged the moreto 
declare to them the unsearchable riches of Christ. We have the cross 
erected on several prominent parts of the church.—God forbid that 
the pulpit should be the only place where it is not raised. I seldom 


preach the terrors of the Lord; or if I do, in each sermon, it is but 


briefly. I find that a warm and faithful representation of a Saviour's 
love and pity to poor sinners will much sooner humble them, and it 
makes me weep tears of joy to behold as I do, every Sunday, the big 
tear rolling down, or wiped from off the cheek, whilst I am telling them 
of the tender love and mercy of the great Redeemer ; nor, so far as I 
ean discern, are their affections merely excited by a pathetic recital, 
to which I make no pretension; but the plain tale of Christ crucified 
for poor lost sinners reaches their hearts, and tears of gratitude and 
love testify they not only hear attentively, but believe; and not only 
believe, but feel deeply interested in a truth so momentous. Henee [ 
am determined, God being my helper, to know nothing among men 
but Jesus Christ, and Him erucified, Salvation by Him was my first, 
and I wish it to be my perpetual, theme, 

I began my firet sermon with a verse of Dr, Watta, Salvation! oh! 
the joyful sound,"'and it proved so to some on that occasion, My 
firet text waa, Unto you la the word of this salvation sent.’ After 
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the exordium, I shewed—First, their need of salvation; secondly, the 
nature of it; thirdly, the author of it: and, lastly, addressed the peni- 
and the young, and to each I said, as a messenger from God, and as 
his ambassador, ‘‘ To you is the word of this salvation sent;” but to 
you, careless sinner, 1 have no pleasing message. Turn ye from 
your evil ways, humble yourselves before the Almighty, and seek for 
pardon through the blood of his Son, and then it will be my pleasing 
province to say, “‘to you also is the word of this salvation sent.” 

This is a very brief and imperfect epitome of my first sermon. It 
was delivered in weakness, and though not with much, with some trem- 
bling; but the power and blessing of my Master accompanied it, and 
some of the people were turned to the Lord. I attend the Sabbath- 
afternoon. 

Last Sunday evening I was 2 not Seldsproaching, but I was garden 
and road-side preaching; three rooms opening to each other were 
crammed, and as the window was opened near where I stood, the peo- 
ple in the garden, fronting the house, could hear me; and how it did 
delight me to see them stand with open ears and mouths, and I trust 
hearts too, to receive the engrafted word, which is able to save their 
souls, It was grateful to my feelings, yet required great grace to 
keep me humble, to be met on thé road a mile before I reached the 
place, and an hour before service, by several wishing to be further in- 
structed in the things belonging to their eternal peace; and, on my 
‘Feturn, although, being heated by the crowd and the exertion, I stayed 
some time, yet several waited to tell me,in their plain way,that they 
began to see the necessity and loveliness of religion. Oh{ that these 
assurances of usefulness may not be as the early cloud and the morn- 
ing dew, but may they be strong and abiding. We have four, and 
next week shall have five, evening lectures, besides one at the church, 
which Mr. B. and myself alternately take. We also meet the children 
of the Forest school, and of Hope Mansel, two evenings in the week ; 
and from ten till four every day, Saturday excepted, I pay pastoral 
visits to the sick, the aged, and infirm, who from distance eannot at- 
tend the public means; and we call on others who wil] not, but whom 
by persuasion we hope to allure, The only time I ean depend on for 
study is an hour after tea—which, as it is late, is our last meal—and 
before breakfast ; however, I thank God that hitherto I have always 
been prepared with more than I have had time to say in it. A text 
strikes my mind with some force,—I write down two or three main 
divisions, and then preach it over in the forest; for, though the popu- 
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lation is large, they lie seattered in small hamlets at a considerable 
distance from each other. 

Thus, my dear friend, I have at length attained the highest summit 
of my earthly wishes; namely, a constant habitation in the house of the 
Lord. I may well say, with Nehemiah, “‘I am doing a great work,’’ 
and I feel—oh! that I may always feel—my need of great grace to do 
it rightly ; I exceedingly require it at this time. The people are 
affectionately devoted to a faithful ministry, and some of them have 
expressed themselves in such a way, that I have felt it my duty to say, 
‘‘Do not, | beseech you, speak well of your minister to his face;” 
“pray for him, but do not praise him.” 

1 was taught, the day after my ordination, that popularity would be 
dangerous to me. A fellow-candidate went with me to the top of 
Gloucester Cathedral—it is very lofty—and whilst he could stand firm 
without holding, and could even put his head between the balustrades, 
I was so dizzy that if I had not held by an iron, I must have fallen, 
“*Oh! Lord!” I cried, “make me and keep me humble,” for 


“ He that is down needs fear no fall— 
He that is low, no pride ; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.” 


We have very respectable society—respectable because truly devoted 
to God, as well as in comfortable circumstances. Though a stran- 


ger, have met with the greatest cordiality and kindness, and judge 
that I have every reason to be truly thankful to God for sending me 
here. ‘The fields are white to harvest, and if 1 work whilst it is called 
to-day, many may be gathered into the Heavenly Garner. In attain- 
ing the end, I shall suffer pain, but,with divine assistance, shall count 
it, in this work, sweet to live and sweet to die.. I pay particular atten- 
tion to the young, and personally, and at suitable length, address them 
from the pulpit, for it must be acknowledged that by far the greater 
part of sermons are not adapted to the capacity of young persons, and 
besides, through the craft of Satan, young people imagine that sermons, 


as well as religion in general, belong to their parents, and.to older — 


people, and so arise a listlessness and indifference, and inattention to 
the subject, even if they could comprehend it, when attended to; but 
if they are personally addressed with a“ Now, my dear children, I have 
something to say to you,” they open ‘their eyes and listen, wondering 
what the preacher has to say to them; they hear,—‘‘faith comes, by 
hearing,”’ and since I have been here, I have found that to speak to the 
children is a very likely method to interest the parents; they are 
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pleased with the notice taken of their children, and if the counsel be 
lost upon them, perhaps the parents receive it themselves. Indeed 
this has been the case already ; the arrow which I aimed at the young, 
without totally missing them, has reached the hearts of others. Last 
Sunday morning, for instance, in preaching from “ Fear not, little 
flock,’’ I was telling the children how kind our dear Shepherd is ever 
to the lambs of his fold, and when I had done, two persons came and 
told me how much they had been comforted and strengthened in their 
souls, by that part of the sermon. One of them had come seven miles, 
and had intended to have gone elsewhere; but the Providence of God 
directed her to the Forest church, and gave her that comfort and joy, 
which she said she had long sought in vain. Another person, as I was 
informed by his wife, who had led a very careless and dissolute life, and 
who had often heard the terrurs of the Lord with unconcern, and even 
with a kind of daring opposition, went home after the above discourse, 
gentle as a lamb, weeping contrite tears of godly sorrow, that he had 
been so ungrateful and rebellious to his Heavenly Shepherd, whose 
tender love and compassion he had heard set forth before him. I am 
very thankful for these and several particular instances of God's favor 
to this people. Indeed there seems to be a general—oh! that it may 
be a lasting—interest exited in their souls about salvation. The 
apparent thirst for hearing the word of God, and the profound attention 
paid,are such as I never witnessed. I augur good from this, because 
where there is a desire for grace excited, I hope, I believe, that that 
desire will be satisfied. You will excuse the egotism of this letter, 
but it was unavoidable, unless I had written on foreign subjects. 
Your affectionate friend and brother in Christ, 
ISAAC BRIDGMAN. 


Mr. Bridgman, for reasons of which we are not informed, seceded 
from the Church of England, and became in after life minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Walworth, Surrey, at which place he died in 1844, after 
a life of much usefulness, in the full assurance of faith. Though he 
suffered long and severely from the distressing nature of his illness, 
his end was eminently peace. 

These particulars are extracted from a small pamphlet issued by 
Jackson & Walford, entitled “ Miscellaneous Papers, published as an 
appendix to the Dying Experience of the late Rev. Isaac Bridgman, 
a.u.”" which with the former work here referred to, deserves the serious 


perusal of all who attach importance to the experience of those who 
have tasted of God's grace in Christ. 
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POETRY. 


TRUST IN GOD. 


Tuov art, O Lord, my only trust, 

When friends are mingled with the dust, 
And all my loves are gone. 

When earth has nothing to bestow, 

And every flower is dead below, 
I look to Thee alone. 


Thou wilt not leave, in doubt and fear, 
The humble soul, who loves to hear 
The lessons of Thy word. 
When foes around us thickly press, 
And all is danger and distress, 
There's safety in the Lord. 


The bosom friend may sleep below 

The churchyard turf, and we may go 
To close a loved one’s eyes : 

They will not always slumber there ; 

We see a world more bright and fair, 
A home beyond the skies. 


And we may feel the bitter dart, 
Most keenly rankling in the heart, 
By some dark ingrate driven : 

In us revenge can never burn ; 
We pity, pardon; then we turn, 
And rest our souls in heaven. 


’Tis thou, O Lord, who shield’st my head, 

And draws’t Thy curtains round my bed ; 
I sleep secure in Thee : 

And, Oh, may soon that time arrive, 

When we before Thy face shall live 
Through all eternity. 


Percival. 
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Poetry. 
A PRESENT HELP. 


“ The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him.” 


“T would, but cannot pray,” 
Lord, teach me! day by day, 
Thy grace impart ; 
Pour thy rich blessings down, 
Incline my heart to own, 
My God, Thou art! 


Teach me to feel the need 

Of Christ, who deigned to bleed, 
My soul to save : 

Let me not spurn his love, 

Thy Spirit from above 
Give, as he gave. 


Thy righteous wrath forbear, 

Oh, may this humble prayer 
To thee ascend! 

Be Thou in life and death, 

E’en to my latest breath, 
My guardian friend. 


Shield me from every ill, 

Be Thou my refuge, till 
Earth's storms are o’er; 

Oh, let thy still small voice, 

This drooping heart rejoice, 
Lord, evermore ! 


Check every vain desire, 
Kindle within a fire 
Of holy zeal ; 
Let me look up to thee 
For aid, where’er I be, 
’Midst woe or weal. 
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Poetry. 429 


“MOTHER, I LOVE You!” 


(The dying words of a child, ) 


Moruer, I love you,”"—but mine eyes 
Are closing fast in death ; 

Cold damps are on my pallid brow, 
And shorter grows my breath — 

Yet, in this awful, solemn hour, 
My spirit turns to thee, 

For thou hast been my friend and guide 
From earliest infancy. 


** Mother, I love you,”—earthly things 
Are fading from my sight, 
Their joys and sorrows all are past, 
Like bygone dreams of night ; 
But, unforgotten still remain 
Your kindness and your care, 
Who shielded me through youth’s gay hours, 
From many a fatal snare. 


‘“* Mother, I love you!” He who died, 
Revered his parent too— 

His latest glance was turned on her, 
And mine shall be for you: 

Thy gentle hand my pillow smooths, 
Thine arm supports my head, 

Kind watchfulness and tenderness 
Surround my dying bed. 


Oh, how unlike my Saviour God, 
When hanging on the tree! 

No mother from his brow wiped off 
The dews of agony— 

No cooling drink assuaged his thirst, 
But mockery, taunt, and sneer 

Were offered by the murderous band, 
Who were assembled near, 
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But I, surrounded by my friends, 
Shall softly sink to rest; 
Faith lights the darksome vale of death, 
And fills with joy my breast; 
Mother, farewell! when life is oer, 
God grant that we may meet 
On Canaan's blest and radiant shore, 
In bliss at Jesus feet! 
Farnham. Annie Waite. 


THE CHRISTIAN EXILE. 


( Written by the Rev. I. Bridgman, a few weeks before his last 
illness.) 


Where is that summer, with eternal sun? 
Resplendent glory! ne’er beheld on earth ; 
And when to us this weary life is done, 
Where is that region with its hallowed mirth? 
Far from this low, dark land. 


Where is the temple of Jehovah shining— 
The sacred portals, and the joyful strains, 
Where all the spirits of the just combining 
Sing loud hosannas on those blisful plains? 
Far from this low, dark land. 


There where the Seraphim and Cherubim, 
The ancient prophets, and the hoary seers, 
And martyred saints, join in one sacred hymn, 
With all the ransomed from this vale of tears, 
Far from this low, dark land. 


There is that summer and that temple shining, 

Prophets and martyrs, saints and seraph there, 
Where Jesus is; in Heaven all combining, 

Shout his high praises, and his glory share. 
Spirits, immortal! haste from earth away 

To realms of love, and joy, and endless light— 
To mansions shining in perpetual day, 

Where is nor sin, nor woe, nor death, nor night, 

In our Emmanuel's land. 
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Poetry. 431 
EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY LOVE. 


Content, hope, friendship, make the life of man, 
His happiness is measured by their span, 
But love's the noblest, richest, and the best, 
Like a calm isle on ocean’s troubled breast ; 
A green oasis ‘midst the desert sand, 

Or well of water in a thirsty land ; 

Then, oh! if earthly love be found so great, 
What richer goods in heavenly love await, 
This turns the desert to a fruitful plain, 

And speaks the troubled waves to rest again, 
Gives gushing fountains to the thirsty soul, 
And makes the weary, wounded spirit whole. 


M. M. F. 


COME TO CHRIST. 


“Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the Sons of God: Beloved, now are we the Sons of God.”— 
1 John iii. 1, 2. 


Tue wanderer no more will roam, 
The lost one to the fold hath come, 
The prodigal is welcomed home, 

O Lamb of God, in Thee! 


Though clad in rags, by sin defiled, 
The Father hath embraced his child, . 
And I am pardoned, reconciled, 


O Lamb of God, in Thee! 


It is the Father's joy to bless, 
His love provides for me a dress, 


A robe of spotless righteousness, 
O Lamb of God, in Thee! 


Now shall my famished soul be fed, 
A feast of love for me is spread, 
I feed upon the children’s bread, 

O Lamb of God, in Thee! 


Yea, in the fulness of His grace, 

He puts me in the children s place, 

Where I may gaze upon his face, 
O Lamb of God, in thee! 


— 


Poetry. 


I cannot half His love express, 
Yet, Lord! with joy my lips confess, _ 
This blessed portion I possess, 
O Lamb of God, in thee ! 
It is Thy precious name I bear, 
It is Thy spotiess robe I wear, 
Therefore, the Father's love I share, 
O Lamb of God, in Thee ! 
And when I in thy likeness shine, 
The glory and the praise be Thine, 
That everlasting joy is mine, 
O Lamb of God, in Thee! 
COMING TO CHRIST. 


“* Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.”—John vi. 37. 


Just as I am—without one plea, 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am—and waiting not 


To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 
Just as I am—though tossed about 
With many a conflict —many a doubt, 
“ Fightings within and fears without ;” 
O Lamb of God I come! 
Just as 1 am—poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need in thee to find, 
O Lamb of God I come ! 
Just as I am—Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve : 
Because thy promise I believe, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 
Just as | am—Thy love, I own, 
Has broken every barrier down : 
Now, to be thine, yea, Thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 
Bichersteth's Manual of Prayers for the Young. 
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WATER COURSE AT PENRITH. 


Brsuop StrRicKLtanpd, to whom the inhabitants of 
Penrith are so much indebted for water, was a prelate of 
great abilities who came to the see of Carlisle in 1400: he 
was a firm adherent to the interests of the reigning prince 
Henry the Fourth, and took a very active part in the com- 
mission issued for the arrest and imprisonment of all 
persons professing their dissatisfaction in the then settle- 
ment of the crown. He died on the 30th of August, 1419, 
and was interred in the Cathedral at Carlisle: his monu- 
ment is still to be seen in the north aisle. 

The name of this great benefactor to Penrith is still 
greatly revered, the water having been brought, at a great 
expence to him, from a distance of between two and three 
miles. He purchased the right, of the family of Vaux, 
who possessed Caterlin, for as much of the water of the 
brook Petterell as would constantly run through the eye of 
a millstone. The water flows into a stone reservoir, which 
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is fixed in a wall of the same materials, situated in a back 
street of Penrith, and near the east end of the church. A 
Greek inscription is sculptured on an impost of red free 
stone, placed over the reservoir: it implies a perpetual 
possession, or an estate for ever, alluding to the gencrous 
and free gift of the water to the inhabitants of Penrith, by 
the above-named prelate. 


THE LIVING RILL. 


Ovr Living Rill has left behind it, in the dim and misty 
distance, all those fair and fragrant natural scenes through which 
it wound its way in the beginning of its course, this being per- 
mitted, perhaps, lest even the believing ones should be led to 
fancy that created beauty is in some way necessarily connected 
with, and not merely the faint and passing shadow of, that 
which is spiritual. 

The scene is entirely changed since we closed our last number 
at Linton, in the lovely county of Devon. The present opens in 
a handsome lodging-house in a fashionable street of the great 
metropolis, where we may find the gentle Emmeline located in a 
suite of rooms entirely devoted to herself, attended by a female 
servant who aided her to dress, and the same boy who has been 
before mentioned, and who had changed his character from a 
naval officer’s footboy to a lady’s page. The rooms beneath 
those of the daughter were occupied by the father, and never 
visited by the daughter but when summoned so to do by him. 

The captain had never been much accustomed to female society, 
and hence was by no means acquainted with the ways of women, 
decidedly setting them down to be much inferior in their intel- 
lectual capacities to persons of the other sex; he had, perhaps, 
in consequence of this supposed feebleness, very strict ideas of 
female propriety, and though he would not have objected to his 
daughter being introduced into public in Bath, yet he would not 
hear of her going out in London without himself. That she did 
not desire to do so, he did not believe; for from the first he had 
refused to enter into what we may call the rights of her dispute 
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with her aunt, but he settled this matter in his own hard mind 
by the plea that if her life in town were dull, it was her own 
fault to choose it—he had not forced it upon her: it was open at 
any time, as he told her more than once, for her to return to 
Mrs. Lutterel, and she had only one trifling concession to make. 

Nothing could be more monotonous, more uninteresting, than 
the life to which Emmeline was condemned during the first 
weeks of her sojourn in London; she was required to attend her 
father at the breakfast-table, which was set out with as much 
ceremony as if he had still been in the state cabin in the Hebe, 
and two men servants were constantly in waiting. The captain 
was delicate and deliberate in his appetite, and often studied the 
public news at table. Sometimes before Emmeline withdrew, he 
appointed an hour to take her out to see some spectacle, but even 
these excursions were made in silence. She did not often dine 
with him, and seldomer spent the evenings, and it was but little 
relief when she did so, for the worthy gentleman was a perfect 
adept in minute fault-finding, and perhaps in the whole round of 
petty domestic annoyances there is none greater than such as 
proceed from the minute critic, who is always finding fault with 
the arrangement of a sentence, some imaginary flaw in manners, 
or the disposition of a knot or a brooch. 

Captain Loveday had his ideas on all these matters, and he 
had always prided himself in having his “‘ Hebe’’ trimmed in the 
most perfect style. Now he was exercising his faculties as a 
martinet upon his daughter for a while, to the utter extinction of 
all that sweet vivacity with which she was naturally endowed, and 
which the delightful views of religion she had received from on 
high, could not have failed to render more permanent than youth 
itself. Thus it seemed at first that her father was unapproach- 
able by any effort of daughter-like love, whilst the maid, a 
foreigner, who had been chosen for her, proved to be a papist, 
and was so on her guard as not to be tempted on any account to 
hear a chapter read from the Bible, though Emmeline procured a 
French copy on purpose; and as the youth Damien was so near 
her in age, she did not dare to attempt more with him than to 
give him a Bible, encourage him to read it, and speak before him 
on the subject of religion, when there was any third person 
present whom she could venture to address. 
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But was it possible for the spring of life within thus to remain 
hidden in one of such natural spirit and strength of character 
as Emmeline, though it might have been said almost to have 
done so for many months with little Barbara? No, no, it could 
not be; and that grace which is from-above, taking hold of her 
natural affection for her father, urged her, after they had been in 
London a few weeks, to make some effort at first to break 
through the frost which was hardening between herself and her 
only parent; and next, to ascertain whether, through the divine 
favor, she, in her weakness, might not be made a channel of 
grace to him, as little Barbara had been to herself, and the poor 
despised Jocelyn to Barbara? 

“He is not in good health, my poor father!”’ she said to 
herself, “ his hair is mixed with grey, the lines of age are be- 
ginning to shew themselves; he may soon be called away from 
me, and when we are parted, oh! how may I regret the lost 
opportunity!’ Full of these thoughts, she knelt and lifted up 
her heart in silence to her heavenly Father again and again. 
Nor did she pray in vain; she was enabled to trust in him who 
said, “‘ Whatsoever thou shalt ask in my name I will do it.” She 
asked for courage and strength to deal with her parent—and it 
was given her; and she asked, but too truly believing that if 
he were not actually an infidel, he was more than careless on 
religious subjects. 

The first attempt made by the pious daughter to win her way 
towards an easy communication with her father, was as little 
encouraging in its result as it well might be. She chose the 
time when she was at the dinner-table with him, several servants 
being present; and she selected such occasion, because she had 
observed that in their presence he treated her with more atten- 
tion and politeness than when they were alone together. She 
had but one clue, and that a very imperfect one, to guide her on, 
for it did not promise to lead her to the desired end, and yet it 
was her only hope. On usual occasions, her father never ad- 
dressed her, and seldom condescended to reply to any remark of 
hers. She must first then, she was assured, contrive to gain his 
attention, and accustom him to the habit of conversing with her. 

The clue she possessed was this: the first day of their meeting 
at Linton, the silly, but worldly-wise, Miss Mitchell, whom she 
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knew he heartily despised, had contrived to draw him forth in 
conversation to a degree that rendered him an agreeable, if not 
an instructive companion, and the theme she had chosen was 
the navy, and more particularly such parts of it, its ships, its 
officers, and its battles, as were connected with himself, 
Captain Loveday. 

The gentle daughter had since observed the effect such me- 
mories had upon her father, and it was to win his attention that 
she determined to try her power in drawing him out. 

‘* Dear Sir,” she began, affecting an ease which she did not 
feel, ‘‘ some days since, you were telling a gentleman, in my 
presence, of a very perilous situation which you were in on the 
Baltic, soon after you took the command of the Hebe; I was 
called out of the room just as all the guns of Elsinore were 
open-mouthed upon you; I long to hear how you escaped ?” 

“‘ Perhaps,’”’ returned the captain, after a somewhat pro- 
tracted interval, “if I were to explain the movements to which I 
had recourse, Miss Loveday, you might afterwards understand 
about as much as you do now.”’ He was in the habit, before 
servants, of always using the same formal address to his daughter. 
It was not, therefore, this cold formality, but the sneering, con- 
temptuous tone, which chilled her heart; but the Living Spring 
within her, however, animated her again to the contest, and she 
replied with forced cheerfulness, ‘‘ You forget, papa, that I am 
a sailor's daughter, and understand nautical matters by intuition; 
I must hear how you got out of that difficulty at Elsinore.” 

‘‘What wine is this, Ramsey ?’’ growled the captain, as, in- 
stead of answering his daughter, he held up a full glass of some 
red liquid between his eyes and the lamp, glaring at it from 
under his bent and bushy eye-brows, with an expression of con- 
centrated indignation. 

The butler answered respectfully, but so steadily, as to prove 
that he was not to blame, even if the liquor were nothing better 
than sloe-juice; and silence being restored, Emmeline resumed 
her efforts, though, to use a nautical phrase, on another tack. 
‘‘ Well, papa,” she said, “if you will not tell me the issue of 
this business in the Baltic now, I must have patience. Mrs. 
St. Leger,—you know whom I mean, Sir,—used to say that I was 
a very pattern of patience, otherwise, she would add, I could never 
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have borne as I did with one of my little school-fellows, whom 
no one else liked, but that child never really tried my patience, 
for she was the sweetest companion I ever knew,—she was 
always ready to converse with me, papa—and it is very pleasant 
to live with any one who will enter into discourse with us.” 
“Or any one,” replied the captain, whilst seeming to be en- 
gaged in mixing up some condiments in his plate, “who will 
hear one talk, Miss Loveday; but unless a person can speak to 
the purpose, it is not always so agreeable to act the auditor.” 


This speech he followed up by another appeal to Ramsey, the 


subject on this second occasion being Chili peppers, the captain 
asking him how he contrived to discharge the heat from every 
sample which he brought to table. 

But Emmeline was not to be so baffled; her motive of action 
was a glorious one, and her courage was not to be overthrown 
by any difficulties which a human being could throw in her way. 
The spirit of truth left her not in doubt, that if she persevered 
in her attempts to draw out her father towards herself, she could 
not but succeed even in a natural way, for she could not believe 
that there were not some strata of paternal affection lying below 
the deep bed of rubbish which the world had heaped upon it. 
Nobly and gallantly then did she pursue her purpose, not only 
until the meal was finished, but till the wine and biscuits were 
placed on the table afterwards ; and agreeably with her purpose, 
she continued to speak on, not suffering any symptom of fear or 
uneasiness to betray itself, and yet, as divinely’ guided, conform- 
ing all she said to what she thought her sullen father would 
approve if he could approve anything. 

She was fully aware that had it not been for the presence of 
the servants, she would have been met with more than looks of 
displeasure and astonishment at her change of manner, which 
visibly glanced from beneath the eyebrows, and she was still 
wondering how it would be when the attendants were gone out, 
when the captain, having asked her if she would take a glass of 
wine, and been refused according to wont, added, mach in his 
usual tone—*“ I shall be absent all the evening, Emmeline, and 
not be back again till you have retired.” 

“Then, papa,” answered the daughter, rising hastily and going — 
round the table to him; “then, dear papa, I shall wish you & 
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good night now,” and kissing his cheek instead of his hand as 
he had used her aforetime to do, she flew up to her room to pour 
forth her feelings in a flood of tears, though under the persuasion 
that this first effort had passed off much better than she could 
have expected. 

How often does the feeble champion of the cross sicken and 
faint through many discouragements in the middle of his course, 
and it is perhaps well it should be so, that all the glory of man’s 
salvation, and man’s conversion from first to last, may be given 
to him to whom only it is due. But thrice blessed are they who 
are made able to persevere unto the end of their earthly course! 
These are they who shall be set as jewels of light in the crown of 
their Redeemer, and amongst those blessed ones was that fair 
daughter of whom our narrative now speaks, and who now is 
gathered high in salvation, around that goodly company of pious 
sons and daughters of which the old rhyme thus speaks, when 
enumerating the hosts of the redeemed— 

‘‘ And there were those who pass’d life’s blooming year 
Beside the mournful couch of parents dear, 
Renouncing all the joys of early days, 

To serve their God and sing their Saviour’s praise!” 

Such strength and courage were added to Emmeline, that in a 
little, a very little time, ‘the rugged frost of her father’s nature 
began visibly to melt before her sweetly winning daughter-like at- 
tentions, and she was greatly assisted, through the Divine favor, 
by an illness, which somewhere about the end of the month of No- 
vember confined her parent to his couch. The disease was rheu- 
matic gout, and he required some one to be constantly rubbing 
one or another of his aching members. No one could do this 
_ service to his satisfaction but Emmeline, and when she was 
weary, his favorite Damien. Most wonderful were the means by 
which the circumstances related in the foregoing pages were 
rescued frum oblivion in this present state of man’s existence, and 
that information brought to light which can be only given in an 
abridged form in the present number; for gladly, were space 
allowed, would the narrator tell how for many months the sweet 
young daughter used to bear with her irritable parent, whilst he 
remained in utter helplessness upon his couch, and how at length 
she opened boldly out to him the whole statement of those 
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glorious truths which had by the Divine appointment passed to 
herself from little Barbara. Often with the little Bible in her 
hand, the Bible which had come from Horace, did she trace up 
that little stream of living waters in the presence of Damien, as 
far as she was able to do, and thereby taking occasion to dilate 
on such views of Divine love as, with the Spirit's light shed upon 
them, produced a very decided effect upon both of those accus- 
tomed to hear her; working ultimately an effectual change 
through the regenerating influences of the Divine Spirit, in the 
hitherto thoughtless youth, and bringing the haughty captain of 
the “‘ Hebe” to a stand in the midst of a high and honorable 
worldly career. 

And now, at the point where we perceive the tide of our Living 
Rill preparing to burst forth in two new lines, we must conclude 
our present number, hoping, if so permitted, to carry on our 
subject in that for the ensuing month. M. M.S. 


(To be continued.) 


THE THREE WORDS. 


Ir was a lovely morning in October. The sky was bright, and 
the wind blew softly from the south-west. There was a crystal 
clearness in the atmosphere, and the scant and parti-colored 
foliage fluttered and twittered in the sunshine, as if every leaf 
were a living thing entrusted with some earnest secret for its 
fellow. The robin sat on the topmost bough of an old apple 
tree beside the window, and jerked out his rapid and abrupt 
music, the light wind every now and then ruffling the flaming 
feathers of his distended throat, or startling him as it lifted the 
yellow leaf from its slender hold upon the bough, and launched 
it, like a fairy boat, upon the sunny air till swaying to and fro 
for a few seconds, it lighted on the garden path where its fellows 
lay huddled together beside the flower borders. 

There are few months in the year lovelier than a fine October; 
and certainly no season so favorable for recreation out of doors. 
The height of summer is too hot ; the depth of winter, too rough 
and cold; the spring, too enervating; and the warmer days of 
autumn too exhausting. And this day, the ninth, seemed above 
all others, the most inviting that could have been selected for @ 
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long country ramble. Recalling to mind the challenge that had 
been thrown out many months ago, when driven by stress of 
weather in to the road-side ale-house, as already mentioned, it 
occurred to me that I could not do better than devote the 
morning to a visit to Spring Close, that I might see with my 
own eyes, what Puseyism in our part of the world really was. 
I was the rather moved to this by the melancholy intimations I 
had since met with, of its proselyting tendencies, and accordingly 
made up my mind to set out on this mission, provided there was 
likely to be service in the church I intended to visit. It was the 
festival of St. Denys, and I had, therefore, little doubt of the fact, 
as that very notable saint and martyr has found a place, not only 
in the Romish, but the British calendar. 

My walk lay amongst scenery which possessed few command- 
ing attractions, but at this lovely season every thing was full of 
beauty. The fields, the hedges, the streams, and the many- 
colored woods were fraught with a thousand endearing associa- 
tions, and where the solitary trees skirting the roadway and 
alternating with corn-ricks and thatched roofs flamed out in 
their liveries of crimson and gold, against the dark neutral tints 
of the back ground, they formed such a picture as can only be 
met with in happy England, in its happiest aspects. I was 
walking beside a clear stream flanked with old willows, whose 
hollow and twisted stems would have furnished some good 
studies for the artist; the banks were high and rugged, but not 
so high that I could not see distinctly the bright sand and 
pebbles lying in its bed. The surface, as it rippled on, was 
daintily embroidered by catches of sunlight, and the shadows of 
these ripples waved on the shining sands, faded, and disappeared 
alternately. Now and then a fish shot like an arrow through 
the water, or lay motionless and as if dreaming, near the oozy 
stones that lined the stream, and as my shadow crossed it, hid 
himself in one of the many breaks and chinks formed by the 
over-hanging cliff. The grasshopper was still noisy in the long 
grass, and as I passed, flirted his filmy wings and threw himself 
into the broad sun-light, describing a semicircle in the air and 
returning to the bank he had just left, a few paces in advance. 
In the hedges, the bramble was thick with blackberries ; and the 
sloe, covered with its rich bloom, clustering in beautiful profusion 
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round its armed stem, gleamed pleasantly from amidst its 
long, straggling branches. The blackbird chuckled as he flew 
forward, keeping always in advance, and occasionally a covey of 
partridges rose from the stubble, scaring me by their well-known 
clutter, from my day dreams, and causing me to follow them 
through the air, as they floated on, and on, and on, against the 
dark back ground of the picture. 

Many, but not weary, were the miles I traversed that morning, 
after leaving the pleasant companionship of that stream. There 
was such a delightful freshness in the air, that I never dreamt of 
| weariness, and it was really with surprise that I saw before me 
, at the distance only of a few small fields, the grey tower of the 

| | Church of Saint Fabian, Spring Close. It stood, as country 


| | 1 churches often do, on a gently rising ground which I was already 
. " ascending. To my left, distant a full mile from the church, 
His stood the old quaint building of red brick, which I have before 
| | described as the domicile of the Rev. Silenus Glosenfane, 
distinctly visible through the lofty trees before it, now almost 
denuded of their foliage. The huge gilt vanes glittered in the 
, sunshine, and the old lions keeping watch and ward on the 
entry gates might be distinctly seen against the dark mass of 
brickwork behind them. The solitary bell of St. Fabian was 
tolling at measured intervals, and though I saw no signs of an 
assembling congregation, I made no doubt there would be a 
full service at the church. 
I had selected this day in preference to the Sunday, that I 
might the better estimate the character of the congregation. 
Those who live in cathedral towns must have noticed the vast 
disparity existing between a week-day and a Sabbath service. 
In the former case, those only attend who consider it in the light 
of a duty—who are really followers of the ordinances and insti- 
tutions of the church “through evil report and good report ;” 
whilst in the other, those who have any form of religion, think 
they may as well worship with all possible appliances, and 
consequently go there in preference to any more humble place of 
worship. The result is that the Sabbath service is thronged, 
while the week-day prayers are almost entirely deserted. I had 
calculated, therefore, that all whom I might meet with at church 
to-day, would be thorough-going tractarians, and that I should 
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consequently be enabled the better to judge of the mischiefs con- 
sequent on this new doctrine. 

The church was soon reached, and I was glad to find, that I 
had arrived nearly half an hour before the time of service. In 
old churches there are usually a great many snug little nooks and 
corners, where the worshipper, though almost out of sight him- 
self, may yet see much that goes on from the desk, the pulpit, 
and the altar. In one of these, I intended to ensconce myself, 
after having walked round the edifice and narrowly inspected 
every part. I need scarcely say that much of it had been “ new 
done” since the induction of Mr. Glosenfane. Theold screen and 
rood-loft had been restored, the chancel had been newly paved 
with encaustic tiles, a vast deal of carved wood-work had been 
introduced, and two hagioscopes had been cut away behind the 
pulpit and the reading desk, in order to enable the audience in 
the north and south aisles to obtain a view of the altar-piece, 
which consisted of a very fair coy from one of the old masters. 
The pews had been so far modified as to bear some resemblance 
to the stalls in our cathedrals, with the exception of two snug 
little parlors, one on each side of the chaacel, which were fitted 
up with all the appointments necessary to make devotion as easy 
as possible. One of these belonged, as I found on enquiry, to 
the vicar; the other to the lay patron of the parish. The roof 
which had, until lately, been hidden by a false ceiling, was now 
laid open; and the cherubim blowing hurricanes through 
absentee-trumpets, intermixed with quaint corbels, and lions 
making pantomimic faces, were again exposed to view in all the 
glory of mediseval art. The altar was covered with a splendid 
cloth, and suitably “dressed,” for the occasion. From the 
centre, rose a large gilt cross, with lighted candles on each side, 
and two immense nosegays just in front of them. The flowers 
composing these, with the exception of what appeared from the 
distance at which I viewed them, to be a cluster of snow-berries 
in the centre, were all of blood-red hue—principally dahlias, 
though I was informed they would have been peonies, had the 
season of the year allowed it. These were symbolic of martyr- 
dom, and implied that St. Denys, whose festival they graced, had 
thus sealed his testimony to the truth. The white buttons, I 
was since told, were a small species of mushroom sacred to the 
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same saint, and known to botanists by the name of Agaricus 
lactifluus, or milk-white Agaric. 

Having completed my survey of the place, and the congrega- 
tion beginning to assemble, I retired to a small recessed seat, 
formed by the projection of the organ gallery over the west 
entrance of the church, which I found on looking up, was orna- 
mented with a profusion of oak carving surrounding a very good 
copy of a Madonna and child. The church was entered, as I 
have remarked, from under this organ loft, and as the congrega- 
tion from the time of their entrance, kept their faces towards 
the altar at the opposite end, I had an admirable opportunity of 
seeing every thing without being seen myself. 

The two first who entered the church after I had taken up 
my position scarcely deserve special mention. They were 
farmers, characteristically habited in black coats and waistcoats, 
drab shorts, and top boots. One of them wore a broad-brimmed 
hat, and had a tough cough that called forth so distinct an echo 
from the old roof, that you looked up instinctively to see whom it 
came from. Then followed a fashionably dressed lady of about 
thirty, leading a girl of eight or ten years old dressed like an 
opera figurante; and immediately behind, a somewhat younger 
lady acting apparently as cicerone to a fine manly fellow of about 
five and twenty, who seemed little moved by her attentions, but 
walked on abstractedly, looking carelessly about him. The first 
couple I recognized as the wife and daughter of the incumbent, 
and as the others followed into their seat, I at first conjectured 
they were some relations of the family. The lady, indeed, had 
all the insinuating sleekness of Mr. Glosenfane, and was in other 
respects so like him, that I had no doubt she was a younger 
sister. But who was that frank, hearty, happy, and yet deeply- 
thoughtful friend who accompanied her. As he looked leisurely 
round on the paraphernalia of the place, greatly to the discom- 
fiture of the young lady who seemed kindly solicitous of inducting 
him into all the proprieties of Puseyism, there was an expression — 
of something like contempt upon his fine countenance, which 
soon, however, broke up, and rolled off, like an April shower 
merging into sunshine. 

My attention was called away from the contemplation of this 
interesting group by a sharp, querulous voice outside the porch, 
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followed by one or two smart strokes upon the pavement, and in 
walked a bustling little fellow in black, with a stick under his 
arm, looking round him inquisitively, as if he expected the very 
stones and timber of the place to welcome him. He paused just 
within the door, and looking severely down upon a huge slab of 
grey marble which had once apparently covered an altar-tomb, 
gave it two or three pokes with his stick, just as I have seen a 
connoisseur in such matters do with a piece of Christmas beef 
before negociating a purchase. Having satisfied his curiosity, 
the old gentleman walked on, bowed quaintly to the Glosenfanes, 
and took his seat in the corresponding pew of the chancel. 
About half a dozen persons, none of whom I was acquainted 
with, entered the church one after another, and the next visitor 
was a stern, tall, dark man, nearly bald, buttoned to the chin, 
and carrying himself as upright asa poker. Scattered round his 
smooth, small, oval head, was a spare crop of black hair, his 
forehead shone like an ivory billiard ball, and his quick dark eyes 
burned like cinders. His features were well formed, but small, 
and his lips appeared to be so closely set, that you expected they 
would open and shut like a spring-trap, if they ever opened at 
all. But the most remarkable character about that face was its 
fixedness of look—we do not say, of expression; for it seemed to 
have none. It was a piece of human stereotype with the 
exception of the eyes, which, to carry out the figure, were in a 
moveable letter. But even these were without soul, shifting 
mechanically from side to side, and betraying no traces whatever 
of intelligence. 

A pleasant, honest, hale-looking countryman came next. He 
paused, stared at the gewgaws above, around, and before him, 
and seemed unwilling to proceed. Turning shortly round, my 
gaze encountered his, and recollecting that I had seen him before, 
I motioned him to come into my seat. He seemed glad of the 
offer, and I then recognized him as honest Roger Byfield, the 
countryman who had wound up the conference on Puseyism, to 
which I had been a listener at the way-side inn, alluded to ina 
former paper. 

The turret clock now announced the hour for commencement, 
and ere it had ceased striking, the Rev. Silenus Glosenfane 


emerged from a small robing-room beside the chancel, aad com~- 
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menced the service. The prayers were intoned in so low a voice, 
with such unmeaning emphasis and inflexions, that few of the 
congregation could either hear, understand, or follow them. The 
organ, however, breaking forth at intervals, gave intimation of 
the proper time for making the responses, which was done with 
much more spirit, though it was, after all, any thing but a 
reasonable service. 

I had always been accustomed to regard God as the Great 
Mind of the Universe, and His worship as the highest exercise 
of which our moral and intellectual natures were capable. His 
service, in my own mind, had always consisted of heart-work 
and head-work; and it was, therefore, a most distasteful and 
profitless employ to play the part of a mere machine, as the 
people on this oecasion seemed to be doing, The Lord's temple 
wae the home of love, and light, and truth; and not a mere 
theatre for the pantomimic performance of certain rites and 
ceremonies in which the consciences of the performers had no 
interest. It was bad enough, | thought, to be a hearer of the 
word only, and not a doer—to see our mental and moral aspect 
in the glass of a gospel ministry, and then to go away forgetting 
what manner of persons we were: but it was much worse when 
that glass was so beclouded and disfigured, as to give back no 
distinct image, and leave us, to return home again, without 
beholding our natural face at all. “Is it likely,” said I to 
myself, ‘* that those who have come here to-day to ‘say or sing’— 
to hear the soft notes of the organ, and to lose themselves in a 
misty, undefined, and undefinable concord of sweet sounds, and 
easy modulations, and unmeaning cadences, will go away im- 
pressed with any right ideas of their own position or destiny, or 
of the character or purposes of God with reference to their souls’ 
salvation? If they see themselves at all in the glass of Scripture, 
will they not go hence with feelings of easy complacency, instead 
of starting at the evidences of mortal disease apparent in every 
moral feature? Would they forget the frightful reflection of 
their several aspects, if that service convinced them as it ought 
to do, ‘of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment to come?’ and 
is it not a solemn picce of trifling, thus to dress out with such 
idle forms and specious fooleries, the awful realities of sin, and 
salvation, and eternal life ?”’ 
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As I found I was unable to enter into the spirit of the service, 
if spirit it could be said to have, 1 was not displeased to find 
that my thoughts had taken the turn I have attempted to 
describe. It was not long, however, before my reflections were 
scriously disturbed by the entrance of a smartly dressed, comely, 
middle-aged lady, and her two daughters, followed by a gentle- 
manly looking personage, of about fifty. After a good deal of 
rustling and bustling; and pantomimic gesture from the elder 
lady, the father (for such he was) and the two daughters were 
enticed to a seat near the chancel skreen; and considering the 
infinite pains apparently taken for that purpose, I must record it 
to the credit of the congregation, that they would not be disturbed 
from thelr propriety 5 and searcely deigned in one instance, to 
turn a glanee toward the newly arrived party, The minister, 
however, whose eyes seemed to be wandering like those of a 
certain other character, to the ends of the earth, caught sight of 
them, and paused, apparently without knowing it, staring on 
vacancy, and sadly perplexing the organist, who peeped from 
behind his crimson curtains, as if fearful he had been guilty of 
some hiatus. 

But in a few seconds every thing went on again; and I was 
just relapsing into another reverie, when I was startled by a 
latin quotation made use of by the officiating clergyman. Few, 
perhaps, among his audience understood its import, but never 
having altogether lost the classical knowledge I had acquired in 
my younger days, its meaning was readily apparent to my own 
mind. I recognized it at once as part of a service from the 
‘Roman Missal;” but having found on referring to the passage 
when I returned home, that it had been translated by Bishop 
Patrick, much better than I was at the time able to render it, I 
give his reading in preference to my own :— 

‘He fell indeed, but presently arose ; 
The breathless body finds both feet and way 
He takes his head in hand, and forward goes, 
Till the directing angels bid him stay. 
Well may the church triumphantly proclaim 
This martyr's death and never-dying fame.” 

The grave but unmeaning solemnity of this announcement, 
which I need scarcely say has reference to the reputed act of 
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St. Denys carrying his own head in his hands after it had been 
cut off, drew largely on my risible propensities. I however 
preserved a due decorum, and rising from my seat instinctively, 
leaned forward to listen more attentively. I was not mistaken. 
The vicar was descanting on the miraculous acts of this martyr, 
who was the patron saint of the day; and had slidden imper- 
ceptibly from the beautiful prayers of the liturgy into his sermon, 
or rather his discourse; for it had nothing whatever of the 
solemn character of a pulpit address, Of doctrine, reproof, 
rebuke, or exhortation, it contained nothing: it was in fact a 
silly, puerile narrative of the reputed acts of the French saint 
and martyr, and had been smuggled into the service without any 
preparatory prayer, or any change in the dress or position of the 
preacher. 

The legend of St. Denys being over, the sentences from the 
offertory were read, and during the time so occupied, a black 
velvet bag was passed round for contributions. A few of the 
audience, for there were but three and twenty in all, left their 
seats, and as it was not my intention to communicate with 
those who remained, I walked quietly out of the church, followed 
by the countryman who had sat with me. Passing out, under 
the belfry tower, we encountered three or four rustics, staring — 
with open mouths at an inscription over the entrance door. 

“ What’y call tha/, I wonder?” said the first speaker. 

“Ask Jem,” said the second; “I'm no scollard, I ar’nt. 
Howdsomever I can read a bit in a general way ; but this is such 
strange writing—this is.’’ 

“Aye,” said Jem, who appeared to have some little waggery 
about him—-* They call this the poor man’s church, and that’s 
poor man’s writing I reckon.” 

I naturally looked up. It was apassage of Scripture done in 
old church-text, with strangely illuminated capitals branching off 
into all sorts of flourishes, like a flower half inclined to turn into 
a firework. I could not wonder when I saw it, that the problem 
was too much for that illustrious triumvirate. 

I found that my companion was well acquainted with the place 
and people, though but a chance visitor at thechurch. Like my- 
self he had merely come to spy out the nakedness of Puseyism, 
and from him I learned a good deal relative to the usual wor- 
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shippers at St. Fabian’s. As the reader is not unacquainted with 
some of them, he shall hear who they are by and bye. 

We were sauntering leisurely together towards the church- 
yard gate, when the gentleman whom I had supposed to bea 
friend of the Glosenfanes passed us. A groom was waiting for 
him by the wall, where a series of rude steps formed at once a 
stile and horse-block. He looked, as | thought, rather inquisi- 
tively, but not rudely, towards us, and having litted my hat to 
him, he returned the compliment very gracefully. This gave me 
a favorable opportunity of studying his physiognomy and general 
bearing, and I felt fully assured that he was in no way allied to 
the Glosenfanes. He was a man—a gentleman, honest and open 
as the day; and I was not sorry I could persuade myself without 
difficulty that there was no very friendly feeling between them. 


Whether I was right or not we shall see presently. H. R. E. 


{To be continued.) 


FOLLOW PEACE; 
(Continued from page 4\2.) 


Another argument has been built upon the circumstances at- 
tending the betrayal of Christ, when the disciples, fearful of con- 
sequences, asked of him, ‘‘ Lord, shall we smite with the sword?” 
(Luke xxii. 49.) Here, they say, was an opportunity for our 
Saviour to have settled for ever the question of aggressive war- 
fare; yet he never interposes, but allows Peter to strike off the 
ear of Malchus. Nay, not only does he permit this, but in some 
measure sanctions it by the remark, “‘ Suffer ye thus far.” 

Now, those who know any thing of the hasty and impetuous 
temperament of Peter, can well imagine that he, of all others, was 
the least likely to have waited a reply from his Divine Master. 
With him it was more likely to have been a blow and a word, 
than a word and a blow; and we find accordingly that he is 
sharply reproved by our Saviour immediately afterwards. ‘ Put 
up again thy sword into his place: for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.” (Matt. xxvi. 52.) The 
words, “Suffer ye thus far,”” appear rather to be addressed either to 
Malchus or the soldiers, than to Peter, who had in fact “ suffered” 
nothing. 

The law, then, of offensive or aggressive warfare appears to be 
this—that they who take the sword, shall perish by it. And this, 
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if not an actual prohibition, is perhaps of greater force with mere 
worldly men, since they will, on all hands, agree that no war can 
be worth carrying on with a certain prospect of destruction to 
themselves. 

Of defensive war, however, I would speak guardedly, since I 
am aware that many repudiate, as utterly impracticable, our 
Saviour’s own directions on the subject of retaliation—“ Resist 
not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.” That such a spirit and practice are right, 
therecan be nodoubt. But that everything right, is attainable in 
a world where all is wrong, may admit of a question, especially 
when we call to mind the injunction which concludes this very 
chapter—“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is 
in heaven is perfect.” Perfection, therefore, is right: but who 
will say it is attainable ? 

We should not forget, moreover, that with regard to this 
doctrine of non-resistance, we have no limit as to its applicability. 
“ Whosoever” is a large word, and must certainly refer to all 
classes of men, from the Bushman to the Briton—from the 
savage to the Christian. We know not, indeed, whether it may 
not be carried still farther. 

Now we can easily suppose that it is not the Christian’s 
business to resent, or return evil received from a fellow-Christian. 
With such an aggressor, he could argue, not only on the princi- 
ples of reason, but the higher principles of the gospel. But with 
a man who, however highly civilized he may be, does not allow the 
Divine authority of Scripture, what is he to do? True, he has still 
an appeal to reason, but the proposition to a mere man of the 
world appears so unreasonable, that Tom Paine has actually used 
this very doctrine with tremendous effect, in order to prove the 
injustice and falsehood of the Bible. Let us look a little farther. 
_The man is assailed by.a barbarian, altogether impervious to 
reason, and perhaps not understanding the very language in which 
his appeal is couched; must he still acquiesce without resistance? 
As far, indeed, as any negociation between the opposed parties is 
concerned, we can readily believe that a brute beast would in 
some cases be less inexorable thana man; and the necessary 
inference would then appear to be, that man was forbidden to 
resist the attack even of a beast of prey! 
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There is, however, a consideration bearing upon the opposite 
side of the question, which ought not in justice to be overlooked. 
It must be allowed that this non-resistance principle has scarcely 
had a fair trial; and that, when it has been put into practice, it 
has often succeeded far better (humanly speaking) than could 
have been contemplated. Many are the instances which might 
be adduced, to shew that a simple reliance on Divine aid in such 
cases has been more efficient than force of arms, in warding off 
the threatened danger. 

It may nevertheless be fairly urged in reply to the latter propo- 
sition, that we are but poor scholars in deciphering the mystic 
volume of God's Providence. Rarely, if ever, can we know what 
his ultimate purposes may be in permitting such aggressions as 
those to which we are referring; and we generally conclude that 
if the threatened life be spared, we were certainly in our duty, 
whatever means we may have adopted. But the command to 
suffer evil unresistingly has no promise of the kind annexed to it ; 
and many things are infinitely more important in the sight of 
God than the mere saving of a life. We are, indeed, cautioned 
in the gospel against an undue anxiety on its account; and we 
must not therefore suppose that what we call success in the appli- 
cation of this principle of non-resistance, proves it to be either 
right or wrong. God, in permitting such passages, may have 
much higher purposes to answer than the perpetuation of a few 
lives, which he could do just as well without. 

We believe, however, on the whole, that this law, like all other 
Divine laws, was given more as a standard of excellence than as a 
rule of conduct. Knowing, as we do, that the law of the Old 
Testament was a schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, we 
might safely argue (were it not matter of express Revelation) that 
the broader and more searching precepts of the gospel were 
intended to throw us for salvation solely on his merits and 
mediation. If, when we have done all, we are but unprofitable 
servants, why should it be urged that we are to rise higher to- 
wards the fulfilment of this command, than of any other, 
especially as we are elsewhere enjoined, so far as it is possible, 
(and so far only,) to live peaceably with all men? 

We are nevertheless not disposed to extend this indulgence to 


cases of national war. 
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It is so easy to persuade ourselves that we are acting on the 
defensive, when we are really the aggressors, that the doctrine is 
a very dangerous one when rival communities or kingdoms are 
concerned. The precise boundary between attack and defence 
has never been determined. Is it too late to begin a defensive 
war when the enemy stands before our very door, or should we 
commence when he has only reached the city gates? May he 
effect a landing on our shores unmolested? May he set sail from 
his own country without our interference? May he collect his 
forces abroad, without any shew of resistance on our part? May 
he strengthen his hands by conquest after conquest abroad, when 
we know he is only doing so that he may put himself in a better 
position to subdue ourselves? Or when we only suppose this, are 
we justified in commencing those defences which may so far 
provoke him as to draw down upon us the very animosities we 
affect to be desirous of avoiding? 

Contrasting the present extent of our dominions (upon which 
it has been remarked that the sun never sets) with our position 
in the scale of nations, less than two thousand years ago, when 
we were ourselves but tributaries, without a government, and 
under foreign law; can it indeed be said that our wars Aave 
been defensive only? Surely it was not by taking care of our 
own that we secured so much belonging to others? 

This idea would lead us to consider the philosophy of conquest, 
as it has been generally understood; but in doing this, we should 
be led into a field of discussion far too ample for us to explore 
satisfactorily this evening. The appropriation of Tahiti by the 
French government, is a case fresh in the memory of all. How 
easily, how honestly, and with how much purity of purpose these 
things are usually managed, both by ourselves and by other 
nations, is notorious as a matter of history. Another instance of 
such usurpation may suffice as a sample of all the rest. 

On the 9th April, 1682, a handful of Frenchmen who had 
managed to find their way by land and water from the western 
extremity of Lake Erie, to the mouth of the Mississippi, set up @ 
cross and column, chant the Je Deum, the Exaudiat, and the 
Domine salrum fac Regem, and shout God save the king, amidst 
the rattle of fire-arms; and what is the result? A vast tract of 
country from the mouth of the Ohio, to the Gulph of Mexico, 
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falls to the crown of France, not only with all its seas, harbours, 
ports, bays, and adjacent straits—but with all its live stock into 
the bargain—its * nations, people, and provinces!” The Kious, 
and the Motantees, and the Mesigameas, the Natches, the 
Koroas, and all and every of its tribes, became tributary to 
La Belle France ; because they were either innocent or foolish 
enough to grin at the popish mummeries of their visitors, and 
dance round across set up, as they doubtless considered, merely 
for their amusement! Possession, time out of mind, could give 
the poor savage no title to his land, but the mere fact that a 
Frenchman had paddled his canoe down one of its many rivers, 
made him a greater man than Selkirk—constituting him monarch 
not only “of all he surveyed,” but of ten thousand times more. 


SELF-APPRAISEMENT AND SELF-ABASEMENT, 


Emma Gorpon was an only child, and having been made the 
constant companion of her mother, their first separation was 
looked forward to by her, with any thing but feelings of pleasant 
anticipation. 

It frequently happens, however, that where there has been 
least enjoyment in prospect, there is more in reality; and after 
the first distress of parting was over, she began to feel how very 
happy she could be with the dear and kind friends among whom 
she was to pass a few months. It is true, she had no young 
companions, but never having been accustomed to any, their low 
was unfelt; and in the affectionate society of her grandmamma 
and aunts, she soon found she could be very happy indeed. 

But all visits must come to an end sooner or later; and when 
the three months of Emma's absence from home had expired, 
she could with difficulty believe that a space of time, which had 
appeared so long in prospect, could seem so short now that it 
was past. Her aunt Jane told her, that in emblematical 
representations of Time, she would see him delineated as an old 
man, who approaches you with a slow and lingering step, and 
that it is only when he is past, that you can see that he has 
wings. Emma thought it a pretty device, but she said it did not 
help her to understand why it should be so. 
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Her grief in parting with her friends was mingled with so 
much gladness at the prospect of being so soon again with her 
mamma, that she often thought it necessary to apologize to her 
grandmamma, by assuring her that it was not because she was 
glad to leave her, that she went singing about the house, but 
because the prospect of home was so very delightful, that she 
could not conceal her happiness. Mrs. Gordon perfectly under- 
stood the state of the case, and rejoiced to think that her beloved 
grandchild had so happy a home awaiting her. 

On reaching home, Emma found herself almost embarrassed 
with the quantity of subjects on which she wished to talk first, 
The consequence was, that for a little while, she hardly spoke 
at all, and her mamma began to fear that her silence proceeded 
from a newly acquired reserve towards herself, and aimost 
regretted having consented to part-with her for so long. Her 
fears on this point were, however, speedily dispersed, and Emma 
had so much to relate of what she had seen, and what she had 
heard, of what she had thought, felt, done, and enjoyed, that it 
appeared there would be a fund of enjoyment in store for the 
winter's evenings, in conversing with her mamma about it all. 
Emma was just of an age when the differences of character begin 
to strike the mind. And she used to discuss these differences, 
as illustrated by the people she had seen during her absence, very 
freely—pethaps, more freely than many mothers would have 
permitted. But Mrs. Gordon was of opinion, that as Emma had 
no other companion, it was better to accustom her to think 
aloud when with her, as by this means she obtained a clue to her 
feelings which she considered it valuable to possess, and which 
enabled her to assist her in rectifying her ideas on many im- 
portant subjects. 

Emma had been at home nearly a month when, one evening 
as Mrs. Gordon laid down the magazine she had been reading; 
she exclaimed with even more than her usual impetuosity; 
“ Mamma! to think I have been at home all this time, and yet 
that I have never told you about the best person I saw while | 
was at Erlingford! ”’ 

“ Indeed,”’ replied Mrs Gordon, “I rather wonder at that; 
but there is no harm in keeping the best to the last, and I shall 
be very glad to hear what you have to say. Who may the 
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excellent person be who thus carries away the palm from your 
grandmamma and aunts, and all their many excellent friends of 
whom you have told me?” 

“Mamma, just tell me one thing: did you. ever hear of 
Miss Townley?” 

yes, often.” 

‘‘And did you never hear what .a_ self-denying character 
she is?” 

“Why, Emma, I do not know much of her, though I am 

aware that she is an old friend.of your aunts—that is, a friend 
from circumstances, there having been a long and close intimacy 
between many branches of the two families, but I was not aware 
of anything beyond this. I am very glad to hear she is so valu- 
able a character, and I hope you. will have profited by your 
intercourse with her. J wonder you have never mentioned her 
before, since she is such a,favorite.’’ 
_ “T am not quite sure, mamma, that she is a great favorite of 
mine: that is, I used not to think she was, when I was at 
Erlingford: but on thinking her over, I feel sure she is about 
the best person I ever knew. You have no idea how self- 
denying she is.”” 

“ Did your aunts tell you so?” 

‘‘ No, mamma, they never talk about her. I hope you won't 
be angry at my saying so, but I do not think they are very fond 
of her. I should not wonder if they feel something of what I do 
when I am with her. I always feel so inferior, and seem to have 
so little self-denial about me, that the contrast makes me feel 
quite uncomfortable; and then she has a very bustling manner, 
too, and my aunts like quiet manners, and that may be another 
reason for their not liking her; bat they never said so.” 

‘IT must tell you, Emma, that there.is one thing I have 
admired in your aunts ever since I first knew them, and that is, 
that although they have the strongest perception of the charm 
of manner, yet, that whenever there is real worth, they never 
allow avy deficiencies in that, respect to interfere with their ound 
appreciation of 

‘Well, I may be wrong; but I do not think they liked me to 
be very mach with her; but, perhaps, that was only out of com- 
sideration, as they knew it would inconvenience her.” 
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“T should think there was no occasion for you to be with her 
when it was so inconvenient.” 

“ But, mamma, you do not know how kind she was to me, 
and she used to like to take me long walks—she said she felt so 
much forme.” And Emma, much to her mamma’s surprise, 
assumed a very resigned tone as she spoke. 

“‘Well, I must confess,” said Mrs. Gordon, “I am at a loss 
to know how you could become an object of sympathy to 
Miss Townley ?” 

“She pitied me, mamma, for being an only child. I used 
never to think about that, before; but she said she knew what 
it was from her own experience, and though it is all very well, 
now I am young and you are well, yet, if I live to be as old as she 
is, I shall find it very different.” 

“You surprise me, Emma!” said Mrs. Gordon, “and you 
pain me more than I can express—why will it be so different 
when you are older: do you think that I shall love you less as 
years roll by? What can you mean?” 

“Oh no, mamma, I am sure you will not, because you are just 
as unselfish as Miss Townley herself: but it is natural she should 
think so, for she does not know you, and she has so much to 
bear from her own father.” 

“ Indeed ?” 3 

“Yes, mamma, he is so cross and inconsiderate; he never 
seems tu think of her pleasures, and he expects her to devote 
herself so much to him: she has to give up everything to him.” 

** And Miss Townley told you all this?” 

“ Not exactly in so many words, but—” here Emma hesitated 
for a few moments, and then added, “Oh, mamma, I am sure 
you can understand perfectly what I mean.” 

“Do you mean that Miss Townley told you that her father 
was old and cross, and that if I live to be as old as he is, that I 
shall probably be cross too, and that you will have as much to 
bear from me, as by her own account, she has from him ?” 

Emma colored and replied, “I said, mamma, that Miss 
Townley did not know you, or she could not have supposed such 
a thing possible, but yet it was natural for her to suppose, that 
all old people should be the same, was it not?” 
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‘No one, Emma, could have any excuse for thinking .all old 
people the same, when they had the example of your grand- 
mamma before them.” 

“Yes, but grandmamma has my three aunts with her, so she 
cannot be such a tax upon any of them as Mr. Townley is upon 
his daughter. They can always contrive to be one of them with 
her, without confining themselves to the house as she has to do.” 

Mrs. Gordon was silent for a short time, for she really felt so 
grieved and disappointed, that she was at a loss what to say. 
At length she remarked, ‘“‘ Emma, are you tired of me ?” 

‘“‘My dear, dear mamma,” was Emma's reply; “how can 
such a thought enter your head ?”’ 

“ But, answer me truly: are you more tired of me now, than 
you were a year ago, or two years ago ?”’ 

‘‘No indeed! I think as I get older, I love you better and 
better; and I like to be more with you now thanI ever did, 
when I was little.” 

“And did Miss Townley tell you at what age you would 
begin to be tired of me, and become an object of pity?” 

‘‘Indeed, mamma, you misunderstand me: it was only, if you 
were like her father, and you know that can never be,” 

‘Supposing, then, that ¢f were realized, you would think 
yourself justified in complaining of me to the first young girl that 
was thrown in your way ?”’ 

‘* But Miss Townley did not do it by way of complaining; it 
is more from my own inferences drawn from what she said, that 
I know how things stood with her. For instance, one day when 
we were walking together, she took out her watch, and said there 
was a very pretty view to be had by going out for ten minutes 
more, but she must turn back or her father would be displeased 
at having to wait for his tea; and such kind of things. And she 
was always in such a bustle, whatever she was about, to get it 
done in time, to be with him when he expected her: in fact, 
mamma, whatever enjoyment she had, she always had to break it 
off in order to do something or other for him. So that I must 
frankly confess I did admire her self-denial very much indeed, 
and the more, because I felt how very difficult I should find it, 
to exercise as much if I were called upon to do it.”’ 

“I hope and trust, Emma, there is one point of self-denial 
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which you would exercise, which Miss Townley does not scem 
to have attained to ?” 

Emma looked all astonishment.” 

“‘I mean,”” continued her mother, “ self-denial in the exercise 
of speech. Mr. Townley’s temper is, I have reason to know, 
naturally, a very bad one, and of late years it has been aggravated 
by ill health and a succession of trials which he has met with. 
Miss Townley is the only survivor of a large family, and I do not 
doubt that her domestic duties are sufficiently heavy. Still 
Emma, had ‘she the true spirit of self-denial, she would find 
them press much less heavily than she does at present, and it 
would certainly make her strictly abstain from appearing to exalt 
her own character, at the expense of that of her only parent. 
But Iam not fond of talking about people, when I can only 
condemn them, so I will tell you who I think the most 
self-denying person I know—my own dear friend Margaret 
Ward.” 

“ But she looks so happy, mamma—she is always cheerful and 
contented, and she never seems to be in a hurry; she has always 
time for everything, and then I do not think she is so fond of 
reading, and music, and walking, as Miss Townley, so she has 
not so much to give up.” 

“I beg your pardon, Emma, I have been behind the scenes, and 
I know what Margaret has given up, and does daily give up—but 
certainly I should never have known it from hersclf. But she 
feels that the circumstances in which she has been placed, are 
not of her own seeking, that all she has to do with them is to 
fulfil the duties which they impose upon her, aright, and instead 
of spending her time in vain regrets that circumstances were 
otherwise than they are, she seeks in the first instance for 
light to see her path clearly, and then for strength to be enabled 
to walk steadily in it. Margaret is, as it happens, particularly 
fond of study, but she has had to sacrifice her tasks in this 
respect almostentirely. Music she delights in, but it jars on her 
father’s nerves, and she never attempts to open the piano; and as 
to waiking and riding, of both of which she is remarkably fond, 
she often says she thinks she has more enjoyment in a long walk 


now, from its rarity, than she used to have when it was a thing 
of daily occurrence.” 
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“Well, mamma, I really cannot quite understand there being 
much self-denial where people are very cheerful.” 

“ That is, you think a low degree of self-denial, more estimable 
than ahigh one. Iam glad you have given me an opportunity 
of speaking on this subject, because it is one about which many 
young people, and indeed older ones, too, make sad mistakes. 
They think that to give a kind action its full value, it should be 
made evident that it is the last thing in the world that they 
wished to do; such people are generally very exacting, and are 
quite disappointed if they perform any little service for another, 
without receiving their thanks for it. This makes them appear 
very oOfficious, for as they take care that they will do nothing 
without its being known that it is they who have done it, they 
make a parade of all their little services, never doing them before- 
hand, but waiting till the moment when they are wanted ; think- 
ing, in fact, not of the comfort of others, but of the praise they 
shall receive for contributing to it.” 

“Then, mamma, it must be very difficult to find who are really 
self-denying people, because if they do not make it manifest that 
they are giving up something, we are apt to suppose that they 
are doing what they like best.” 

‘‘ When we feel ourselves to be misunderstood, my dear child, 
we willingly acknowledge the wisdom of the injunction “ Judge 
not that ye be not judged.” Nothing is more difficult than for 
one human being to form an estimate of another's character, 
We see actions, and we can judge whether they in themselves 
are right or wrong, but there are few cases in which we can 
ascertain the true motives that cause them; and | often wonder 
whether more people are on the whole blamed for doing right, 
or praised for doing wrong. Depend upon it, the highest attain- 
ment of self-denial, is to appear to be without it. To have the 
mind so regulated as to conform to duty, whatever it may be, 
with alacrity, and not to compensate for the performance of 
what appear to be acts of kindness, by a complaining spirit, and 
a grumbling tone of conversation.” 

“ Well, mamma, I really cannot think Miss Ward better than 
Miss Townley, for though she might at one time give up a good 
deal, yet I think she is used to it now; and I think if she did not 
really like the kind of life she leads, she could not look so com- 


posed and happy.” 
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“Mrs. Gordon’s arguments failed to shake her daughter's 
opinion, and she was grieved to see that from that time Emma 


‘made a parade of many little courtesies which she had been 


accustomed to renderin an unobtrusive manne: But at length 
the time came when Emma’s feelings totally changed. Mrs. 
Gordon was seized with a sudden, but nota short illness; and 
while she lay in a state approaching to insensibility, Emma felt 
a peace and satisfaction in rendering her all the fond attentions 
that the most fervent affection could dictate, which she had 
never experienced in the days when she anticipated thanks for 
every little effort on her part. At length she had the unspeakable 
happiness of seeing her beloved mother slowly but truly re- 
covering, and was once more able to enjoy conversation with 
her.” 

‘“‘How tenderly you have watched over me, my Emma,” said 
Mrs. Gordon, on one occasion; “you have indeed shown self- 
denial, for you have given up every thing for me, and my greatest 
pain has often arisen from my inability to thank you for all you 
have done.” 

“Oh, no, no! dearest mamma. I understand a great many 
things now, that I used not do before you were ill, and I never 
can beljeve again, that there can be self-denial in doing anything 
for a person you love. Why, it has been my greatest happiness 
to wait upon you, and | sometimes feel almost sorry to find you 
getting so much better, as to be gradually shaking off my ser- 
vices. “I like Miss Ward best now, mamma,” she added in a 
whisper. 

“And which do our readers like best? Much, very much 
depends, while the character is forming, upon the models which 
are almost unconsciously selected for imitation. Wordsworth 
has truly said— 

“We live by admiration, hope, and love, 

And just as these are well and rightly placed, 

In dignity of being we ascend.” 
How important then does it become, that the standard of ex- 
cellence should be a high one; that our admiration and our 
love should be fixed on qualities which are genuine and praise- 
worthy. And when we feel that our best efforts for others are 
either unobserved, or misunderstood, let us think of Him who 


came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and of the 
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return He met with. Let us count over the daily blessings we 
receive (if we can,) and ascertain the amount of thankfulness we 
are in the habit of rendering for them, and then contrast it with 
the amount we expect from our fellow-creatures for what we do 
for them, and we shall wonder at our exacting spirit, for it will 
generally be found, that in proportion as a person is grateful, the 
less does he complain of the want of gratitude in others.” 


L. N. 


A VISIT TO OLNEY.* 


Bustness having lately called us into the northern district of 
the county of Buckingham, we resolved to fulfil an intention, long 
cherished, of visiting the small town of Olney, one of the meanest 
and most insignificant of English market-towns, but hallowed for 
ever in the affections of every admirer of genius, as the residence 
for so many years of Cowper, who has immortalised the scenery 
in its neighbourhood in his poems, and not less the daily life of 
its inhabitants in his letters. 

Olney is five miles distant from Newport Pagnell, which again 
is nearly four miles distant from the Wolverton station of the 
London and Birmingham Railway. The portion of the country 
thus intersected by the iron-way forms a sort of peninsular 
triangle, protruding itself between the two adjoining counties of 
Bedford and Northampton. Of this triangle, Olney forms the 
apex, being in part the most northerly town in Bucks, But the 
interest of the district to the lovers of Cowper’s gentle spirit, be- 
gins at Newport Pagnell. This is a respectable country town of 
about 5000 inhabitants, with several good inns in it, and a fine 
old church, in the gothic style, situated with even more than the 
usual attention to the picturesque which is usually displayed in 
the sites of English churches. Newport church stands upon a 
natural terrace, on the left bank of the river Ouse, towards which 
stream the churchyard gently slopes down. A row of tall trees 
fringe the river brink, and disclose at intervals, through their 
foliage, the quiet stream flashing in the sun-light. The southern 


* We copy this graphic and interesting sketch, to the correctness of which 
we can bear personal testimony, from that well-known and favorite periodical, 
“ Hogg's Weekly Instructor” for September. It forms a pleasing and appro- 
priate pendant to “Cowper's Rhyming Epistle,” given in our last Magazine, 
at page 413 —Ep. 
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wall of the church is covered with the Chinaaster rose, which 
being, at the time we visited it, in full bloom, imparted to the 
whole place a singularly pleasing effect. 

But the Cowperian feature in Newport is an unpretending 
house in the main street, about two stories high, and holding out, 
in its exterior features, no sign that would attract the notice of a 
stranger. This was the residence of the Rev. William Bull, In- 
dependent minister at Newport Pagnell, a friend of Newton, who, 
on his leaving that part of the country, introduced him to Cowper, 
and between whom a friendship, distinguished by all the warmth 
and strength of Cowper's affections, soon sprang up. The Inde- 
pendent minister was a man after Cowper's own heart—a man of 
considerable erudition, with an active fancy, and a vein of quiet 
humour, which was sure to recommend itself to the author of 
“John Gilpin.” By way of eking out a salary, which must at all 
times have been scanty, Mr. Bull took a few pupils into his 
house as boarders, with a view to prepare them for the dissenting 
ministry. Out of this humble beginning has since arisen an 
institution of some note among the English Dissenters, being in 
fact one of their academies for the education of their pastors. 
The college at Newport Pagnell has been much extended of late 
years, and several eminent ministers now flourishing in the Inde- 
pendent denomination, have received their education there. The 
extension of the college has caused the extension of the premises, 
but these additions have been all in the rear of the old house; in 
front it maintains the same appearance as when Mr. Bull resided 
in it, and when Cowper, footsore and weary with his walk from 
Olney, came, by appointment, to dine with the minister, who had 
forgotten all about the invitation, and had dispatched his wife 
some miles into the country. Between two such spirits, however, 
ceremony was not wanting, and these little cross purposes, no 
doubt, only served to enhance the mirth and enjoyment of their 
meeting. In the back of the house, however, things are altered. 
Long unsightly brick buildings, intended, we suppose, as the 
private apartments of the students, rear their heads and appear to 
occupy altogether the place of the small garden, which, at great 
labour and expense, Mr. Bull had reduced into something like 
cultivation, and where, Cowper tells us, he took him, after the 
dinner above alluded to, and shewed him his favorite seat, “ where 
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he sits and smokes, with his back against one brick wall, and his 
nose against another.”” The chapel of which Mr. Bull was the 
minister is still farther in the rear of the house, and is a large and 
commodious place of worship. 

The Ouse, on leaving Newport, takes a bend to the north, 
forming an arc of some compass between that town and Olney, 
of which the highway may be described as the chord. The road 
presents nothing of much interest, until, about halfway, the crest 
of some considerable rising ground is gained, whence the first 
view of Olney, with its tall church-spire conspicuous in the land- 
scape, bursts upon the view. The fertile vale of the Ouse lies at 
your feet, and a country, beautiful indeed, and rich in suggestions 
of plenty and comfort, but possessed of few bold or striking 
features, is spread out before the spectator. It is, in fact, the 
opposite ridge to that on which Merton is situated, and would 
have afforded to the poet as good materials as those which the 
view from the above furnished him, when he drew that fine 
description of woodland scenery which occurs in the first book of 
the ‘Task.”” With expectations heightened from this first view 
of the poet’s home, we hastened forward, and on reaching the 
bottom of the hill, we were able to extract another reminiscence 
of Cowper from a sign-post that pointed out the road to Clifton. 

Clifton is a neighbouring parish, on the opposite side of the 
river to Olney, and was for some time the residence of Lady 
Austen, a woman whose name will always be associated with 
Cowper, along with Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh. She it was 
who first incited him to the writing of the ‘ Task,” and gave 
him the sofa for his subject. We had no time to visit this place, 
and therefore turned in the opposite direction, through the rich 
meadows that led to Olney. A short time brought us to the 
bridge—no longer the one 

“That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood ;+ 

for that, it is well known, was, even in the days of Cowper him- 
self, considered a nuisance from its old age and decay, and many 
allusions are made to it in his letters, where we find an attempt 
was made to assess the Olney people for its renewal, which 


t See our last year’s volume, page 481, where an engraving and account of 
this bridge are given. 
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Cowper, with true burghal feeling, helped to resist. The old 
bridge, however, is not wholly gone—a portion of it still remains, 
and even does duty. The “ wearisome” length of the bridge 
was needful, not because the river is a very broad one—it is, in fact, 
rather insignificant at this part of its course —but because the 
meadows on the south are so low that in winter they are gene- 
rally overflowed, and therefore a bridge is necessary to pass not 
only the ordinary channel of the river, but the flooded bottoms 
that are contiguous to it. 

Olney is a smaller town than Newport—in fact, though pos- 
sessed of a weekly market, it has more the appearance of a large 
village than anything else. It consists chiefly of one large street, 
stretching to the north-east. At the upper end, the street opens 
out on the right, and forms a triangular area, which constitutes 
the “ Market-hill."” At the upper end of this Market-hill, and 
upon the right hand, stands Cowper's house. It is in some re- 
spects of more ambitious pretensions than its neighbours, being 
a story higher than any of the others, as well as being much 
longer, but without any pretensions to superior elegance of style 
or convenience of accommodation—in fact, it is exactly what 
Dickens would call “‘an old, large, rambling house.” Its eight 
windows in a row are all of the same dull common-place style; 
and, looking at the monotonous appearance of the old house, 
with the mean accessories that surrounded it, and recollecting all 
the poverty and distress which Cowper himself describes as 
surrounding him, we could not feel surprised that a man of his 
exquisite and morbid sensibilities should have deeply felt the 
depression these daily scenes were calculated tu inspire. The 
house is so large that it is a marvel how the small establishment 
of Cowper and Mrs. Unwin could - have occupied it ;. though cer- 
tainly its size explained at once how it was that the poet was able 
to entertain so many of his friends at the same time, and to 
assure the Johnsons and the Roses, that, though Lady Hesketh 
and her servants were with him, there was stil! room for their 
accommodation. It is now no longer in the occupation of one 
family. At the one end is a grocer's shop, at the other, an 
infant-school (and the nolsy lessons of the children swelled 
pleasantly in our ears as we stood in the street on that summer's 
day,) while between them, |s a sort of arched gateway, apparently 
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intended for a carriage entrance, leading to a yard, up which a 
straw-plait manufacturer carries on histrade. From the market- 
place, a narrow lane leads down towards the vicarage. This is 
Silver End, famous in Cowper's correspondence as the abode of 
most of the idleness and depravity of Olney. The vicarage itself 
stands in another street, and nearly opposite to Cowper’s house, 
each house having a garden behind it, with one wall at the 
upper end, serving for the boundary of both; and it was that 
Cowper might meet the Olney curate—that curate was John 
Newton—without encountering the stare of the “ Silver End 
blackguards,” that a door was broken out in the wall aforesaid, 
to allow the two friends to communicate through their respective 
gardens. The vicarage is a sweet and pleasantly situated house, 
forming a strong contrast to the gloomy old mansion on the 
Market-hill. Its front is nearly hidden with evergreens and 
flowering shrubs. We were told that the inmates of Cowper’s 
house, as well as the person who now holds possession of the 
garden, were very courteous to strangers, and willing to shew the 
relics that still remained of him. There, it was said, are to 
be seen the hole he cut in the parlour-door to allow of the un- 
interrupted gambolling of his tame hares on the carpet, and also 
the greenhouse in the garden, in which he composed the greater 
part of the “ Task,” and translated the “Iliad,” and which is 
kept up much as he left it: while, though the door broken out in 
the garden wall to communicate with the vicarage was closed again 
when Mr. Newton left for London, still the patching was visible. 
These were tempting objects to gaze upon; but, on the other 
hand, we hate to exhibit our enthusiasm before strangers; we 
must either indulge our fancies in the presence of a friend or in 
solitude ; and we turned away to those objects of interest which 
lay accessible to all, and where we needed no cicerone. Among 
these was the tall and solitary elm, which grows at the bottom 
of the market-place, and which forms so conspicuous a feature in 
all the pictures we have seen of the poet’s residence ; and near it 
there stands the identical pump of whose erection Cowper so 
humorously complains in one of his letters, as entailing expense 
on the inhabitants, while it would benefit no one but the shoe- 
maker, opposite whose door it was erected, We repeated the 
lines with which he the event 
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“‘ Let Bannister now lend his aid 
To furnish shoes for the baker, 
Who has put down a pump, with a lamp at the top, 
For the use of the said shoemaker.”’ 
The pump is now in a state of dilapidation, arising from neglect, 
so that it does not seem to have gained popularity with years, 
There is no lamp on the top, nor could we learn there ever had 
been, so that it is probable the opposition to the schemes of the 
reforming baker had been too powerful for him as for some 
greater reformers, and that he had been compelled to give up his 
design of surmounting it with a lamp as some solace to the out- 
raged feelings and pockets of the frugal inhabitants. 

In wandering through a strange town, it is always instructive 
to get into its back streets and lanes. We have no faith in the 
appearance which the main thoroughfares present, as revealing 
the character of the place or the condition of its inhabitants. 
They are always sure to put the best face on the matter; they 
wear a starched, hypocritical demureness, as if to cheat the 
stranger into a belief in their respectability. But in the back 
streets, and still more in the narrow lanes, you have the charac- 
ter of the place presented to you without disguise or any effort 
at concealment. There is no painful struggle there between 
poverty and respectability ; want, and beggary, and profligacy, 
feel that there they are upon their own ground, and that they 
have no occasion to hide their heads. Animated by such feelings 
as these we turned down Silver End, and through a back street, 
and emerged again upon the main thoroughfare by a lane that 
was narrower than any wynd in the High-street of Edinburgh. 
The accounts that are scattered through Cowper's correspondence 
of the deep poverty of the people, seemed, as far as we could 
judge by this hasty glance, to be borne out to the letter. The 
hovels of the people were small and ruinous, though in most 
cases scrupulously clean; while, through the open doors, it could 
be too plainly discerned, that their huts were almost destitute of 
furniture. In one case, an aged woman sat at the door of her 
cottage with her needles and her pillow, in the act of lace- 
knitting—the very picture of the cottager whom Cowper so finely 
contrasts with Voltaire as one who 


“* Just knew, and knew no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew.”’ 
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From the town, we bent our steps to the churchyard, and 
pacing in its quiet walks, we mused upon the exalted privilege 
of genius, which could confer upon an insignificant village like 
this, and its no less insignificant inhabitants, an immortality for 
which thousands have struggled in vain. What a satire upon 
the restless schemes of ambitious men, that in a few years 
oblivion, in spite of all their efforts, closes over the names and 
memories of so many of them! while here, without an effort, and 
without even the intention, the routine business and the petty 
squabblings carried on in an obscure village, with the petty 
actors in these ignoble affairs—the Reedons, the Rabans, the 
Peares, and the Pages, ‘‘ poor Nat Gee,”’ and “‘ old Geary Ball” — 
have become enshrined in the memory of every reader of sensi- 
bility and taste, and their names have received an immortality as 
lasting as the English language can bestow. And now, where 
were they all? Daniel Raban, the baker, who would not tolerate 
Thomas Scott, the commentator’s preaching, and set up a rival 
meeting himself—Reedon, the schoolmaster, who had “ made his 
prayer to God that he might become acquainted with some 
talent, and now, in the acquaintance of this worthy gentleman 
(meaning me, says Cowper,) had found that prayer fulfilled ”’— 
Thomas Ashburner, the joiner, who, at a county election, had 
courageously throttled the ringleader in a riot, and quelled the 
disturbance—all of them, unknowing and reckless of the fame 
which had been secured for their memories, slept beneath the 
turf we trod, without even a stone that we could find to mark 
their graves. 

Musing on these sobering recollections, we turned our steps 
outside the town, paused again on the old bridge, and gazed on 
Weston,* about a mile and a half up the river, and which is 
truly what its name indicates, ‘underwood, reached the division 
of the road that leads to Clifton, gained the crest of the hill, and, 
pausing long on its summit, where the best view of the town 
could be obtained, we turned at last, and bade farewell to Olney. 


* See our Volume for 1835, page 118 ef seq: where a detailed account is 
given of this pretty village. 
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WHERE IS HE ON SUNDAY? 


There is certainly nothing new in this enquiry. It is far too 
commonly asked, and asked with reason, for the whereabout and 
the employment of thousands on the Sabbath is often a perplex- 
ing problem. But we think it may perhaps wear something of a 
novel, aspect if used as a test of loyalty both to the King of 
kings, and our own earthly sovereign. 

A quaint old friend of ours when asked some little time since 
what was meant by the six points of the charter, confessed in our 
hearing, his ignorance of all but three, which he said were law- 
breaking, skull-breaking, and Sabbath-breaking. Whether he 
was right or not upon the two first points, he certainly spoke 
truth as regards the last. 

For where are almost all of these agitators on a Sunday? Are 
they keeping it as God requires it to be kept, or are they alto- 
gether disregarding it? The facts of the past four months shall 
answer. 
it The Sabbath in England is the poetry of the poor man’s life. 
| The “ Pearl of Days,”’ as it has been recently designated, is indeed 
a jewel in the otherwise unfurnished casket of the cottager. 
ba Early in the morning, he throws open his dull and clouded little 
1 casement, and the calm and fragrant air thrills his recruited 
frame with new and strange delight. Before his cottage, on the 
little strip of green beside the road, the dew still lies untrodden, 
and the beaten path itself has been as yet untraversed by any 
but the old sexton who has just entered the church to put things 
in readiness for the services of the day. By a good old custom 
the bell is tolled at an early hour to let the good folks of the 
hamlet know, before even some of them have left their beds, that 
this day is a high day, and that the church universal is about to 
put on her royal adornments. 

For well sang good old Herbert— 

“ The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on time’s string— 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the Eternal Glorious King.” 


There they go—the poor cottagers—clean and comely as cir- 
cumstances will admit—now over the open fields, now down the 
shadowy glade—now along the quiet street, till every house is 
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emptied, and the grey old walls of the little church are filled. 
Everything looks serene and lovely. The picture is a “ repose,” 
in the highest style of its Great Author—the Father of Peace 
and the God of all comfort. 

We cannot of course look into the hearts of all who act a part 
in this beautiful spectacle. Yet regarding it as a whole, who 
can fail to realize the ejaculation of the psalmist ? 

“‘ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts, 

My soul longeth, yea even fainteth for the courts of the Lord: 
My heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God !”” 

We are prepared for the insinuations of the supercilious or the 
cynic, who will tell us that these are the mere externals of 
religion; and that there is no true christianity in all this. We 
are willing to give them a margin, but we cannot grant the whole 
question. The gospel net gathers of all kinds, good and bad, 
and a mere formal attendance in God’s house is far better than 
no attendance at all. He who saw Nathanael under the fig-tree 
and Zaccheus in the sycamore, has his eye now upon the 
sanctuary, and will still make Zion his rest, and the birth-place 
of his chosen ones. They are in the way, even though they may 
be making no forward movement. 

Our constant prayer is for a creed as large as that of the 
apostles,—‘‘ Grace, mercy, and peace be upon all them that love 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,”’ and we by no means think the 
mercies of the gospel are confined to any section of the church 
visible. We have glanced at but one aspect of the common sal- 
vation—one feature only in the smiling countenance of an 
English Sabbath-day. Perhaps it is the prettiest and most 
attractive, but there is an earnest thoughtfulness, and sweet 
sobriety, and holy quiet, breathing in many of its other lineaments. 
The little meeting-house just on the verge of that heathery 
hill receives its band of worshippers as well as the grey old 
church. The place has almost a Quakerly neatness, merging per- 
haps into meagreness in some of the details. But the district is 
poor, and the good people have paid for it without the same 
appliances as the more orthodox. The preacher is a plain man, 
but so was Paul; and he has perhaps as few of the graces of 
oratory as Peter the fisherman. But God is worshipped in spirit 
and in truth ; and the Sabbath there, as elsewhere, is a high-day. 
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But beside the direct comforts and blessings of the Sabbath, 
who can say to what extent we are benefited indirectly by the 
public recognition of these returning seasons. They give the 
character and furnish the rule, whatever may be said of infrac- 
tions and exceptions. 

An Englishman cannot cool down his conscience to the freezing 
point of open Atheism, or a practical rejection of all these means 
of moralization and christianization. If he skulk at home, he 
feels that he has no business there, when every one else is at 
church or chapel. If he catch the echo of their mingled songs 
of praise as he loiters in his little garden, he feels that what is 
joy to them is but a reproach to him, and though he affects to 
disbelieve these professions, he knows they tell the truth, as they 
sing together— 

“T have been there, and still will go, 
* Tis like a little heaven below.’’ 


But amidst this general profession of a common faith, where 
are those who are just now wanting to revolutionize our country? 
Where are our disaffected plotters against the powers that be? 
Where are they on Sunday? Let us see. 

Here is one of them in Paris. He has crossed the Channel to 
see how they manage matters in that beautiful land of liberty, 
brotherhood, and equality. You may see him sauntering up and 
down the streets, with incipient mousfaches and a dirty looking 
beard, as if the first lesson to be learned in the theory of good 
government, were to disfigure his features and acquire the French 
swagger. The shops are open, though we cannot say that 
business is going forward. Since the last glorious upsetting of 
all order, there has been very little of that. But the Parisians 
are in their boutigques—some of them on the counters, playing at 
dominoes, cards, dice, or chess; some of them looking sadly 
dispirited at their position and prospects, and others seeming the 
very embodiments of melancholy as if they thought a tax of 
48 per cent. rather too high a price to pay for a few days’ anarchy 
and bloodshed. But our countryman is picking up a Great Idea. 
He is going not merely to patch up our constitution when he 
comes home again, but to give Old England an entirely new one. 
And what a charming school is that in which he is studying. 
Frivolity and foolery, and braggart talk, and open violation of the 
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Sabbath, and practical infidelity and licentiousness, are the 
salient points in this illustrious picture. Just as our quiet, 
happy peasantry are wending home from church or chapel, the 
delegates of that great nation are threading their way from all 
parts towards the National Assembly. At an early hour of the 
afternoon the president takes the chair, and one after another, or 
it may be, half a dozen together, discuss the position of affairs, 
or rather poetize on the theory of mending every one but them- 
selves. Then amidst a hundred Non! nons/ and as many 
Oui! ouis! a sprinkling of interruptions ; a fair share of cris; a 
large mixture of sensations, and a mouvement or two, the theory 
of the day is propounded, canvassed, and found wanting; and 
when the Assembly meet again, they go over the same ground 
with about the same result. And this is Sabbath work in happy, 
happy France! The humble lover of his country and his God in 
England has learned in passing through the valley of Baca to 
make it a well; but the poor distracted brotherhood of that 
enlightened land, in passing through a well watered garden, turn 
it into barrenness end drought. They go from weakness to 
weakness, whilst their opposite neighbour goes “ from strength to 
strength,” singing in the quaint old tones of one who has gone 
home before him.— 
‘ And now my soul like a quiet palmer 

Travelleth toward the land of heaven, 

Over the silver mountains 

Where spring the nectar fountains ; 

There will I kiss the bowl of bliss, 

And drink mine everlasting fill 

Upon every milken hill— 

My soul will be adry before, 

But after, it will thirst no more.” 


But the Assembly breaks up, and the day—a day of stirs and 
distraction, and vanity—wears on. It has nothing of repose 
about it; and just as we are gathering again to evening service, 
the Frenchman is repairing to the Vauxhalls and Cremornes of 
Paris to listen to the comic songs and ribaldry of hired mounte- 
banks, amidst the blaze of lanterns and the noise and false 
excitement of every unclean and hateful passion. 

This then is the school of beardless chartists and clamourers 
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for civil and religious liberty. But how nearly allied is such 
liberty to licentiousness. When any man sets up for a preacher 
of equality, or a despiser of the powers that be, ask yourselves 
the question—Where is he on Sunday? Where are all those 
pestilent fellows and movers to sedition who have lately obtained 
so unenviable a notoriety ? Where are they on the Sunday? We 
all know where they are not—among the multitude of those who 
keep holy day. 

And is not this fact alone abundantly sufficient to satisfy all 
thinking minds that they are at best but blind leaders of the 
blind. Where are Saint Monday’s demagogues on the previous 
day. Plotting in the halls of Socialism, or the low tavern, or on 
some wide and remote common, against rulers and governors of 
all grades, from the lowest form of magistracy to the very throne 
of God himself. 

Shall we choose such as these for leaders in our march 
towards the Utopia of fools. Let this be the pass-word of all 
loyal men and true—** Where is he on the Sunday?” Let us not 
trust him even though he tell us he is serving God in his own 
way, by cultivating the mind He has bestowed upon him—though 
he lingers within the walls even of some literary and scientific 
institution, falsely so called. If he be not where his Master bids 
him be, look on him with suspicion, turn from him, and pass 
away. Such literature and science are developed in a prospectus 
now before us. Here are some of its “ advantages!” 

Sunday mornings, at eleven o'clock a general meeting 
of the members is held, which terminates at one. 

“ A dinner is provided on Sundays, at one o'clock, in a coffee- 
room commodiously and elegantly fitted up, and supplied with 
the principal publications of the day. 

** In the afternoon at three o’clock a class meets for the study 
of Phrenology, aided by proficient teachers, and an extensive col- 
lection of busts, casts, and books. 

“The Sunday evening lectures will be employed in distributing 
healthy mental! information upon philosophical and moral subjects 
of general interest, preceded and followed by music and singing, 
by the powerful organ and choir of the Institution.” 

If such be the pabulum necessary to mental health, who 
would not end his days an invalid? Because of Sabbath- 
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breaking the land mourneth ; and yet some think to pour over it 
the oil of joy and praise by turning the songs of the temple into 
the howlings of democracy. Israel with all its weight of crimes 
cried only in its worldliness—*“ When will the Sabbath be gone?” 
but the “‘ physicians of no value” who have taken up the case of 
Britain put it out altogether, and decree that it shall be no more ! 

We believe this picture is not overdrawn. We have long 
watched the movements of the disaffected and disloyal of the 
present day ; and whatever may be the varied aspects of this body 
in points of minor moment, we think that few of them will stand 
the test we have proposed— Where are they on the Sunday? 

Do we want a land without its Sabbaths, or a kingdom without 
allegiance to the King of kings? Choose you this day whom you 
will serve, and let the one-voiced verdict of our readers be “ As 
for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” 


THE LAMB AND THE CHILD. 
(From Pearce’s “ Voice in Rama hushed.”’) 

A little child wandered from its mother’s cottage on the prairie, 
in search of flowers. Pleased with the pursuit, and absorbed in 
new pleasures, it was nearly night before she thought of return- 
ing; and then she attempted in vain to retrace her steps, and 
was lost in the pathless meadows. She sat down and wept. She 
looked in all directions, in hope of seeing some one to lead her 
homeward, but no one appeared. She strained her eyes, now 
dim with tears, to catch sight of the smoke curling from the cot 
she had left, but in vain. She was alone in the wilderness; and 
hours had passed since she had left her home. A few hours 
more and the dark night would be around her, and stars would 
look down upon her, and her locks would be wet with the dew. 
She knelt on the ground and prayed. Her parents in the cottage 
were beyond the reach of her voice, but her heavenly Father, she 
knew, was always near, and could hear her feeblest cry. Mary 
had been taught to say “Our Father;” and in this time of sor- 
row, when friends were far away, and there was none to help, she 
called upon Him, who has said to little children, “Come unto 
me."’ Mary had closed her eyes in prayer, and when she opened 
them she espied a lamb. It was seeking the tenderest herbs 
among the tall grass, and had strayed away from its mother and 
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the flock, so that Mary saw at a glance she had a companion in 
her solitude, and her heart was gladdened, as if she heard the 
voice and saw the face of a friend. 

The lamb was happy also. It played at her side, and took the 
little tufts of grass from her hand, as readily as if she had been 
its friend from infancy. And then the lamb leaped away, and 
Mary’s heart went out after it, and she followed her heart. Now 
the little thing would sport by her side, and then rush forward 
as if about to forsake her altogether; and so she followed it, 
without any anxiety as to whither it would lead her. She was 
lost—she had no friend to help her in her distress—the lamb had 
found her in loneliness, and she loved it and loved to follow it, 
and would go wherever it should go. So she went on; and the 
sun—a summer sun—was setting, and her shadow stretched 
away before her as if she were tall asa tree. She was thinking 
of home, and wondering if she should ever reach it, when the 
lamb of a sudden sprang away over a gentle knoll, and as she 
reached it, her sportive playmate had found the flock from which 
it had strayed, and they were both within sight of home. The 
lamb had led Mary home. 

You see the bearing of this on your own case. You have 
wandered from your Father's house in pursuit of the follies and 


_ sinful pleasures of life; and oh that, like this child, you may feel 


your lost and wretched condition! Night—the dark and doleful 
night of death, is coming on, and dangers are thickening around 
you—dangers from which there is only one who can deliver you. 
You know that you have a Father in heaven—a forgotten, neg- 
lected, and despised Father, but a Father still; one who is moved 
with compassion towards you and waits to be gracious unto you. 
And oh, if you will but lift your supplications to Him, then, like 
this lost child, with the eye of faith, just now blinded with tears 
of grief because you have wandered, you will catch a sight of the 
lamb—even of the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of 
the world, and which can take away your sin. And, like her's, 
your heart will go after the Lamb, and you will “follow Him 
withersoever He goeth,” till at last He will lead you through the 
dark valley, and from thence to your Father’s house, where are 
“ fountains of living waters,” and where God shall wipe away all 
tears from your eyes! 
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“Enquiries and Correspondence. 


Apparent Contradictions. 


Dear Str,—Will you, explain to your young readers, and for my 
satisfaction, the following seeming contradictions, which have occurred 
to me in the course of my reading :— 

1, Reconcile Exodus xx. 5, with Ezekiel xviii. 20. 

2. Proverbs xxvii. 2, ‘‘ Let another praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth, a stranger, and not thine own lips,” with 1 Cor. xv. 10, ‘I 
labored more abundantly than they all;” and 2 Cor. xii. 11, “In 
nothing am I behind the very chiefest apostles.”’ 

3. Reconcile Matt. vii. 7, 8, with Luke xiii. 24. 

4. In 1 Cor. x. 33, St. Paul says, “ I please all men in all things ;” 
and yet in Gal. i. 10, he says, ‘‘ If I yet pleased men I should not be 


the servant of Christ.” Yours affectionately, 
Pimlico. W. H. 


1. The first of these expressions, frequently repeated in the 
‘Old Testament, appears to refer mainly, if not entirely, to 
temporal visitations—the other, to eternal punishments. Asa 
fact, God does not condemn the pious children of ungodly 
parents to everlasting death, though frequently under the Jewish 
law he punished the fathers in their children, as being nearest 
and dearest to them of all their possessions. And so thoroughly 
is man an imitative creature, that the influence of a parent's 
example almost invariably affects the faith and practice of the 
child. It is a melancholy truth that sin is in this way trans- 
mitted even to the third and fourth generation; and its 
consequences are thus felt by our children’s children. 

2. We are no where taught that Paul always spoke well or 
wisely. On the contrary, he has himself told us, that on more 
than one occasion, “he spake asa fool.” He prefaces, indeed, 
the last passage here cited, with these words, “I am become a 
fool in glorying,” and introduces this chapter and the one before 
it, with an apology to the same purport. By connecting and 
collating these and similar texts in his epistles, we elicit a most 
forcible commentary on the very commandment referred to, 
instead of establishing a doctrine at all at variance with it. 
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3. Great injury has been done to the last of these texts by 
its severance from verse 25. The meaning is, that God’s mercy 
has its limits, for when once the Master of the house has shut 
the door, no one can, of course, pass through it. 

4. In the first text, Paul is cautioning the Corinthians to 
“give none offence,’’ but to recommend the religion they 
professed by a courteous and amiable deportment. In the 
latter, he is speaking of sinful and time-serving concessions. In 
these, before his conversion, which he is about to relate, he was 
as great an adept as any, but now he had resolved to confer no 


longer with flesh and blood, but to become entirely and for ever, 
the servant of Christ. 


— 


Jehovah Jireh. 


Sir,—Will you favor me by explaining away a difficulty whieh 
occurs to me, in an apparent discrepancy in the following passage of 
Scripture, Exodus vi. 3, “1 appeared unto Abraham,” &c. “ but by my 
name Jehovah was I not known unto them.”’ And yet we read in 
Genesis xxii. 14, “ Abraham called the name of that place Jruovan 
Jinen ;" by which it appears that he actually did know the name. 
Your satisfactory explanation of this will much oblige, 

Your obedient servant, STupIvs. 


God is referring in the former text to certain special revelations 
of himself which he made to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob—not 
to any other passages in their history; and it will be found, on 
turning to Genesis xvii. 1 and xxxv. 11, that he there made Him- 
self known not as Jehovah, the Self-Existent, but only as 
“God Almighty.” We think this explanation sufficient to meet 
all the requirements of the case, though many others have been 
proposed, some thinking that Moses uses the term “ Jehovah” 
by anticipation, giving, in fact, his own version of the original 
words; and others contending that we are to understand the 
phrase, “ 1 was not known”’ in the peculiar sense of appropria- 
tion, or special overture. 

Public Singing. 

Dear Str,—Is there any sin in public singing, supposing a person 

to have a decided talent that way, and not having a taste for anything 
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else?’ Is there any harm in following the profession that would be 
most congenial to his or her taste; and is it not right to study the 
talent of every individual? Your opinion upon this subject would 
greatly oblige. A. 


We think it right, to a certain extent, “ to study the talent of 
every individual,” though we should be cautious in developing 
it—much more in giving it a bias in favor of any questionable 
profession. 

But “ taste” is a very different thing from talent, and much 
more likely to lead astray. There are few young persons who 
have not a taste for display, and before the character is formed 
they care little whether they figure in the pulpit or on the boards 


of a theatre. 
With regard to public singing, there are circumstances which 


may justify its being followed as a profession, but we should say, 
it was by no means a desirable vocation in any case, and ought 
certainly to be eschewed whenever it cannot fail to connect us 
with immoral or frivolous characters, or even direct us to the 


usual haunts of worldliness or dissipation. 


Trony. 
Sir,—You will greatly oblige me by answering, through the 
medium of your valuable magazine, the following inquiries :— 
“Are professing Christians justified in using ‘ Irony,’ - is it in 


any way connected with a ‘lie?’ ” 
By answering the above you will oblige, Yours (adgheaidten 
A Lover or Trurn, 


We believe that Irony is equally lawful with the many other 
forms of satire used for the sake of correction or exposure, not 
only by our best moralists, but in Holy Writ itself. Of Irony 
we have many instances in the Bible, but it may suffice to refer 
only to two examples: The first occurs in 1 Kings xviii. 27. 
Elijah, in mocking the priests of Baal, tells them “ He is a god; 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or 
peradventure he sleepeth and must be awaked,” meaning nothing 
more than to expose his impotence in the most striking manner. 


Another instance occurs in Ecel. xi. 9. 
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Extreme Unction. 

Sin,--In the epistle of James v. 14,, the elders of the church, after 
praying over the sick person, are directed to “anoint him with oll ty 
the name of the Lord.” le there any reason why this latter direction 
should not be literally understood and obeyed, as well as the others 
given in the same verse? An Invatin, 


The parallel texts in Mark vi. 13, and xvi. 18, prove that this 
anointing with oil was connected with the miraculous power of 
healing conferred on the apostles. Its efficacy, consequently, 
ceased with their ministry, and its use should have died out also, 
But Romanism, unwilling to part altogether with such a power- 
ful instrument of spiritual bondage, gave a new turn to this 
prerogative, and under the name of Extreme Unction, employed 
it, not as the type of returning health, but as a necessary 
preparation for death and a passport to heaven—a purpose dia- 
metrically opposed to that for which it had been originally 
used. 

Romans y. 7. 

S1r,— Will you have the kindness to explain in the next number of 
your valuable magazine the difference between a righteous man anda 
good man, as implied in Romans vy. 7. By so doing you will greatly 


oblige, Yours, 
W. F. L. 


Though the terms employed are certainly different, we think 
the interpretation usually given to this passage, fanciful and 
unwarranted. To our mind the antithesis does not lie between 
the words translated “‘ good” and “ righteous,” (more literally, 
perhaps, just,) but between those severally rendered the good, or 
just ; and the ungodly, or sinful, man. In ninety-nine instances 
out of a hundred, the passage is thus accented in the reading. 
** Scarcely for a righteous man would one die, yet peradventure 
for a good man, some would even dare to die,” &c. This view of 
it supposes not only, as already stated, an opposition between 
the righteous and the good man; but between the acts of dying, 
and daring to die. The most natural interpretation of the text, is 
as follows—“Scarcely for a righteous man will one die ; yet, per- 
adventure for a good man some would even dare to die ; but God 
commendeth His love toward us, in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” | 
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POETRY, 


PETRAA., 


Unscaturp by men, 
For aye shall conies in thy crannies hide, 
And in his bone-strewed den 
The wailing jackall bide ; 
Lone owls shall mope upon thy craggy peak, 
And sound thy fitful dirge in hollow-echoing shriek. 


Sepulchred dead 
Repose in rock-hewn state of chambered cell, 
Their host unnumberéd 
Guardeth that citadel. 
Brain-fancies scare the curious Bedween eye, 
And unreal, shadowy terrors, ward its sanctity. 


Terror shall smite 
Wayfarers trenching on thy solitude, 
When the lone caverned height 
Frowns in dim magnitude ; 
For Desolation crests the sentry pile 
That guards the rugged passage from thy tombed defile. 


The traveller's feet’ 
Shall flee the perils of thy ravined waste, 
Nor shall the camel fleet 
Or dromedary, haste 
Along that road where princely merchandize 
Once journeyed through the track marked out by trade’s emprize. 


Rock-children proud, 

Who dwelt beneath yon star-pricked canopy, 
Flown is your memory : 
Your burrowed crags for ever are assigned 
As an olian storehouse of the grieving wind. 
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Teman’s array— 
The jagged hill-top bristling with the spear— 
Could not avert the day 
Of counsel-crushing fear : 
Nor sages’ warnings, nor lance-poising arm, 
Annul the boding breathings of the seer-spoke harm. 


S. X. 


“THE STILL SMALL VQCE.” 


Hvusu! hush! a voice comes through the midnight stealing 
Upon thine ear in cadence soft and low, 

And to thy better self it is appealing ; 
How hard the heart, its sound that does not know! 


It sinks into the soul, vain all repelling, 
It will be heard, it will assert a claim, 
Of wasted time and talents oft ’tis telling, 
And sins that swelled till “ Legion ”’ was their name. 


Guilt shrinks appalled and longs for beams of morning, 
To chase the darkness and the gloom away, | 

That it may then walk forth in triumph, scorning 
Night’s solemn lesson in the face of day. 


That still small voice !— How oft in lonely hours 
It thrills the wicked—bows the loftiest head, 

Humbling the mighty one, till e’en he cowers 
Who in his scornful pride had felt no dread. 


’ Seek not to quell it; let its earnest pleading 
Be felt within thine heart in all its force ; 
For they who drown it, and go on unheeding, 
Must feel the hopeless pangs of deep remorse. 


Then listen to its truthful accents, telling 
Of sins perchance—but yet of pardon too. 
Pray; and the gloom it casts will be dispelling, 
For Christ the broken spirit can renew. 
Farnham. Annis Waits. 
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RAY’S TOMP AT BLACK NOTLEY. 
(See the Frontispiece.) 3 

“THe name of John Ray, which has long been widely 
known and as widely honored by the man of science—and 
especially by the naturalist who owes to him so much, as 
the great master of his craft—seems to brighten with age, 
and shaking off the cobwebs of time, which, ere now, 
would have obscured merits less sterling, to render his 
lowly resting-place at Black Notley more attractive to the 
philosophic and learned pilgrim. Societies are springing 
up and spreading, in honor of the man— 

“ Who drew, with careful hand and curious eye, 
Truth from a flower, and wisdom from a fly; 

Who opened gates to nature's secret store, 

And Science thron’d where Error reign’d before.” 

We have to record a visit, paid a few years since by 
some of the wise and distinguished of the land to the tomb 
of the great lover of, and explorer into, the boundless 
beauties of nature's creative work. And, indeed, the great 
naturalist is worthy of all this. ‘“‘The name of Ray,” says 
a writer, “will ever be revered by the wise and the good, 
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from the use he made of his extensive knowledge ot 
nature. His ‘Wisdom of God manifested in the Works 
of the Creation’ was the first attempt, we believe, ever 
made in the Christian era to confirm the truth of revealed 
religion by facts drawn from the natural world, Another 
of his works, ‘Persuasives to a Holy Life,’ shows us also 
how deeply his pure and pious spirit was imbued with 
those truths he taught to.others. None but a philosopher 
could have written the first: none but a Christian, the 
second. 

“The party who visited all that remains—save his 
immortal works—of this foremost of our Essex worthies, 
was composed of members of the Linnean Society, by 
whom this excursion to the spot, where the ‘amiable and 
gentle Ray’ first drew his breath, and where he closed the 
last years of his useful career, had been long contemplated. 
A party, headed by the Lord Bishop of “orwich, left the 
metropolis by the first railway train in the morning, for 
Witham, where they were joined by the proprietor of the 
house in which Ray spent his last days. 

Proceeding in carriages to Black Notley, which is about 
six miles distant from Witham, the parties reached the 
village church about twelve o'clock. This edifice is an 
old plain tiled building, with rather a picturesque wooden 
spire, and stands in a delightfully rural situation. On the 
south side of the church, rest the mortal remains of one of 
the greatest of British naturalists. The .tomb is of @ 
pyramidal form, from ten to twelve feet high, and is 
inscribed with an elegant Latin epitaph, from the pen of 
the Rev. William Coyte, m. a. It is in good preservation, 
but the inscription is rather illegible from the gnawing of 
time, and we understand that the Linnean Society intend 
to restore that portion of it, and preserve it for future enthusi- 
astic inquirers after the ‘lettered stone.’ This monument 
was, of course, the chief object of interest and attraction, 
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and many lingered for a considerable time round the 
memorial of the distinguished dead, several copying the 
inscription, and Professor Forbes took a clever sketch of 
the scene, Many of the party visited the interior of the 
church in which Ray had been baptised—rambled about 
the village—or culled botanical specimens as an appropri- 
ate memento of their visit. The Bishop of Norwich 
appeared to take especial interest in the scene, making 
many inquiries as to the birth-place of the great naturalist. 
His lordship was obliged to leave early, and after 
visiting Ray’s residence, he proceeded to Witham to take 
the train to London. 
‘‘ Having made a pleasurable hour upon a scene where 
everything derived interest from the reflection that 
these fields had been traversed, and these paths trod- 
den, and the botanical treasures of the neighbourhood 
ransacked in search of knowledge, by him who slum- 
bered there, the party, about one o'clock, assembled 
at Dewlands, the house from which Ray’s pure spirit took 
its final flight, in the year 1705. It is now a farmhouse, 
occupied by Mr. Wakeling. After an elegant cold collation, 
Mr. Pattisson the proprietor of Dewlands, read the following 
extract from Mr. Ray's diary, to show the meek spirit of 
Christianity with which Ray was imbued :— 
“*March 15, 1678, departed this life, my most dear and 
honored mother, Elizabeth Ray, of Black Notley, in her 
house,on Dewlands, in the hall chamber, about three of 
the clock in the afternoon, aged, as I suppose, seventy- 
eight; whose death, for some considerations, was a great 
wound to me. Yet have I good hope that her soul is 
received to the mercy of God, and her sins pardoned, 
through the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ, in whom 
she trusted, and whose servant she had been from her youth 
up.’ The company after exploring the old house, ‘treading 
the very boards which Ray had trodden, and looking 
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perhaps on trees and plants which Ray had admired,’ 
before they separated, recorded their signatures in a work 
belonging to Mr. Pattisson, ‘Derham's Life and Remains 
of Ray,’ which will, doubtless, be treasured as an interest. 
ing memento of the visit.-Lanhester's Memorials of Ray, 


THE LIVING 


ia worthy of remark, that the progress of aur little Hil 
the latter part of its course at least, appears to have been restricted 
by Providence to very narrow bounds. Horace was not enabled, 
as far as is seen, effectually to impart the knowledge of the truth 
committed to him, to any other person than to the feeble-minded 
Jocelyn, from whom the child Barbara receiving it through divine 
grace, was permitted to convey it to Emmeline, who being mixed 
up, when she had lost her little friend, with persons devoted to 
the world, was excluded for a time, from using her influence with 
any one, until the grace imparted to her, from on high, enabled 
her, through its divine heat, to melt the ice which bound up her 
father’s affections, and closed his heart even to his own sweet 
child. 

As it afterwards appeared, her father then, directly, and Damien 
(the youth so often spoken of before, who when the captain began 
to ail was often in attendance in his chamber) indirectly, were 
the only persons exposed to her influence, and granting that she . 
was blessedto the utmost, in being empowered from above, 
during the short time which was allowed her, to pour the full 
tide of truth into their breasts: what can the reader anticipate, 
when he reads the following paragraph copied from a newspapet 
dated in the month of September, during the short peace of 
Amiens, in the very early part of the present century, but that 
our little series must cease in this place. 

The paragraph alluded to, relates the loss of the “ Arethusa” 
Captain Harper, bound for Madeira, on such a night, in a late 
tremendous hurricane, the vessel having been driven on the rocks 
of Scilly, and every soul on board being believed to have perished. 
Among the passengers mentioned were Captain Loveday of the 
Royal Navy, late commander of the Hebe, and his affectionate 
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daughter Emmeline Loveday, passengers to Madeira, on account 
of the failing health of the gallant officer. Amongst other 
persons of inferior rank mentioned as lost, was Damien Vere, 
the son, it was added of a respectable school master in the 
village of Beefield, in South Devon, who some time before, had 
run away from his father, and had been partly adopted by 
Captain Loveday, 

Ae it hae not suited the narrator, to explain how the informas 
Han the Living wae obtained, previously to the 
of the Arethuen,”’ neither will the meane he explained, Hill 
the following and Inet number, by whieh things and scones of 
which all the witnesses had been supposed to have perished years 
before, were brought to light. 

It was on the afternoon of that day mentioned in the public 
prints, as marked by such a storm as uplifted the very depths of 
the sea, and dashed them above the rocks of our whole southern 
coast, that this narrative recommences. Captain Loveday, 
still enfeebled in limb, by a tremendous attack of acute rheuma- 
tism, the commencement of which is spoken of in the last number, 
was lying on a sofa in the state cabin of the doomed vessel ; 
Emmeline was seated on a low stool by his side, gently passing 
her hands over his arm, when he complained of lingering pain 
and numbness. Damien Vere was the only person besides these 
in the cabin. This youth, then about fifteen, had so won on the 
good will of Captain Loveday by his unwearied attention in his 
illness, and had at the same time exhibited so much of a mind 
and early education above what had been imagined, when he 
had come begging on the shore at Plymouth to be taken on board 
the ‘“ Hebe’’—that he was the only personal attendant, whom 
the Captain had brought to the “‘Arethusa,” when he undertook 
the voyage to Madeira: neither was the privilege denied the boy 
of being in the state cabin, when not occupied in his master’s 
business without. | 

Captain Loveday was speaking of a passage of Scripture, which 
had particularly and often recurred to his mind during the last 
few hours: it was the text commencing “‘ He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God; for God is love.” Having remarked how it 
confirmed all that his beloved daughter had ever said to him, 
respecting the love of the Father for his creature, man, as 
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manifested through the Son, he added, “ Oh! my Emmeline—my 
only one,—what through divine grace do I not owe to you, my pre- 
cious child? What inestimable benefit did you confer on me, when 
you convinced me by the whole tenor of your sweet daughterly 
conduct, that you could love me independently of my deservings ; 
nay, in very opposition to my harsh and cruel treatment of you, 
thus bringing to my apprehension, what hitherto had been wholly 
hidden from me, the very first idea I ever had of such love, as is 
revealed by the Divine Spirit in the records of eternal truth.” 
“Oh! my father,” said the gentle daughter, “do not speak of 
my love to you: at best it can be buta shadow—a misty, passing 
image, of that which is divine.” 

‘* Nay! nay, my child,” answered the captain, “say not, a 
misty shadow—say rather a beam, a ray of the Creator's love — 
for did it not come with warmth which still glows; yes, and 
more cheeringly from hour to hour. But come, my beloved, read 
me the passage which I have pointed out, with its context ?” 

The little bible, Horace’s, Jocelyn’s, and Barbara's bible, was 
lying on the couch. Miss Loveday raised it with her left hand, 


_ her right being still upon her father’s arm, and extending it to 


Damien, she requested him to find and read the chapter. 

The youth, to whom such services had been often before 
allotted, took the little volume, and placing himself on a chair 
near the cabin window, which was low and opened to the floor 
on the side of the vessel which was from the English coast, was 
turning to the place in the bible, rather stooping towards the 
light ; for it was an extremely small copy of the Scriptures, with 
which he had to deal, when suddenly a lurid red glare flared on 
his book, and looking up towards the west, he saw the disk of 
the sun, deprived of its beams, just on the edge of a bank of very, 
very, dark and threatening clouds rising in that direction. 

“What's this?” cried the Captain, whose practised eye was 
swift in discerning every change of weather, and every symptom 
of the atmosphere. 


Damien mentioned what he saw, and said, “I fear, sir, we 
shall have an ugly night.” 

After having asked several questions of the youth, the captain 
said, ‘If we had sea room, we should have nothing to fear, but 
we are too near those rocks ;”’ and having made one ineffectual 
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and painful effort to rise upon his feet, he lay down again saying 
something about a disabled hulk, and sent the youth out on deck 
to observe what was going forward, and to bring the report to 
himself, 

Whilst the captain was speaking, Damien almost uncon- 
sciously, and little anticipating the terrors which awaited him, 
thrust the little volume which he held in his hand into the breast 
pocket of his jacket, and though he obeyed his master with the 
utmost promptitude, he found the captain and crew of the 
vessel all in motion, having seen symptoms of an alarming nature 
in the sky above, and the waters beneath, and every head or 
hand was already engaged in preparing the vessel for any thing 


or every thing which might ensue. 
The bank of clouds had risen so suddenly, that Damien’s 


discovery of them in the cabin, had not been anticipated by the 
officers and sailors on watch many minutes before, nor was it 
many minutes afterwards, when other threatenings of what the 
sailors called a wild night, burst upon the senses. 

The still-far-off moaning and whistling of such a gale from the 
south-west, as does not often break in from the wider seas into the 
jaws of the channel; the sudden shutting out of day by the low 
black clouds, which, as if congregating from all directions, soon 
covered the heavens; the uneasy plunging movements of the 
ship caused by the back rolling of the waves up channel before 
the wind, together with low murmers of still distant thunder, 
and broad gleams of lightning towards the south and west, had 
all been marked and fully anderstood by Captain Loveday before 
Damien came back into the cabin, and the so lately intrepid 
seaman was sitting helplessly on the side of the sofa, on which 
he had lately been lying in so much contentment, with his gentle 
daughter standing by him. 

A little farther advance of time, and the gale had come down 
with the utmost fury on the condemned vessel; the thunder 
rolled above her head; the lightnings played among her masts; 
she refused to obey her helm; she was driven headlong towards 
the rocky islands, the light-house on one of the foremost of which 
was distinctly seen, sometimes below the ship, as she was raised 
_ mountains high on the crest of a billow, and again as much 
raised above her, as she sank into a trough of the sea. From 
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one moment to another a boom of the ship’s gun proclaiming her 
distress, seemed for an instant to overcome even the report of the 
thunders, but no boat could have lived through those wild 
waters: where then was the hope in any created thing? 

Neither Captain Loveday nor the faithful seamen in that 
perilous hour, had one thought for their own safety, for could 
either of them have saved Emmeline, gladly would they have 
met their own deaths. 

What human language would suffice to bring before the un- 
travelled reader any idea of those wild and terrible hours which 
followed from the moments of first anticipation of the storm, till 
in the very deepest hour of the night, the strained and helpless 
vessel, was dashed upon a sunken rock, somewhere amid the 
Isles of Scilly. 

Damien and Emmeline had aided the Captain to prepare for 
going upon deck, at least so far, that he might be at hand should 
any means of escape be presented. The hope was a forlorn one 
indeed ; but as Emmeline refused to leave her parent for one 
moment, he could not, would not, but comply with this arrange- 
ment, though it cut off all probability of escape for his attendants. 

But all other memories of those fearful hours seemed to have 
been absorbed in one scene of interest, with that person who 
alone survived that awful night; who of all the human beings 
who had seen the sun grow dim and lurid, on board the ‘“‘Are- 
thusa,” in the evening, ever saw it rise again in its unclouded 
glory. And what was this image, but that of Emmeline, who in 
all the freshest bloom of youth, stood there before his eyes like 
some bright victim ready to be sacrificed, to whom no means of 
avoidance presented itself in sky above, or earth beneath. They 
had found some support for Captain Loveday, his weakened 
limbs not being able to sustain him from one minute to another, 
and his daughter stood beside him, with one arm round his neck, 
with whichehe seemed to draw him closer to herself. She wore 
no head dress, the wild blast had scattered her bright hair, and 
deep as was the gloom shed over the condemned vessel, it was 
not such as at any moment wholly to conceal the outline of her 
figure, clad as she was in white—neither were the roar of the 
elements, the thunders of the heavens, nor the portentous crack- 
lings of the parting timbers, powerful enough to prevent the low 
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clear tones of that noble daughter from reaching the ears of their 
devoted attendant. At one time he heard those soft, yet solemn 
tones, addressed to her God; again they were directed to her 
father, or to Damien himself, as to one involved with themselves 
in the same present perils, and the same glorious promises for 
futurity. Her periods indeed were broken—they were all left 
unfinished, yet they were all perfect in the unity of their purpose. 
Love, that love which as divine is unchangeable, immortal, fresh 
and alive in every age—infinite in its operations, most animat- 
ing, most powerful in its actings in this lower world; in over- 
coming all natural fear in the hour of extremest peril—that love 
revealed in the Lord, the Saviour, and as declared by the inspired 
word, formed the only theme of every disjointed sentence. 

‘‘Oh! my father, oh! kind Damien,” once she said, “ had we 
been brought to this condition before the love which is in our 
Redeemer had been revealed to us! Had we come to this hour 
laden with sins! but by grace, through faith, we are saved—we 
are washed—we are sanctified, and in that blood which cleanseth 
from all sin, made white as the snows of the mountains of Judah.” 

“A little longer, one more plunge, and we shall be clothed 
with glory.—Father, dear, lift up your head, you are enabled to 
trust, you say; God be praised, for I know itis so. Do not 
grieve for me, my own dear father, why do I feel your tears on 
my arm? Are you sorry, because [He who has counted us lovely 
in his eyes, because he sees us in his own beauty, should have 
willed, that in our deaths we should not be divided? Remember, 
father—” 

The crisis was arrived ; the tempest had reached its acme—the 
sea lashed to its utmost fury, made an unbroken sweep over the 
doomed vessel; with one continuous roar, thunders responded to 
thunders along the whole heavens, and lightnings flashed more 
quickly than the beatings of a fevered pulse, revealing at each 
flash, the sweet pale face of Emmeline, to the faithful youth who 
stood before her in such impressive view as time could never 
efface, the very fitfulness of the vision adding to its unearthly 
majesty, for somewhat of the glory of that bright world, which 
was opening to the pious daughter, seemed even then shed upon 
her countenance. 


He saw the uplifted eyes of that young figure, standing in all 
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its created beauty on the very verge of eternity, he saw it, and 
again it was not visible; he still looked, and it was lighted up 


again. He heard her last solemnly-uttered words, and they 
were these 
** Jesus! Saviour of our souls—”’ 


But before she could have finished the stanza, the prayer which 
it contains was already granted. 
* Let us to thy bosom fly, 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is high.” 


Damien then felt an agitation, as if all support beneath his feet 
was giving way; he was thrown on his knees, and for an instant 
saw the figures of the father and daughter raised above him, by 
some upheaving of the sinking vessel; next ensued a noise and a 
crash, as if nature itself were broken up; and he saw, he knew, 
no more until he found himself in a condition so entirely changed, 
that no other remnant of his late situation and former life pre- 
sented itself, but the little bible, which he had thrust into the 
inner pocket of his jacket, just asthe storm began. ‘This precious 
little volume was the first object on which he opened his eyes, 
placed as it were to dry on a low stool, in a sort of out house, 
in which some rough, though friendly person, had laid him, 
whilst he was in a state of unconsciousness. 

And in this place it is needful to close our number, though it 
must not be done till this enquiry is made: ‘ Are we to consider 
that our little Living Rill, passed away with Emmeline Loveday, 
and her father? Or may we trust, that through the divine 
mercy, it passed to Damien Vere, and that through his ministry, 
we may hear of its springing up again into light and hope, that 
it may pass on to refresh many, perhaps still unborn ?” 

M. M. 5S. 


(To be concluded nert month.) 


“GOD IS ABLE TO GRAFF THEM IN AGAIN.” 


Many men of cultivated understandings and great learning 
among the Jews have embraced Christianity. There are at 
present several ministers, and one Bishop of the church of 
England, of the natural seed of Abraham. Among the Lutheran 
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reformed clergy on the Continent, not a few. Besides many 
physicians and lawyers, there are five professors and two 
lecturers in the University of Breslau; five professors in Halle ;° 
in Petersburg a professor of medicine; in Warsaw, Dr. Leo, one 
of the most celebrated physicians; in Erlangen, Dr. Stahl; in 
Amsterdam, Dr. Capadose, whose narrative of his conversion is 
so widely and deservedly known; and in Berlin, the famous 
historian, Dr. Neander,—all of them converts from Judaism. 
There is no doubt that among Jewish converts there have been 
backsliders—that some have made shipwreck miserably of faith 
and of good conscience; but that is no more than may be said 
of Gentile converts, whether abroad or at home. The number of 
such cases of apostacy has, on the whole, been wonderfully small; 
and though it had been much larger than it is, it would have 
afforded no reason for our applying a rule to them which we 
could not bear to have applied to ourselves, which the Saviour of 
the world never acted upon, which the whole spirit of his gospel 
disowns.— From a Lecture by the Rev. J. C. Burns, M. A. 


THE THREE WORDS. 


Doers the reader wish to know who these several parties were 
whom we have described as attending the festival of St. Denys at 
Springclose, or has he identified them from our description ? 

The tall, stern, dark man was Major Goode, and the captious 
little gentleman in black, Doctor Shoveller. One of the farmers 
was John Curtis. The party who came in late, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Walkinshaw, and two of their daughters; but who the fine 
looking gentleman might be, who occupied a sitting in the vicar's 
pew will be developed by and bye. 

It was with more grief than surprise that I saw so many of my 
acquaintance amongst the congregation; but this sorrow was 
fully compensated by the fact that not one individual from my 
own congregation had gone over to the recusants. I felt in the 
first instance deeply grateful to Him who alone is able to keep us 
from falling; and then set about investigating the reason of their 
steadfastness on the one hand, and the instability of those who, 
having been blown about by every wind of doctrine, had at length 
settled down in the cold, but specious, formalities of Puseyism. 
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But had they done this? Was I not judging too hastily and 
uncharitably in supposing from having seen them once, and once 
‘only, at the church of St. Fabian, that they were regular wor- 
shippers there; and might not they, had they caught sight of me 
in my lurking place, have augured the same concerning my own 
departure from the faith? As, therefore, I found the honest 
countryman to whom I have alluded, very communicative, | 
thought it would be certainly the best course to make a few 
enquiries before I condemned, unheard, a number of individuals 
of whom I knew no more harm, at present, than they did of me. 
** Are the Walkinshaws,”’ said I, as our conversation led on 
gradually to the subject—‘ Are the Walkinshaws regular at- 
tendants at St. Fabian’s ?” 

“ Every one of ’em,”’ said he, “‘ as far as I can hear: hail, rain, 
or shine it’s all alike to them; and it’s no little distance they 
have to come neither. The youngest Miss, though, is just now in 
France. My missus and me often have a joke about that young 
lady's going to school again. ‘l'retty time of life,’ says she, ‘ to 
send her to finish her education.” ‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘but may be 
she never took to it very kindly before.’ ” 

Honest Roger Byfield was not far from the truth there; but 
on that score I ventured no opinion. Following up my enquiry, 
I found that she was in one of the many popish nurseries where, 
under colour of instruction in the language, the elegancies, and 
the accomplishments of high life, so many of the children of our 
so-called Protestant countrymen are bewildered, dazzled, and at 
length blinded, by the artifices of jesuitism and priestcraft. 

“ The two girls that you saw to-day,” continued my informant, 
“are quite foolish about the parson. I don’t know what there 
is they wouldnt do; you saw the gay cloth that covered the 
floor of the chancel—well—that they made—every stitch of it, 
and now theyre finishing a new cover for the altar that was be- 
gun by the young lady as used to live at Mr. Glosenfane’s. She 
was a nice girl, she was—I should like to know what's become of 
her? And so,” he added, with a roguish smile, “and so would 
some one else, I reckon.” 

As I understood the last sentence to imply that I might solve 
the difficulty, if I chose, I determined to take no notice of it un- 

less he were inclined to put it in a more direct form. The fact that 
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Emma had been entrusted to my charge had been kept a pro- 
found mystery, even to the Glosenfanes, though I was now 
pretty certain it had oozed out some how or other, and that my 
friend, the countryman, had really an idea that I was in pos- 
session of the secret. In this I was mistaken, for it will be seen 
by and bye that he intended no reference to myself in the remark 
he had just made. 

“Well,” continued I, after eliciting this information about the 
Walkinshaws; ‘‘And what of Major Goode? Is he a regular 
attendant ?” 

“Goode?” said he, laughing; “I don’t know what to make 
of that man. He’s a strange mixture. He seems pretty well 
fixed now, though he couldn't settle anywhere till he found out 
parson Glosenfane. It’s very singular, but if there's one thing 
that man hates more than another, it’s popery and the pope. 
And yet now he’s gone, as I say, to live next door to him. ‘ But,’ 
says he to me one day, says he, ‘ Byfield, thats a good man at 
Saint Fabian’s—he preaches Experience—he preaches the Middle 
Wall—he crushes the Old-Adam-Nature—he exalts the Cross 
—that's the preaching for me. I hear no one in this part of the 
world who goes so far as he does.’ ”’ 

“True,” said I—“he goes far enough; but he goes in the 
wrong direction. But I see his meaning. Major Goode has 
extreme views on the subjects of Election and Reprobation; and 
he likes to see the boundary line clearly and broadly laid down 
between the natural and the spiritual man. The unwarrantable 
assumptions of a Puseyite priesthood would be therefore very 
much to his mind. And as to experience and the exaltation of 
the cross, he mistakes the pharasaic forms, and outward penances 
of Puseyism, for that keeping under of the body and bringing it 
into subjection which is advocated by St. Paul.” 

‘“He’s a great man—is Goode, with the parson,” continued 
Byfield; “he stood godfather to his last boy. They called him 
‘Richard Goode Glosenfane.’ And my old woman says,’ he 
added, chuckling over the joke, “its a comfort, any how, that 
there’s one good Glosenfane in the family.” 

‘Do you know anything of Curtis at the farm ?”’ said I. 

‘‘ What, John Curtis, the church-warden? Didn't you see his 
name on that notice-board? He was chose last Easter.” 
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“Indeed ; and he attends generally ?” 

“I should think so: though he don’t half like his office I can 
tell ye. There’s a great many people in the parish as has made 
up their minds about the church rates; they won't come nigh the 
place, and they won't pay neither, for what they call all this 
popish nonsense. They did talk of going to the bishop: and I 
can tell you something, I reckon, about that. You saw that 
gentleman in the chancel ?”’ 

“What, Dr. Shoveller?”’ I enquired. 

“No, no,” said he—*‘ that’s not the man; he’s as bad as any 
of them. He's a nothingarian or an anythingarian: he never 
cared at all about religion till he got in with Glosenfane. And 
now he’d stand up for that man through thick and thin.” 

“I beg your pardon, Byfield,” said I; then? Who do 
you mean ?” 

“The gentleman that passed us in the church-yard—his 
name’s Somerland; but I can’t tell for the life of me how he 
came to sit with the parson.” 

“ A friend of his, perhaps?” I suggested. 

“Anything but that. He called on me early this morning, 
and asked all kinds of questions about these strange goings on at 
the church ; and then he goes right away to the parson, walking, 
as you may say, right into the lion’s mouth. I thought he was 
going to see what he could do to help us with our remonstrance 
to the bishop ; but that don’t look like it: do it Mr. Enderby” 

How the thought came into my mind, I cannot pretend to 
say; but I was at no loss in imagining a reason for the conduct 
of this strange gentleman. He might have other business besides 
that of collecting information as to the feeling of the parishioners 
on the subject of this Tractarian movement. Judging from the 
little I had seen of him, and weighing these and many other re- 
marks made by Byfield on the subject, I could not certainly 
believe that he was very friendly to the interests of Mr. 
Glosenfane. Yet it was not easy to understand why any one s0 
honest and straightforward as our friend appeared to be, should 
wait upon the very man whose downfall it was pretty evident he 
would not have been unwilling to assist in. But the secret lying 
Only in my own bosom, I was unwilling to bring it forward. 

—* Why, no!” said I, resuming the conversation after this 
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brief colloquy with myself—‘“ It certainly does not. Yet such 
a gentleman as he was, cannot, I am quite sure, be playing a 
double game.” 

At this point our conversation was brought to a close. Byfield 
was within sight of his home, which stcod on the borders of an 
old untrodden heath. It reminded me of the Reve’s dwelling so 
graphically mentioned by one of our poets— 


‘* His wonning was full fayre upon an heth ; 
“ With grené trees yshadewed was his place.” 


The trees had now, however, passed into “ the sere and yellow 
leaf ;"’ and in the old orchard beyond the house, scarcely hid 
from view the glowing clusters of late fruit that still hung there 
in the grateful sunshine. 

As I walked home I had my thoughts all to myself, and they 

naturally enough ran back to our recent conversation and the 
circumstances out of which it arose. Taking my Bible from my 
pocket, I turned again to the parable of the sower, which had 
lately occupied much of my attention, as connected with the 
subject of Education. As in all the instances there mentioned, 
both the seed, and the manner of sowing were alike good, though 
the results were so widely different, I seemed to be shut up to 
the inference that this diversity must result from some peculiarity 
in the soil. On this point, indeed, the same text itself was clear 
enough. The way side, the stony places, the thorns, and the 
good ground, were types sufficiently expressive of the fact. I had 
therefore but one idea to work out, and determining to keep my 
eye on this, I hoped to simplify the whole question, and to 
educe a practical and profitable result. 
- And first of all, it seemed remarkable that every one addressed 
by the word, heard it. There was no difficulty about that. One 
party did not understand it ; another starved it, and a third over- 
laid it with rubbish: but they all heard it. They did not, nor 
could they, plead inability on that score. Now as Faith is the 
root of the Christian Life, and “ faith cometh by hearing,” there 
can be no excuse for those who contend that Christianity is not 
for them —that the soil is not adapted to the seed, and that the 
dictates of the Bible are those “ hard sayings” which few, or 
none, can hear. 
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Well, then ; they all heard the Word—but how? The first 
heard ignorantly. They “ understood it not.” The good seed 
only reached the Memory; and even there it left the most vague 
of all vague impressions—a film, a cloud, a hazy mist, shapeless 
and ill defined as those patches of milky light that of late years 
have so perplexed astronomers. The body merely—the outward 
form of words—is all that lies there; the soul and sense are gone. 
The image —no, not the image ; the mere ghost or phantasm—has 
never touched the mind. It has not come home to it, in its first 
crude shape, as the raw material of Information, from which 
principles and sentiments are to be elicited, and on which must 
rest a steady, consistent, righteous line of practice. And hence 
it is that he who dreads the Word itself, is a hero in contending 
with its shadow. It is not, as in the other cases, the world, or 
persecution, that assaults these way-side hearers, but the great 
adversary himself. ‘‘ Then cometh the Wicked One and catcheth 
away that which was sown.” A crouch, a spring, a clutch, and 
the prey is borne off for ever. The breath of the Destroyer 
passes over it, and the glimmering haze that at best but faintly 
reflected the light of God’s truth, has melted away into the 
blackness of darkness. 

These then are the hearers whose representatives still live in 
the Walkinshaws, and that extensive school, the motto on whose 
phylactery might well be— 


“THE UPPER PART 
of this 
HOUSE 
TO LET 
UNFURNISHED.” 


Yet these are they who obtain a notoriety they could achieve 
by no other means when received into the pseudo-aristocracy of 
Tractarianism, or announced as having been publicly admitted to 
the Romish church, in the journals of the day. Every one counts 
one, all the world over; but estimating Wiclif, or Luther, as the 
unit, what is really the infinitesimal value of such silly re- 
cusants as these ? 

The question now so common—“ Why are the conversions to 
popery so numerous?” ought only to be answered by another, 
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‘Why should they not be?” Is it so wonderful that those per- 
sons whose very “ name to live while they are dead”’ is dim, dark, 
and indistinct, should catch at the first offer of a way to heaven? 
Oh! if the Unclean Spirit, who knows every chamber of the 
heart from having lived there, should find it swept and garnished 
when he leaves it for a moment alone in the vastness of its 
vacuity, is it any wonder that he should bring home with him 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself; and thus defile the 
house, and make the latter end of its possessor worse than his 
beginning? 

And how much better is he who receives the seed into stony 
places? It drops into a selfish heart, and not into the head. 
Some of the arrections are quickened, for he “‘ receives it with 
joy ;’ but it works no settled nor salutary change of principle. 
His love of the truth is momentary and impulsive. The impres- 
sion lasts a little while, but by and bye he is offended. It does 
not answer his expectation. He can give no good reason for the 
hope that is in him, and therefore tribulation or persecution soon 
drives it out. But the most common feature in this religion of 
impulse is selfishness. It is gladly welcomed because it promises 
to be pleasant and profitable; and it is so delightful to possess 
something which others have not, The Jew was offended when 
the Word of Life was made common to the Gentile; the elder 
son was angry when his younger brother was allowed to share 
again their father’s favor; and just so the man who makes more 
haste than good speed in religion, takes umbrage when he finds 
it is no monopoly. There are many such professors in the 
world—men who can not only talk of Christ, but preach Christ, 
“of contention and ill-will”—men whose hand is against every 
man’s; and who are ready at a moment's notice to take up any 
position from which they can launch their bolts at those with 
whom they are, often causelessly, offended. The elements of their 
mental constitution are precisely those which belong to the Pope 
himself. Why, therefore, should not popery claim them for her 
own? The papacy of Antinomianism is of the same type as that 
of Rome; and Major Goode and all of his school will be as 


much at home within the one pale as the other. | 
Then there are hearers of the w1Lt—men who receive the seed 


into the head, while the heart remains untouched. The world 
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overlies and smothers it, and it remains unfruitful. “The cares 
of the world, and the deceitfulness of riches,” as in the case of 
John Curtis, “‘ choke the word.” It has no stamina by which it 
can spring up again from the iron hoof of popery, or withstand 
the specious blight of Puseyism. And sometimes the freshening 
influences of heaven are quite shut out by the rampant growth of 
Philosophy and Science, falsely so called, ‘“‘the lusts of other 
things,” and pleasures of this life—as in the instance of the 
learned and eccentric Doctor Shoveller. Men who, like him, have 
never felt their religion, may as well hold with one form as 
another. | 

“ He who is not with Me,” said our Saviour, “is against Me.” 
The Truth is no mere negution. To believe is as much a real act, 
as to do. The “‘ unbelieving” stands in the same category with 
the “ abominable,” and the “ murderer,” so that the only ques- 
tion to be now decided is—Are these classes of whom we have 
just spoken, believers in the Bible-sense of that expression? Is 
that man a Christian, whose creed lies, crude and shapeless, in 
the Memory alone, in the Affections, or in the Will; and if not 
a Christian, why may he not be anything or everything else? 
The Seed may be good, the Sowing may be good; but an ill- 
adapted Soil, whether lean and hungry, or over-rich, may spoil 
the whole business of mental and moral culture. 

What then is a fitting soil? The Scriptures tell us it is “an 
honest and good heart”—honest in rightly balancing the feelings 
and faculties which God has given it; and good, in regulating 
all, by the wisdom which cometh from above. It is a mind of 
which Reason holds the vice-royalty, and Revelation the un- 
disputed throne. All therefore that God requires of us is that 
we should deal honestly with his precepts—that our calm, 
unbiassed supGMent, first cleansed by the inspiration of His 
Holy Spirit, should mete out, and weigh, and rightly divide his 
Truth, giving to each and all the principles of our mental nature, 
so much as belongs to itand no more. To give an undue pro- 
portion to any, is to destroy the balance that should exist between 
all, and therefore it is well and wisely written, that “to fear 
God and keep his commandments is the wHove of man.” 

This was the substance of my musings, as I returned from the 
church of St. Fabian at Springclose to my own quiet home ; and 
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so far had these considerations engrossed my thoughts, that I had 
almost forgotten the curious facts I had elicited from my 


. companion, and of which I knew my wife was not yet cognizant. 


But thanks to that innate inquisitiveness for which the gentler 
sex can claim a precedent, as old as Eve, I was not suffered to 
keep this knowledge to myself. On one subject, however, that 
of the mysterious visitor of the Glosenfanes—I knew but little 
more than Mrs. Enderby, and it was not for some time after- 
wards, as will be seen in our next and concluding number, that 


the entire mystery of his mission was cleared up. 
H.R. E, 


(To be concluded next month.) 


LARGE-SOULED JEWS, 
AND 


LITTLE-MINDED CHRISTIANS. 


I po not forget that the church’s finest models and most 
stimulating examples are men who answered to the name of 
Jew. And just as from the indevotion of a prayer-restraining 
and irreverent age, I look back to the son of Jesse praising seven 
times a day, and soliciting the lyre, familiar with his extacies, to a 
strain more seraphic yet, till the laboring lyre could do no more, 
and his own awe-struck hand trembled into silence ; so from the 
stinted devotion and phlegmatic praises of our Gentile churches, 
I look forward in hope to the day when other Davids shall lead 
the choir, and sweet singers of Israel sound the key note of the 
church’s gratitude ; and if without the temple pomp, at least 
with Hebrew fervour we shall answer one another, “ Praise ye 
the Lord, for his mercy endureth for ever!” 

And just as from the selfishness, and caution, and wary, 
worldly wisdom of modern preaching, I look back with amaze- 
ment at that meteor of mercy, that burning and shining light, 
who, self-forgetful and self-spending, flamed round the benighted 


earth, knowing, and making known, nothing but Christ, then 


exhausted, shot back into that sun which had fired him at the 
first; so looking round on our glow-worm regiment to the 
leeward of the hedge, and then looking out on dark Britain and 
a darker world, I am ready to exclaim ‘“The+Lord send us 
another Jew like Paul.” 
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And thus, when I look round on the church of Christ com- 
minuted into a thousand fragments, and every day shattering 
more and more the stone that ought to fill the earth, when I 
think how fallen out by the way are the pilgrims, the brethren 
journeying to the same land of peace and love, I look back with 
wistfulness to the Daniels and Johns of better days, who exerted 
such healing and harmonizing influence on all their coevals; and 
when I think of it as one most likely source of Christian union, 
I pray the Lord to hasten in his time the day when Ephraim 
shall no longer envy Judah, but from Ephraim and Judah, con- 
verted and restored, shall come forth a company, THE MODELS 
OF THE CHURCH, THE MisstoNARtes oF THE Wortp.—From a 
Lecture by the Rev. James Hamilton, M. A. 


THE PEARL OF DAYS. 


“Wor ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias? how he 
maketh intercession to God against Israel, saying, ‘Lord, they 
have killed thy prophets, and digged down thine altars: and | 
am left alone, and they seek my life.’ ”’ 

“But what saith the answer of God unto him? ‘I have 
reserved to myself seven thousand men who have not bowed the 
knee to the image of Baal.’ ”’ 

And what says the answer of God to those who, in the present 
day, are following closely in the steps of Elijah—who if not 
almost fearing that God has cast away our nation, are beginning 
to think that infidelity is waxing louder and bolder, and more 
mischievous than ever; and that Sabbath-breaking, that first 
and surest evidence of a people’s degeneracy, is fearfully in- 
creasing, even in our own country, so emphatically designated the 
land of Sabbaths? 

We confess that our remarks last month partook a little of 
this character, though they applied to those only whom we have 
reason to hope constitute a small and daily decreasing section 
of the community, But our hearts have been recently much 
refreshed by the perusal of a little work we then knew by name 
only,* and its introductory remarks. But we will let these . 
remarks speak for themselves. 


Classes, by a Labourer’s Daughter.” Partridge and Oakey. 


| 
. * “The Pearl of Days, or the Advantages of the Sabbath to the Working 
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“The circumstances out of which the following Essay, with its 
accompanying Sketch of the Author's Life, originated, are as remark- 
able as they are deeply interesting and hopeful. Jealous for the 
honor of God's Sabbath, which men of the world were perilling—jealous 
for the privileges to man conferred by the Sabbath—jealous for the 
labouring man whose feelings respecting the Sabbath were often mis- 
represented to his disadvantage, a layman resolved to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the working classes to speak their own minds freely on the 
matter, and to bear their testimony to the blessings and privileges of 
the day, and thereby to the glory of God, the author and giver of it, 
With these views, he put forth a proposal, about the end of the year 
1847, offering three prizes—of £25, £15, and £10, respectively—for 
the three best essays on the subject written by labouring men. 
Although this is the first instance upon record of persons of that class 
being invited to become competitors in literature, and for literary 
honors; and although comparatively a very brief time was allowed for 
preparing and sending in the Essays, yet three months—the first three 
of the year 1848— sufficed to produce the astonishing number of more 
than nine hundred and fifty compositions, manifesting by the single 
fact, without reference to the merits of these productions, the wide- 
spread interest and deeply-rooted principles with which the holy day 
of God is reverenced, loved, and honored, by the labouring people,” 


We are sure that to many, this single fact will be as waters 
in a dry and thirsty land. It would be something to know that 
amongst our cottagers there existed but a thousand who had 
not bowed the knee to the image of Disaffection, or to that 
_ soul-destroying Liberalism which neither fears God nor regards 
man. But it is much more to know, that from these humble 
walks of life, there are nearly one thousand wrifers ready to 
come forth to the help of the Lord against the mighty—to assert 
the inviolable sanctity of the Sabbath, and to stand between 
the living verities of christianity and the pestilence of infidelity, 
that no longer walks in darkness. For how many thousands 
do these nine hundred and fifty essayists represent? Amongst 
our labouring population is there one man out of every hundred 
thus qualified to wield the pen—is there one in every thousand? 
' We ask for the sake of information; for though we know some- 
thing of literary statistics generally, we are altogether at a loss 
in this particular instance. A general answer therefore must 
suffice for the present: there can be no doubt that many, many 
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‘thousands have spoken out through these nine hundred and fifty 


essays. And then, taking into account the numbers who have 
put forth no voice upon the subject, from knowing nothing of 
the offer so generously made by the author of the project, we 
may perhaps double our calculation, and arrive at the very 
gratifying conviction that instead of Israel’s seven thousand, we 
have in England seventy times seven thousand who believe it 
to be at once their paramount duty and highest privilege to 
remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. 

And who are these good men and true, but the very individuals 
who, of all others, might be supposed to have the strongest 
inducements to mis-spend the Sabbath. Worn out by the inces- 
sant toils of the week, they might urge that bodily rest, or an 
idle saunter among the by-ways and hedges, was the best mode 
of passing the hours of that hallowed day; but the little work 
before us points out most graphically a “ more excellent way.” 
One of the sweetest biographies —a sketch of the writer's life— 
prefaces the Pearl of Days; and forms, perhaps, the most 
interesting portion of the volume, which we have before said was 
written, not by a labourer, but by a labourer's daughter, who, 
as such, was of course ineligible to receive the premium offered. 
Let us now glance for a few moments at her lovely picture of a 
poor cottager’s Sabbath : 


“ Memory carries me back to a period when my parents, with five 
little ones around them, tenanted an obscure garret in the outskirts of 
one of the principal towns of Scotland. By some of those vicissitudes 
common to all, my father was, at this time, out of employment; 
hardships were endured, pinching want sometimes visited their fire- 
side, Of these things I have heard, but have no recollection of them, 
as L could not then be much more than four years old, Yet a shadowy 
vision sometimes rises before me of a broad paved street, along which 
I was running on before our father in joyful haste, that I might be the 
first to apprise mother that the meeting was dismissed; but as to 
whether the place of assembly we had just left was an upper chamber, 
where a handful of disciples met together, or a large and fashionable 
edifice, memory supplies nothing. A dim dreary scene, too, some- 
times passes before me of some back yard or lane where I was standing 
with my hand in my father’s, gazing with childish delight, and, at 
the same time, with a feeling of awe and admiration, upon the starry 


heavens. I know not what, at that moment, led my eye to the bright 
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scene over head; nor yet what fixed these two incidents of my child- 
hood so indelibly upon my memory, for they are associated, in my 
mind, with nothing particular of which I ever heard any one speak ; 
but they are almost the only recollections I have of the short time 
spent in this place. 

“TI think that before this time I must have been pretty far advanced 
in reading, as I have no remembrance of ever learning, or having any 
difficulty with common books. Our father, at the time alluded to, was 
exerting himself to find a settled situation as a gardener, and, in the 
mean time, taking whatever work he could get in the small gardens in 
the neighbourhood. He was soon noticed as an active and tasteful 
gardener, and received into the employment of a gentleman whose 
property lay in that part of Scotland known by the name of Strathmore, 
or ‘ the great valley.’ 

“The dwelling we now entered was very pleasantly situated near a 
river called the south Esk, which flows through that part of the 
country. Between it and the high-way was a large field, with a belt of 
trees on the side next the house; on the other side lay the garden; 
while, beneath the garden, stretching to the river, was what we used 
to cal] the haugh, a flat little meadow. 

“Our dwelling in appearance was not unlike one of those houses 
which are tenanted by farmers in the south-east of Scotland. Its 
dimensions, its blue slated roof, and its smooth grass-plot, encircled 
with a gravel walk before the door, bespoke it the abode, if not of 
affluence, at least of competence. It had not, when planned, been 
intended as the abode of a servant, but as a residence for the pro- 
prietor’s mother, who having been removed by death, we were permitted 
to occupy it. Had the reader visited that spot in the spring of the 
year, when the young plantations were arrayed in bright green, the 
music of wild birds welcoming the morning, while the cowslip, the 
meadow-crocus, and the primrose studded the banks, and the butter- 
ball, the wild geranium, and numberless flowers beside, were shooting 
up amid the tangled maze of yellow whins and broom, wild rose, and 
scented sweet-brier, which covered that little haugh; or had he 
sauntered down to the river, walked along the pebbles on its shore, 
and seen the little trout sparkling in the sunbeam as it leaped at the 
insects that sported upon the surface of the water, he would have called 
it a pleasant dwelling-place. It was indeed a sunny spot, and the gay 
children who used to ramble at will amid its beauties, were as happy 4 

little band as could have been found, 

‘Our Sabbaths were our happiest days; we were near no place of 
public worship—not so near, at least, as to permit any of the children 
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often to attend. As soon as we were dressed and had breakfasted, 
family prayer was attended to, and then our father would point out 
some hymn or passage of Scripture which he wished us to learn, when 
we would sally forth, book in hand, in different directions, one to 
stretch himself upon the soft grass in the field close by, another to 
pace backward and forward on the pleasure walk, or to find a seat in 
the bough of an old bushy tree; while another would seek a little 
summer-house our father had made of heather, and seated round with 
the twisted boughs of the glossy birch, each reading aloud till the 
allotted lesson was thoroughly fixed upon our minds. If the day was 
wet, or if it was the winter season, we would gather around the table 
by the window. During the afternoon, mother would read to us, or all 
of us, father and mother included, read by turns; questions were then 
asked, and conversation entered into, about what we had been reading. 

*‘ It was upon one of these occasions, when some remarks made by 
one of my parents in endeavouring to call our attention to the truth 
that we must be changed, renewed in the image of God ; or, to take 
up the simple figurative expression then made use of, that we must 
have new hearts, else we never could be happy with our Father in 
heaven, that an impression was made upon my mind, never to be 
effaced: from that hour, through all my follies and all my wayward- 
ness, the thought of that new heart stil] haunted me, until I indeed 


found peace with God through Jesus Christ, and felt the renewing 
power of the truth of God.” 


The Sabbath having thus become the birth-day of her own 
soul, she had the witness in herself of its peculiar blessedness. 
Whatever others might say to its disparagement, she knew that 
God had then condescended to meet with her; and evidence of 
this kind it is not in the power of the world to gainsay oF 
resist. We hope that through the medium of this little narrative, 
and the essay by which it is followed, many more may be brought 
to taste of the refined and satisfying pleasures flowing from a 
right observance of this day of days. 

Many of our readers, perhaps, have heard of a project which 
has been started with reference to these Essays by Working 
Men on the Sabbath. As so many of the competitors were 
necessarily doomed to disappointment, it has been proposed to 
raise by subscriptions of £5., sufficient to give that sum each, 
to fifty of the essayists, in addition to the other premiums. 
The Religious Tract Society have given £25. for five; and the 
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Committee of this Magazine have just awarded the further sum 
of £10. for two more. In such a cause, we knowthat our readers 
will, one and all, go with us, combining as it does, a literary, 
a benevolent, and a religious object. 


THE REV. THOMAS BRADBURY, 


Earvy on Lord’s day morning, the Rev. Thomas Bradbury 
was walking along Smithfield in a pensive condition. Dr 
Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, happened to pass through 
in his carriage, and observing Mr. Bradbury, called out to him 
by name, and enquired the cause of his great thoughtfulness? 
“T am thinking,’’ replied Bradbury, ‘“‘ whether I shall have the 
constancy and resolution of that noble company of martyrs who 
were burned to ashes in this place; for I most assuredly expect 
to see similar times of persecution, and that I shall be called to 
suffer in a like cause.” The Bishop (a zealous protestant) 
endeavoured to quiet his fears; told him the Queen was very ill, 
that she was given over by her physicians, and that he was then 
going to Court, to inform himself of the exact particulars. He 
assured Mr. Bradbury that he would dispatch a messenger to 
him with the earliest intelligence of the Queen's death ; and that 
if he should happen to bein the pulpit at the time of the 
messenger’s arrival, he should be instructed to drop a handker- 
chief from the gallery, as a token of the event. 

While Mr. Bradbury was preaching, the intelligence was 
. communicated to him by the signal agreed upon. He suppressed 
his feelings during the sermon; but in his last prayer, he 
returned thanks to God, for the deliverance of these kingdoms 
from the evil councils and designs of their enemies; and implored 
the divine blessing upon “His Majesty King Gonos, and the 
house of Hanover. ” 

Mr. Bradbury ever afterwards gloried in being the first man in 
the kingdom who “ proclaimed King George the First.” 

The whole body of ministers of the three denominations of 
Protestant Dissenters in London, went up with an address to his 
Majesty King George, on his accession to the throne, on 
September 28,1714. Mr. Bradbury was one of them. As they 
were dressed in cloaks (according to their fashion) a nobleman 
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accosted him with “ Pray, sir, is this a funeral?” “ Yes, my 
lord,’ replied Mr. Bradbury, “ it is a funeral of the Schism Bill, 
and the resurrection of Liberty !""—Jones’s Bunhi:l Memorials. 


A TRIP TO NAHANT. 


Leavine Boston, we glide along past island and foit, and at 
length, having steamed through a narrow channel, we emerge 
into a wide expanse of water, and Nahant stretches before us 
like a long arm thrown out into the Atlantic, the hotel being 
grasped like a toy-house in its fist. 

A wild and singular-looking place it is at the first glance— 
there it stands, a huge rock, around which the Atlantic rolls and 
raves; and standing on the point just beyond the hotel, the 
vastness of old ocean is in a measure comprehended, whilst 
remembering that between the spot where your foot rests, and 
Cape Clear, more than three thousand miles off, there is nota 
spot on which the sea-bird may alight and rest his wearied 
wings. When one’s home lies beyond the blae waters, I need 
scarcely say that one wishes for long sight, or the gift of clair- 
voyance. But I must not sentimentalize—let us look around on 
this beautiful scene, as the ocean breezes cool our brows. 

It would be absurd in me to enter into any description of 
Nanant. Everybody hereabouts knows everything about it, 
from the time when it was sold by Poguannum, the Sagamore, 
to Farmer Thomas Dexter, of Lynn, for a suit of clothes, until 
these present times, when the wolves which abounded here afford 
no sport, and when the Puritan spirit has passed away, which 
prosecuted in 1688 one Robert Page, of Boston, for “‘ settinge 
saille from Nahant, in his boate, being loaden with wood, thereby 
profaining the Lord's Daye ”’ | 

Having secured comfortable quarters at the Nahant Hotel, I 
sauntered towards the rocks, and ere long found myself at the 
entrance of the Swallow’s Cave. It is a romantic place, but the 
influx of visitors had scared away the birds which gave the place 
its name. Passing through it, Puceir Rock, a huge pile of 
stone, the upper part of which is something like a desk, on which 
great books of stone lie, came in view, and at the base of it I sat 
down to admire the wild scenery around. 
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The rocks about Nauanr are very picturesque, both as regards 
shape and color. They are white and green, blue and red, purple 
and grey, and in some places, as the guide book says, “‘ very 
black and shining, having the appearance of iron.” Whilst I 
was occupied in picking my way amongst the deep fissures, 
caverns, and grottoes, formed by them, the sky became gradually 
darkened, and a thunder storm came on, to avoid which | 
retreated into the SwaLiow’s Cave, where I enjoyed a magni- 
ficent view of a ‘‘ white squall,” as it swept along the waters like 
a sheeted ghost, and disappeared in the distance with the usual 
spectral accompaniments of thunder and lightning. 

A fine place it is among these rocks to study the now fashion- 
able science of Geology—fashionable even amongst ladies, whose 
little geological hammers we hear clinking wherever specimens 
are deemed procurable. Some people consider this same geology 
a dry topic, but looking at it merely with the eye of an amateur, 
I cannot agree with them. It is the grandest species of 
antiquarianism—but there are two kinds of antiquaries in the 
_ world, fools and wise men, one class valuing the relic for its own 
sake, the other for its associations with periods he can never 
know but by the dim reflex of history, and into which such relic, 
horn, bone, statue, or whatever it may be, more strongly 
transports men of vivid imaginations. 

Whilst the thunder storm is passing over us, let us stay in the 
Swallow’s Cave, and seated on one of these eternal rocks, try to 
conjure up the pre-adamite landscape, which existed hundreds of 
years before the Indian hunted on these shores, with its flying 
monsters,—real dragons, with all its gigantesque features, ani- 
mate and inanimate. 

A little distrust, I confess, I feel of those learned resurrection 
men, Buckland, Silliman, and company, who compose a terrific 
animal so easily out of scattered relics, but the enormous bulk of 
the disjecta membra proves itself, and wonder has food enough 
in contemplating them, per se, without pinning our faith on the 
sleeve of an enthusiast, who may force into conjunction members 
which a few hundreds of thousands of years divided in reality— 
but let that pass. 

A strange flight, the reader will say, from this little Swallow 
Cave, of Nahant, to the planet “ Earth Universe.” Seriously, 
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however, one sometimes finds a strange comfort in sending the 
soul back into antiquity—that of Rome or Greece for example— 
then back still into the twilight time of Hercules and Orpheus, 
till outstripped in this backward flight, Romulus and Alexander 
become moderns. At last we reach an antiquity that modernises 
even those half-human, half-fabulous, elder brothers of ours. I 
mean the antiquity of this planet, of which we get awful glimpses 
by that wonderful dissection of our mother earth, yclept Geology. 
What are ivied ruins, Norman, or even British wrecks of castles, 
cromiechs, and all we have been fancying ancient before, while 
we look at the skeleton of a mammoth? The battle of Hastings 
has just been fought, the newsboys have hardly ceased crying it 
in the street. As to Caractacus, he was our elder brother 
certainly, but we recollect him very well. Hercules and Theseus 
we have but faint recollections of ; they were before our time of 
memory ; but as belonging to this very identical sfratum of this 
many stratified globe's crust, we smile at all of them as pretend- 
ers to venerability. And without vagaries like these, let me ask, 
does not a mind, rapt as it were, into a distance of time so vast, 
that it seems to penetrate far into eternity, lose all remembrances 
of itself, and ranging through the ruins of generations, of species, 
and even of the surfaces they inhabited, regard even the fall of 
empires as trivial accidents; a falling dynasty, as one dropping 
leaf in a forest, and learning to contemplate this planet in its 
elements only, as part of the solar system, return to its single 
petty hope, blasted or crowned, with wonder at its former 
importance prior to this excursion ? 

But lo! “the storm is over and gone,”” and a “ rainbow based 
on ocean, spans the sky.”” Let us visit Inene’s Grorro. It is 
a singular and rude archway of rock, forming an entrance to & 

’ eave, half demolished by those who have stolen the stone-work of 
the roof for utilitarian purposes, There is nothing here which 
calls for particular attention, so we will just go and listen to the 
roaring of the waters in the “ Cautpron,” as they boil and foam 
below. This is a place which the spirit of the storm visits, when 

“flying winds are all abroad.” It is too calm now for me to 
hear much, but it must bea fine place for spirits to revel in 
when the Storm-King’s legions dash in their fury over this iron- 
bound shore. 
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We have visited the Castie Roca, which is situated on the 
north-eastern side of Nahant, at the extremity of Cedar Point, 
It looks something like the front of an old castle, with its huge 
bastions and buttresses. By the aid of a little fancy, we might 
see the warders on the walls, and witness arrow flights from the 
loop holes ; but the sea-bird is its only inhabitant, and the wail 
of ocean resounds there, instead of the clang of mailed feet, and 
the cry of battle. 

The Spoutine Horn is merely a winding fissure in the shape 
of a horn, passing into a deep cavern under the rock. Through 
a tunnel the water is driven into this cavern, and thence ejected 
through anofher fissure with great force. Coleridge should have 
been here to hear the old deity “wind his wreathed horn.” 
During a great easterly storm the scene must be amazingly 


fine. 

But, perhaps, there is nothing more attractive in and about 
Nahant than its beaches, one of which connects great with the 
little Nahant; and the other, little Nahant, with the town of 
Lynn. The former is only about half a mile in length, very 
smooth and beautiful; and the latter, between two and three 
miles in length, forming a causeway of fine shining sand, hard 
and smooth—so hard, that in driving over it, the horses’ hoofs 
make scarcely any impression, and so delightfully smooth that 
you glide over it without a sound. When the tide has lately 
receded, the surface, owing to its power of retaining moisture, 
appears like an immense mirror; and as the horse and vehicle 
pass noiselessly over it, and perfectly reflected below, one seems 
to be travelling in ; 

“ Cloudlafid—gorgeous land,” 


for there is “blue above, and blue below,” every cloudlet which 
passes over the expanse of heaven like a floating island in a sea 
of light, being faithfully mirrored in this monstrous ocean 
looking-glass. 

The visitor to Nahant will find many sources of enjoyment, 
albeit the place is so small. The appearances produced by 
atmospheric phenomena are frequently of the most interesting 
kind: such as the Parhelia, or Mock Suns, the Mirage, and the 
Fata Morgana; and we now add to these wonders that of the 
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Sea Serpent!* which veritable chroniclers declare to have.been 
often seen off the Point since 1819, but which I was disappated 
in seeing in 1845.— Local Loiterings 


“INTERFERENCE” AND DEVELOPMENT. 

In this age of mechanical improvement, when the skill and 
art of the machinist have been tasked to the utmost, there isa 
danger lest the high and holy exercises of our moral and religi- 
ous powers should remain unemployed, and even be kept out of 
view. Some, who are thought to be very deeply versed in all 
scientific matters, have, in their productions, hinted at means by 
which they may free themselves from the spiritual and immate- 
rial, which they cannot comprehend, by substituting the material 
and the mechanical, which they flatter themselves they fully 


* We believe the existence of this monster to be now proved beyond all 
doubt by the testimony of Capt P McQuhae, of H.M, 8 Daedalus, latel) arrived 
at Plymouth. In his letter to Admiral Sir W. Gage Devonport, dated Hamoaze 
Lith October, 1848, which may be regarded as official, he gives a short but 
circumstantial account of this singular creature, as seen by himself, by Mr. 
Sartoris, a midshipman, who first discovered it; by Lieut Edgar Drummond, 
officer of the wach; Mr. William Barrett, master; the boatswain's mate; the 
quarter-master, and the man at the wheel- in all seven individuals, The 
vessel, at the time of this occurrence, which took place at 5. p.m. on the 6th 
August last, was in latitude 21°. 41" south, and longitude 9. 22 east, somewhere 
about midway between the Cape and St. Helena, on her homeward passage. 

The serpent passed the ship rapidly, but sufficiently close to be distinctly 
seen —s0 distinctly that bad it been a man known to the captain, he could have 
recognized the features. About sixty feet of it lay extended on the surface of 
the water, and its entire length is supposed to have been about half as much 
more. Its colour was a dark brown, varied with yellowish white about the 
throat. It kept its head, which was “without any doubt that of a snake,” and 
fileen or sixteen inches in diameter at the back, constantly about four feet 
above the level of the sea. It appeared to be without fins, and as no wriggling 
motion of the body was perceptible, it is not easy to conjecture how it was 
propelled at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, which is the velocity ascribed 
to it. Adding to this the motion of the ship, at that time making the most of 
a fresh breeze, it must have remained under close inspection for a short time 
only, though it was watched with glasses for about twenty minutes, by the 
termination of which time it was probably six or seven miles off. Something 
like the mane ofa horse, or a bunch of sea-weed *‘ washed about” its back. 

Such is the best description we have as yet received of this creature. 4 
drawing of which, from a sketch made immediately aftcr the occurrence, 1's 
promised by Capt. McQuhae. When it appears, we may probably revert to this 
interesting subject. 
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understand; and as words, in the absence of luminous and 
accurate thought, afford a very convenient substitute for ideas, 
they imagine they have cleared away every difficulty, and taught 
us most satisfactorily how the world, and all that it contains, 
was gradually brought to its present state of perfection, when 
they utter the mystic sounds —“ organization and development. 
Thus they account, not only for the minor works of God in this 


lower world, but 


*Contrive Creation: travel nature up 
To the sharp peak of her sublimest height, 
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And tell us whence the stars: why some are fixed, 


And planetary some; what gave them first 


Rotation, from what fountain flowed their light. 


Great contests follow, and much learned dust, 


Involves the combatants; each claiming truth, 


And truth disclaiming both. And thus they spend 


The little wick of life’s poor shallow lamp, 
In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 
To distant worlds, and trifling in their own. 


Defend me, therefore, Common Sense! say I, 
From reveries so airy, from the toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 


The poet (the result of the theory which 


he satirizes, 


and in the concluding lines so severely yet justly ridicules, 
almost entitles him to be designated a prophet) — tells of 
philosophers in his days who travelled natureup. We have 
those in our times who travel nature down, They prefer the 
bathos to the climax, and grasping first at something beyond the 
stars, after certain gyrations in the more lofty fields of creation, 
are found amongst the zoophytes and limpets embedded in the 
mud. The nebulae of the glorious regions above respond not to 
their notes, answer not to their call, and now, resolved by the 
magnificent instrument of Lord Rosse, laugh to scorn their false 
science by the development of the true. Nothing now remains 


to them but to take a step or two downward, and since they cao 
no longer impose on the ignorant, by teaching them how suns 
are formed and worlds developed, they may amuse themselves 
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and their unreasoning followers, by showing how a developed 
oyster or a ramified spider, or an expanded crab, assumes at 
length the mens divina, with the form erect, and becomes a 
veritable and accredited individual of the genus homo, of which, 
according to this theory, man is a species. And thus it is, that 
not a little of what would assume to itself the name of science, 
and pretend to inform and instruct the minds of our ingenious 
young persons of the present day, is no better than a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare, designed to exclude the Deity from his 
own world, to restore the old philosophic dream of an apathetic 
divinity ; to invest Nature, the effect, with the attributes of God, 
the cause, and so contradict his words, who is truth personified, 
and who says, “‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.”— 
Davis’ Difficulties of Education. 


A MOTHER’S TEARS. 
(Translated from the German.) 


Monica, the pious mother of Augustine, the renowned Bishop 
of Hippo, had retired into an inner room of her house. Fearful 
forebodings of coming evil oppressed her heart, and the dangers 
which threatened her darling son during his intercourse with the 
Manichean philosophy in luxurious Carthage, rose up before her 
timid mind like ghastly spectres, and drew forth from her loving 
breast the warmest prayers on his behalf. 

Whilst pouring forth her requests to God one day in her solitude, 
a youth of noble appearance was announced to the lonely widow. 
His form was handsome, and his look cheerful ; roses were inter- 
woven with his waving hair, and the rich cloak descended grace- 
fully from his shoulders. With the air of a messenger of joy, he 
stepped up to the expectant mother, and thus hastily addressed 
her: ‘ Rejoice, mother, for thy son is well; he has been initiated 
into the only true philosophy, and now hastens eagerly, with 
unbridled spirit, from one rich enjoyment of life to another. We 
have sought and found the key stone to true pleasure |—Aurelius 
salutes his mother !’’ | 

That was sad news for thee, Monica! For see how closely 
she draws her mourning robe around her; how she lies day 
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and night before the Lord in prayer, and her eye is never bright 
and cheerful. 

Eve, assuredly, never wept thus for Abel, the murdered one ; 
nor Rachel for the soul of Joseph, who—as they told her—had 
been torn in pieces by a wild beast in the wilderness! 

Just tears! or is the bodily death of a child more heart-rending 
to such a pious mother than the fall from the heaven of his 
youth headlong into the hideous depths of sensuality? 

And the report came to Ambrosius, the holy bishop of stately 
Milan, ‘‘ Behold, Monica, thy friend, has lost her son, for he is 
now in thought and action a Manichean, and she mourns for him 
as for one dead, and her eye will never again be bright and 
cheerful ; alas, it is all over with her!” 

Then the venerable bishop arose from his seat, and cried out 
with joyful emotion, ‘‘ Rejoice with me, ye sympathising friends, 
rejoice that ye have seen this most pious mother weep thus: 
Oh, the son of such tears can never be lost !”’ 

And after a lapse of some time, behold, Augustine sat at the 
feet of the bishop, a neophyte, (a newly baptized convert,) with 
his heart burning with holy love to the Redeemer. And there 
was great joy in heaven over him. J.T. 


EARLY LIFE OF GOLDSMITH, 


Mr. Epitor :— 
In ‘ Forster's Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith,’ lately 
published, I was surprised to find the writer following in the 


wake of all his other biographers, and perpetuating an error, 
corrected seven years ago, in a work entitled ‘ Collections, illus- 


trative of the Geology and History of Camberwell.’ A volume 
of topography, to be sure, seldom enjoys a very extensive circu- 
lation, and might, therefore, have been easily overlooked ; bat ia 
this case, the fact referred to had been noticed in several of our 
most popular prints and amongst them a leading Morning 
Newspaper, the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ and ‘ Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal.’ 

Few of your readers are ignorant of the writings of Goldsmith, 
although not exactly the character adapted to figure prominently 
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in your useful pages. I should not, therefore, have troubled you 
with these remarks, did I not feel that it is, under all circum- 
stances, desirable to rectify error, even where it has reference only 
to such individuals as the author of the ‘ Traveller,” or the 
‘ Deserted Village.’ 

Those who are at all acquainted with the history of Goldsmith, 
know that he passed some portion of his time under Dr. Milner’s 
roof at Peckham, near London, where he was engaged in the 
work of instruction under that able and excellent divine, then 
minister of the Presbyterian church, now Dr. Collyer’s, at that 
place. But all his biographers, not excepting Mr. James Prior, 
and Mr. John Forster, who have made his life the subject of 
separate works, fall into the error of supposing that Goldsmith 
did not accept of this situation until 1756, after he had led a 
vagabond life on the continent, instead of six or seven years 
earlier ; before he had acquired those desultory and dissipated 
habits, which clung to him throughout the remainder of his 
eccentric course. 

But the work referred to shall speak for itself :-— 

‘“‘ A peculiar interest attaches to the house still called ‘ Gold- 
smith House,’ at Peckham, from its having been formerly 
occupied by Dr. Milner, under whom Oliver Goldsmith officiated 
as usher. 

“* All the biographers of this amusing writer are unaccountably 
in error with regard to this portion of his existence, and afford a 
striking illustration of the necessity for personal and local investi- 
gation, in addition to the labors of the library and study in 
enquiries of this character. The sojourn of Goldsmith under Dr. 
Milner’s roof, as we shall presently find, took place prior to his 
wanderings on the Continent, and not, as has been invariably 
stated, subsequent to his return. 

“« The most complete biography of this singular genius is that 
written by James Prior, author of the Life of Burke, and 
recently published in two volumes 8vo. But this, like all the 
others, places Goldsmith at Peckham towards the end of 1756, or 
the former part of 1757. As he only returned from the continent 

early in the first of these years, and was supposed to have set up 
aiterwards as apothecary in a country town; to have assisted in 
the work of tuition at a Yorkshire school; to have served as 
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assistant to a chemist on Fish-street-hill; and to have been, 
according to his own account, “ practising physic, and doing 
very well’’—there is no little difficulty in hurrying him through 
all these vocations in time to be of any use at all to Dr. Milner, 
especially as this worthy man, beyond all question, died in June 
1757. This error is the more unpardonable, as in relating his 
own adventures in the character of George, in the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ Goldsmith places his attempt to procure an usher’s 
situation prior to his life on the continent, and indeed in the 
very outset of his career. 

“Tt is not precisely known when Goldsmith first came to 
Peckham, though quite certain that he was there in 1751; six 
years earlier than is usually supposed. The probability is that 
that he succeeded Mr. Robinson, Dr. Milner’s former assistant, 
who appears to have left about the middle of the preceding year. 
Mr. Robinson preached occasionally for the Doctor at Peckham : 
his last sermon was in July, 1750, and he probably left soon 
afterwards. 

‘‘T am enabled to authenticate the statement just made, by 
means of some cotemporary memoranda, furnished by a gentle- 
man who had two sons under Goldsmith's care, in reply to my 
enquiries on the subject, by his grand-daughter, the niece of one, 
and daughter of the other of these pupils. ‘ My father,’ writes 
this lady, ‘ went to Dr. Milner’s school on the 28th January, 
1750. On the 15th April, 1751, his brother also went, and was 
put under Goldsmith's care, who, ‘was very mild, and had 
a winning way with children, and they learnt from him without 
much study of books." Two more brothers were also pupils at 
Dr. Milner s.” 

“ As these data were altogether new to me, and contradicted 
all that I read upon the subject, I was unwilling to admit their 
testimony without farther enquiry, which, however, soon satisfied 
me that there could be no mistake. ‘ My grandfather,’ says the 
reply, ‘ kept this short diary from which I send the dates, &c. 
His three first children died: then came my father, who was 
born 13th March, 1743-4, and my husband's father, (my ancle,) 
born 25th May, 1745. The first went to Dr. Milner’s school on 
the 28th January, 1750-51: the other, the first week after 
Easter, 15th April, 1751. He said, ‘ Mr. Goldsmith was about 
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twenty-three ; a heavy, dull-looking man :’ he was placed under 
his care. On the 4th July, 1754, my good grandfather removed 
from Peckham to Wokingham, taking his two sons with him, so 
that it is quite clear Oliver Goldsmith was at Dr. Milner’s 
between the years 1751 and 1754. 

“‘ About fifteen years ago,* a relic of great interest as associated 
with Goldsmith’s residence at Peckham, was removed from the 
premises by the late occupant. This was ‘a piece of glass, not 
quite seven inches long, by three wide,’ inscribed with the well 
known lines from Thompson :— 


Father of light and life; thou good supreme, 
O teach me what is good; teach me thyself! 
Keep me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
From every low pursuit, and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure, 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss. — Win/er,/ines 217-22. 


“* These lines are boldly flourished with a diamond; and the 
gentleman who has indulged me with a fac-simile, says of the 
original—‘ I have no reason to doubt of its being the production 
of Goldsmith. It was presented to me by the lady who had it 
taken from a window in the house at Peckham, in which Dr. 
Goldsmith resided, in order to preserve it from mischance—it 
was the current tradition that the poet had traced the lines upon it. 
The handwriting is sufficiently peculiar in my opinion to settle 
the point with those familiar with his autograph: but for my 
own part, I have no opportunity of making the comparison.’ 

“There is considerable difficulty in procuring a specimen of the 
poet’s handwriting at this early period of his life, though much 
curious and interesting evidence may be adduced in favor of this 
relic. The pug-tailed d, the long s, and the absence of stops 
were characteristic of his hand at an after period: the latter 
point, indeed, always distinguished it, for he usually wrote with 
great haste and carelessness. Mr. James Prior, author of the 
able Life of Goldsmith before mentioned, to whom a copy of the 
first two lines was sent, says of it, ‘The fac-simile forwarded, 
bears certainly some resemblance to the handwriting of Gold- 
smith, but by no means enough to decide the point.’ There is 
a degree of light-heartedness and flourish about it, which the 


* Now more than twenty. 
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troubles of after life would greatly tend to modify. But one oi 
the strongest arguments arises from the occurrence of the mispelt 
word ‘supream,’ in the first line: his orthography being re- 
markable for its inaccuracy. The words comerce, allarms, 
oppulence, inrich, inforce, efects, ecchoes, atractions, comodities, 
unactive, and undoe, are especially mentioned as instances by 
Prior. Another, and still more interesting proof is furnished by 
the partial erasure of the last line—an erasure which, by the 
way, subverts the proper import of the passage, and classes even 
* knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure,’ with those illu- 
sions which constitute ‘ fading bliss.’ That the sentiment thus 
elicited was precisely that of poor Goldsmith after the repeated 
buffetings to which he was subject on his return to England, 
appears very evident, from a letter to his brother, the Rev. H. 
Goldsmith, written in February, 1759, in which he gives the 
following directions relative to the education of his son. ‘ Above 
all things let him never touch a romance or a novel: these paint 
beauty in colours more charming than nature, and describe happi- 
ness that man never tastes. How delusive, how destructive are 
those pictures of consummate bliss /” ”’ 

This extract is sufficiently exact and circumstantial to be its 
own witness. I have, therefore, nothing to add, but that I am, 


Your most obedient servant, 
AvcTor. 


Guquiries and Correspondence. 


John ix. 2. 


Sin,—Will you kindly tell me the meaning of the question proposed 
by the disciples to Christ, as recorded in John ix. 2. Surely they did not 
believe in the transmigration of souls? Or may the passage be taken 
as an ellipsis, the full meaning being—Did this man sin, that blindness 
is come upon him, or his parents, that he was born blind ? 

Your's obliged, 
IGNORAMUS. 


Our correspondent has shewn us how ingeniously the simplest 
text may be mystified, by suggesting the first alternative. The 
second conveys the true meaning of the passage, though it seems 
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to us no improvement on the original expression ‘‘ Who did sin, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” 

Blindness, like other natural infirmities, was looked upon by 
the Jews, in most cases, as a judicial visitation for sins com- 
mitted either by the sufferer himself, or his parents; though, in 
this particular instance, they appear, from our Saviour'’s answer, 
to have judged uncharitably, 


Various enquirtes. 

Dear Str,—1. In James i. 26, it says, “‘ Man’s religion is vain.” 
By what rule can we determine the cases of vain religion? Is 
there any infallible law by which we may ascertain what will 
render our profession of religion abortive ? 

2. Reconcile Luke i. 33, “*He shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end,” with 
1 Cor. xv. 24, ‘*Then cometh the end, &c:— _ 

3. Reconcile 2 Tim. iii. 12, * All that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus, shall suffer persecution,” with Proverbs xvi. 7, ‘When a 
man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be 
at peace with him.” 

4. Reconcile Hebrews xi. 33, “‘ Who through faith obtained 
promises,” with verse 39, ‘*And these all received not the 
promise.” 

Answers to the above in your next miscellany, would en- 


lighten 
Your’s truly, 


A Lover or Trura. 


1. Yes:—Read the whole chapter; or better stillathe whole 
epistle. 

2. When the mediatorial work of Christ shall end, there will 
of course be an end of his mediatorial kingdom. When the 
house of Jacob is merged into the one family of the redeemed, 
it can need no other king than the God who rules heaven and 
earth. Yet in one sense, the kingdom commenced on earth will 
be perpetuated in heaven. Light, love, and loyalty to the Great 
King of Kings, which constitute us heirs of it here, will dis- 
tinguish us as its possessors hereafter. 

3. Both are true as matters of history. Whilst the world 
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will hate and persecute the church, it will nevertheless, admire 
and even love the consistent and amiable followers of Christ. 
Even those who do not what they would, but what they hate, 
‘ consent to the law that itis good.” There is such a power and 
eloquence in true holiness, that its enemies dare not find fault 
with it; though as a body, they are necessarily opposed to those 


who by living godly in Christ Jesus, silently condemn their 
practices. 


4. The purport of this entire chapter is often very greatly 
mistaken. The apostle’s object seems to be, to illustrate the 
nature of faith, and for this purpose he exhibits it under a great 
variety of aspects, several of which do not apply tc believers at 
all, if we restrict the sense of that term, to the one faith in Christ. 
Such believers received the accomplishment of the particular 
promises in which they trusted ; but neither they, nor the others, 


enjoyed the fruition of those blessings, which were predicted of 
Gospel days. 


Much Grace, Much Love. 

Dear Sir,—I have been a reader of your “ Miscellany”’ for some 
years past, and I greatly approve of those portions of it which are 
devoted to questions and answers. May I myself be allowed to ask 
your opinion of Luke vii. 47. 

I confess that I am puzzled to understand this passage, if it be 
spoken in reference to true believers in Christ—I mean entire believers, 
persons who are destitute of all pharisaic pride. Nor is the principle 
of the text borne out in the conduct of the two Marys,—the one in the 
house of Simon the pharisee, whom we may suppose to have been a 
notoriously bad character, does not outstrip the other mentioned in the 
house of Simon the leper, in the manifestation of her love, and yet we 
bave reason to think that Mary, the sister of Martha, whom “ Jesus 
loved,’’ was a pure and virtuous character, who had not those notorious 
sins laid to her charge which the other had, and yet her love in its 
manifestation is quite as ardent as the other—she certainly “ loved 
much.” 

I cannot believe that a man who goes on in sin for fourseore years, 
and is then converted to christianity, loves the Lord Jesus Christ more 
than one who has been, during a long life, trained in the principles 
of christianity and devoted to the service of God; and yet, according 
to our view of the case, he has “ more forgiven :"’ would not this, if it 
were so, lead us to say, “‘ Let us sin that grace and love may abound?” 
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I cannot understand this passage, unless our Lord designed to show 
Simon the necessary results of his own system, by contrasting his con- 
duct to our Lord with that of Mary Magdalen; Simon evidently had 
some regard for, and for aught I know, love to, our Lord; but his 
conduct being the necessary result of his principles, did not our Lord 
intend by Mary’s conduct (if Mary it were) to show the pharisee the 
superiority of the christian religion to that religion which Simon 
himself professed ? 

Your opinion on this subject will greatly oblige, 


Your’s respectfully, 
Wm. E. M. 


We are not disposed to find more in this text than it really 
contains. Our Saviour is here speaking to Simon the Pharisee, 
and reproving his coldness, by contrasting it with the warmth of 
affection manifested by the woman who was so emphatically a 
sinner. The passage would certainly have been somewhat 
clearer had the greek term ori, been translated “‘ therefore,” 
instead of “ for,”” which, though an unusual rendering, is not an 
unauthorized one. It would then have read thus: “ Her sins, 
which were many, are forgiven ; therefore she loved much.” 

Our correspondent raises a variety of difficulties which do not 
appear to flow in any way out of his subject, but most, if not all 
of them, must fall to the ground, if the passage, instead of refer- 
ing to true believers destitute of pharisaic pride, has a specific 
application to Simon. 

The Bible is altogether unaffected by what our correspondent 
- can or cannot believe, and the Antinomian inference he draws 
from the text cannot vitiate that text itself. How can the fact 
that a sainé loves God in proportion to the sense he entertains of 
His pardoning mercy, make a sinner more careless about loving 
Him at all? 

Our correspondent, after darkening the text by his previous 
comments, seems at length to take much the same view of it as 
we have done. Had he written the last paragraph of his letter 
first, he might have saved himself some time, and ourselves a 


little trouble. 
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Conflicting Teata. 


Sin,—Will you favor me with explanations to the following 
questions ? 


1, Can Genesis xxxii. 30. be reconciled with John i. 18? 
2. What is intended by the expression—* Let the dead bury their 
dead?” Matt, viii. 22. Yours respectfully, 
G. D. W. 


1. In the preceding verses, the individual of whom Jacob 
speaks is not only described as possessing the attributes of 
humanity, but is actually called a man. (v. 24.) It is quite clear, 
therefore, whoever he might have been, that he was not the same 
Being as John refers to—the Invisible Jehovah. 

2. The most probable interpretation of this expression is that 
which refers it to mere men of the world—those who are 
spiritually dead and indifferent to the calls of Christ. ‘* Let those 
who know nothing of that new life to which you are about to be 
introduced, attend to these things, but follow thou me; lest by going 
back amongst them, their evil influence should operate unfavor- 
ably, and you should be dissuaded from your present purpose. 


Christ ministered to by Angels. 

Sir,—I shall feel greatly obliged if through the medium of your 
useful magazine you will inform me to what Jesus Christ referred in 
John i. 51, when he told Nathanael he should hereafter see heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son 
of man? 

Do we read of the fulfilment of this promise ? 

I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
PENELOPE. 


We read of the frequent ministries of angels in connection with 
our Saviour’s life, death, resurrection, and ascension, any or all 
of which, (if subsequent to the conversation referred to) may be 
intended. 

Doddridge, however, supposes it to apply, rather ‘to the 
miracles of our Saviour, which indicated so constant an inter- 
course with heaven, that it might well be said to be open, and 


all its legions placed at the service of the Great Captain of our 
salvation. 


Poetry, 
PORKTRY. 


CHRIST THE CENTRE OF CELESTIAL GLORY. 


(By W. 
Translated from the Welsh, by J. D.D.D. 


Now rent is the veil which concealed 

The Holy of Holies from view; 

In all its bright glories revealed, 

Stands the throne of the Faithful and True. 
It was rent by Immanuel’s hand, 

The adored,—the beloved of my soul! 

Mid the myriads around Him that stand, 
The centre—the Sun of the whole. 


I gaze on Him seated above, 

All radiant with glory and grace ; 

While each spirit of light and of love 

Wears the splendour that beams from his face. 
As the Sun, still exhaustless on high, 

To numberless stars yields their light, 

Thus in Jesus no less I descry, 
Transcendantly glorious and bright. 


Of his saints, ranged in sphere behind sphere, 
To Him is directed each face ; 

Every rank, whether distant or near, 

Taught to know its own order and place. 
From Jesus, the radiance that flows, 

The sunbeam leaves far, far behind ; 

With a warmth on the farthest it glows, 
Which enraptures, entrances, the mind. 


From this cluster, so bright to behold, 
If my Saviour his presence withdrew, 
Their ardour at once would grow cold, 
And their lustre grow dark to the view. 
On earth, the support of the faint, 

The manna that dropt from the Tree 
Of Life—to the glorified saint 

The heaven of heavens is He. 
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For man’s vision, too bright is the blaze 
Which illumines God’s city on high, 

None but glorified spirits can gaze 

On that ocean of light, and not die ; 

To the eye of the sun, that bright beam 
From the diamond or crystal that darts 

Is but dim, when compared with the stream 
Of effulgence that Jesus imparts. 


There I see, though in essence but One, 
The co-equal, ineffable Three, 
Combined the doomed offspring of man 
From guilt, death, and hell to set free. 
Of this ocean of measureless love 

The depths are too vast, too profound, 
For the keen sighted spirits above, 
Whether cherub or seraph, to sound. 


There, unmarked is the progress of time, 

There, nor days, weeks, nor years do they know, 
Mid the tide of these raptures sublime, 
Unobserved and unbroken its flow ; 

On the view, as fresh wonders unfold, 

The anthem of praise rises higher, 

No harp is there, voiceless; nor cold 

Is one bosom —all heaven is on fire. 


Saints, angels, and seraphs unite, 

All blending in one tide of praise ; 

While absorbed in entrancing delights, 

All heaven re-echoes their lays. 

There, no lukewarm adorer is found, 

But ardent and heart-felt the song, 

And I feel as I list to the sound, 

Ah! how blest, could I mix with the throng! 


As new songs from their harps ever burst, 
Their echoes fall sweet on my ear, 
Heaven's music my soul is athirst 
To attain, whilst a sojourner here. 


| 


Poetry. 


“ All glory! all honour! all praise !” 

—Such their burden, though varied the strains, 
‘Through all time, to the Ancient of Days, 
‘To the Triune Jehovah pertains !” 


When they think of the days that are gone, 
Of the storms they encountered below, 

Now harboured and circling the throne, 
Their spirits, how should they not glow? 
Can they cease to re-echo the song 

They then sang, from their dungeon set free ; 
Ah, no! these sweet notes they “ll prolong, 
‘Tis the anthem of heaven’s jubilee. 


If at times from the land of the blest, 
The saints to these regions below, 
Descend on some gracious behest, 
Around them his glories still glow ; 
To them earth beneath (as on high 
Heaven) mirrors the light of his face, 
Alike through all worlds he is nigh, 
His presence is boundless as space. 


) 


To His cause they who firmly had stood, 

Mid dungeons, and faggots, and chains, 

And were wafted to heaven on the flood 

Which had warmly gushed forth from their veins ; 
—T hese are they who now boldly draw near 

The throne of the gracious I AM, 

And new songs which ‘tis rapture to hear, 

Ever sing to the praise of the Lamb. 


Nor hunger, nor thirst do they know, 

By no anguish their heart is oppressed ; 

Of the air, soft and bland is the glow 

That embosoms the throne of the blest. ) 
O’er the heaven’s broad compass spread wide, 
Are the wings of Immanuel’s love, 

As a banner they rest o’er his Bride— 

My soul, mount those regions above. 
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Poetry. 


i Vth I long to behold as I sing, 
i f All shivered these temples of clay, 
i I would soar as a bird on the wing, 
1) From earth to yon bright realms of day. 


To the midst of the throng I would bound, 
| All white-robed, and sinless, and free, 

it And eternal hosannahs resound, 

vy To Him who once suffered for me! 


| | THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


PATIENTLY waiting on a surf-bound shore, 
With ardent breathings filled, a pilgrim band 
Gazes its last; it soon shal! gaze no more 
On its loved father-land. 


A 


Nor self-sought exile’s miseries they heed, 
They count the cost, nor reck the sacrifice : 
To worship God, from human shackies freed, 
They count of untold price. 


The hoary-headed patriarch in prayer 
Pours out his glowing soul, that God would bless 
Their journeyings, and make their weal his care 
Through life’s sad wilderness. 


Beside the silvery locks of chastened age 
Stern resolution knits firm manhood’s brow; 


The tender mother struggles to assuage 
The pearl-drop’s briny flow. 


: And children gambol in unconscious play, 
i Nor heed they in exuberance of mirth 
| This the last hour: that they shall tread for aye 
The country of their birth. 


A bark crests gallantly the white-topped wave,— 
With hopeless sighings patriot bosoms swell, 
“ Far from our fathers’ bones shall be our grave, 
“ England, fair land, farewell !” 
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Are these fanatics? 


Poetry. 


Victors in freedom’s fight. 
THE HOME OF POETRY. 
Ir sits enthroned on mountain fell 
Mid torrents wildly rushing, 
Dwells in the lone sequestered dell, 
Where infant rills are gushing. 


It comes in fragrant gales of Spring, 
In Autumn’s sighing breeze ; 

In storm-winds borne on rapid wing, 
Or murmuring in the trees. 


It dwells with Summer’s foliage bright, 
With Winter’s snowy plain ; 

And on the iceberg’s glittering height 
Rides o'er the Arctic main. 


It dwells where silver moonbeams play 
On ocean’s mirrored breast ; 

It lingers where the orb of day 
Sinks in the golden west. 


It loves the early breath of morn, 
_ Ere the last stars have fled, 
And glistering dewdrops that adorn 
The violet’s lowly head. 
Ascending on etherial wing 
It basks in sunbeams bright ; 
But sweet its gentle visiting 
In the deep hush of night. 
‘Tis heard when like a silvery bell, 
The lark’s glad music rings ; 
Heard in the organ’s mighty swell, 
The harp’s resounding strings. 
It seeks the crest of mountain wave, 
The tide’s soft murmuring fall, 
And the lone deep of ocean cave 


Is its primeval hall. 


Say, they rather strove, 
The worsted champions, in the cause of right ;— 
We, aided by their hero-sufferings, prove 
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Poetry. 


It dwelt in Eden’s happy shades, 
Its peaceful fragrant bowers, 
Where Eve in amaranthine glades 
Culled earth's first peerless flowers. 


And still e’en now, ’mid weeks of time 
To man its charms are given, 

To woo his ear with songs sublime, 
Songs of its birthplace heaven. 

And in the spirit’s deep recess— 
Can I not seek it there? 

Has it no tones of tenderness, 
No spell to banish care? 

Yes—oft it cheers the drooping eye 
To trace in moonlit grove, 

In rock or river, sea or sky, 
Divine, Almighty, love. 

The true, the lovely, the sublime, 
My SAVIOUR! meet in THEE, 

O what in fancy’s brightest clime 
Were half so dear to me! 


C. B.C. 


Che Restaural of pe loste Shepe. 


(In the manner of the Sirteenth Century.) 


By heapes of carkes and sinnes beprest, 
Dispent was my distraughted brest ; 

And farre my giltie fete had wried : 

From the streight waie they wandred wide : 
But, Lord! thy shepe thou gentlie toke, 
To ayde him with thy frendlie crooke, 

And putte him in his rightfalle sted, 

And, ruthing, with braue fother fed. 

Deere Lord! I peerelesse thanckes would give, 
And fly to thee, a fugitive, 

I nould, to tearmelesse seasones, cease 
Thee to affie, for this my peace, 

Which, thralied on the painefulle tree, 
Kinde Shepheard! thou didst winne for me. 


S. X. 


THE 


YOUTHS’ MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


EVANGELICAL MISCELLANY. 


DECEMBER, 1848. 


THORNTON COLLEGE, 
(See the Vignette.) 

Tuornton before the dissolution of monas- 
teries, was one of the wealthiest of the Linco!nshire 
abbeys. It was founded in A.D. 1139, and canons 
distinguished by black gowns, sought refuge and solitude 
within its walls: a few years afterwards the priory was 
raised to the rank of an abbey. Henry the Eighth visited 
the abbot there A.D. 1541, and the hospitality he received 
induced him to spare the establishment at the general 
suppression, and to convert it into a college. In the reign 
of his boy-successor, the college was dissolved, and the 
property was exchanged with the Bishop of Lincoln. Our 
Vignette gives the principal features now remaining. 


THE LIVING RILL.. 


Our narrative commenced the year of the great rebellion, 
1745, though we date not the rise of our little branch of living 
waters until some considerable time afterwards, when, through 
the operations of the Divine Spirit, it sprang up in the breast of 
a solitary and afflicted widow, and thence passed on through @ 


period of nearly a hundred years. 
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It was at the termination of the summer, not many years since, 
that two ladies repaired to a small sea-bathing place, on the 
southern shores of Devonshire. They were partly inclined to 
chose this obscure watering place, from their love of retirement, 
and partly from the wish to be near an ancient family friend, 
whom Mrs. Levet, the elder of the two ladies, had heard of from 
a child, as a school fellow of her father’s, though she had never 
seen him. This old friend of the family, was a clergyman, who 
with a good kind wife, and no children, had inhabited a little 
rectory, a few miles from the said obscure bathing place, for 
nearly fifty years. 

It is anticipated, that the young reader, when he finds himself 
brought into company with three or four strangers, just at the 
end of the little series, when there are so few pages of the “ Living 
Rill” to look forward to, may perhaps become somewhat puzzled; 
but, is it not the very nature of these springs from on high to 
follow a devious course in the lower world, and to carry those 
who would go with them, into every variety of scene, from the 
rich pleasure grounds, the parks and pleasaunces of the noble- 
man, to the potatoe garden and kail yard of the humblest rustic. 

Neither does this stream always pursue the lines of natural 
descent, as if the grace of God were the right of man, by other 
inheritance than that which is spiritually derived from the 
spiritual Father. 

But let not the reader be uneasy. Hitherto our little Living 
Rill has been faithfully followed through the whole series of our 
narratives, and if we seem to have lost sight of it for a little 
while, we shall assuredly find it again ere long, and find it per- 
chance as we have not seen it before, like the river which went 
out from Eden, parting into many heads, all prepared to go forth 
into as many lands. 

It was on the last day of July, that Mrs. Levet and her sister 
Miss Prideaux, received a letter of a square form, in an old Italian 
hand, sent by a purpose-messenger from Mrs. Hemming, the 
lady of the old rector above mentioned, inviting them to spend 

the second day of the next month at Beefield. This letter im- 
ported also, that this was a great day among the smaller 
inhabitants of the parish; a day when a flag was hoisted on 4 
pole in the yard of the endowed parish school house, when the 
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three bells of the church were rung by great boys, when beef was 
roasted, and when cakes were made, and tea boiled in a kettle, 
and every garden stripped of the residue of the summer flowers. 
“Good! very good!’ said Mrs. Levet; “we must make sure 
of acar and a steady driver, and if the weather is as good as it 
now promises to be, we will try if we cannot recover some of the 
sweet feelings which we had on occasions of such summer fé/es 
in rural scenes, which were the very embodiment of all happiness 
to us in our younger days.” 
—‘* When we used,’’ returned Miss Prideaux “‘ to sing the old 
stanza of Dr. Watts. 
“‘ These are the joys he makes us know, 
In fields and villages below, 
Gives us a relish of his love, 
But keeps his noblest feast above.’’ 


The morning was bright as ever summer morning could be 
wished to be, when the ladies set out for Beefield. Their way 
lay upwards from the coast, chiefly along a deep lane, over which 
the boughs of the trees on the wild well-wooded banks intercepted 
the full glare of day. 

At the end of a progress, which was any thing but tedious to 
the ladies, a branch road brought the party in view of a little 
village, sweetly nestled among woody uplands, from which 
poured more than one pure spring, hastening to lose its identity 
in the sea, which even there was visible, where the trees did not 
shut out the distant prospect. This was Beefield, of the near 
approach to which the ladies had been aware some time, by the 
joyous sound of the three bells, spoken of in Mrs. Hemming’s 
epistle. Nor was the village itself unworthy of its Sweet position, 
with its rustic cottages, each standing in its own fragrant and 
fruitful garden, its church with a white wooden spire and bright 
-_ weathercock, its neat charchyard which contained the mortal 
remains of many generations, with the old parsonage-house, its 
gables, and porch opening at the higher end of it ; and close by its 
side, a venerable school-house, the architect of which last, was pro- 
bably the same who built the parsonage. There was a flag flying 
in the rear of the school-house, in what the ladies or 
the . The flag bore the English colors ; end were 
nadia which mingled with the perpetual 
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chime, for the ringers were the school boys, each party of whom 
had been relieved before he wished it, from the moment that the 
clerk had given permission for handling the ropes, which came 
down into the inner porch. 

It needeth not to enter into a full detail of how the ladies were 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Hemming, and how wine and slices of 
cake were tendered to them in the parlour below, which faced 
the church-yard, and how impatient the rector was to tuke them 
up to his study on the first floor, from the oriel window of which, 
there was almost an equally near and unincumbered view of his 
own well furnished garden, and as he said, of the grounds of the 
far better furnished school-house. 

*There,”” he said, as he seated his visitors—“ there flies our 
flag; it always sees the light once a year, on this second of 
August. Mark how the staff is wreathed with garlands; have 
not the young rogues cruelly despoiled Mrs. Hemming’s parterres 
for the purpose; and does she not murmur at this spoliation 
every year; though she never summons courage to say the little 
beggars nay ?”’ 

‘But,’ said Mrs. Levet, “I see only merry girls playing in 
that court; I thought that this was an endowed boys’ school?” 

“And you thought rightly, madam,” replied Mrs. Hemming : 
**this is a boys’ school, but, place aux dames, this day, the master 
takes his lads abroad into the woods during the morning hours. 
I wonder you heard not their cries, as they hunt each other 
through the trees; three at a time coming down to relieve the 
ringers. The time has been when I should have desired to be 
one of those three. Our boys’ school, and our girls’ school—nay 
and our pulpit, and our desk, I trast—being all one concern ; all 
engaged in the service of one master, we accommodate each 
other; and the boys give up their play ground for this one day, 
for the service of their sisters. There they are, those bright ones, 
he added “they have found me out: they smile and curtsey.” 
“Yes, you dears; yes, you dears;” added the venerable maa, 
calling to the children below; “there Emmeline, there Barbara, 
take your pupil’s hand, and dance them round the flag staff, foot 
it to the bells; no, forsooth, but you must mark the time by 
singing—well sing away—sing away—for you will be merrier 
yet.” 
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__ “ Merrier yet” repeated Miss Prideaux, “ when is that to be, 
good sir!” That accords not with the old words, “you will 
never be younger, and therefore can never be merrier.” 

“You shall hear,” replied the rector: but Mrs. Levet, mark 
those tall fair young people, whom I addressed by the names of 
Emmeline and Barbara. These are our school-mistresses, and 
for the last two years they have been working with the little 
girls in the village, under the eye of Mrs. Hemming.” “But 
where is my old dame,” he added,—*“ looking, no doubt, to the 
ducks and the custards. Well! well! where was 1?—but those 
girls are the daughters of the schoolmaster, and he has three 
sons fit to be their brothers. One, the eldest, helps him in his 
school work, and what do the two younger do, through the 
divine blessing, but maintain among their playfellows, that pure 
and holy spirit, which for some years has operated in this village 
school, more decidedly than in any other which ever came under 
my observation. 

“But I have so much to tell you ladies; where can I com- 
mence?’’ So saying, he asked Mrs. Levet if she had ever heard 
of the loss of the ‘“* Arethusa” on the Scilly rocks? 

She had so done, she answered; and then that venerable man 
opened out, and gladly would the narrator repeat all he said, if 
space would permit; but as that may not be, his information 
must be compressed into the smallest possible limits. 

It seems that the master of the adjoining school was no other 
than Damien Vere; for Beefield was the home from which he 
had fled as a boy, and his father had been his predecessor in the 
place! When the Arethusa was dashed to pieces, he had been 
washed on the rocks, having unconsciously seized hold of a spay : 
he had been found and recovered by some French smugglers, and 
by them, in their kindness, so drenched with ardent spirits, as 
not to recover his recollection till he had been conveyed over the 
channel, and laid in an out-house; every thing having been 
taken from him by an old woman who undertook to tend him, 
but the Bible which had belonged to Horace Langford ; which 
last, though much discolored by sea-water, was still in a legible 
condition. 

It may be as well mentioned here as in another place, that the 
names written in this Bible were the means, among some inferior 
facilities, which have rendered it possible to trace up the Living 
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Rill to its apparent source at Craddock Court, nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

The adventures of Damien Vere, on the continent, would be 
long to tell, or how he made his escape to England, arriving at 
Beefield, as the rector said, in a state of the utmost penury of 
worldly things, but endowed with that best of all riches, the gift 
of a renewed heart, as has been already more than hinted at. 
As the rector added, he came and humbled himself before his 
father, an austere old man ; and being forgiven, set himself right 
earnestly to help him in his school, for the old man had become 
very infirm. Soon after this he was blessed in finding a help- 
mate for himself, and one approved by his heavenly Father, who 
became, as already stated, the parent of many children. 

* But see,” continued the rector, “see those smiling, sparkling 
young women below, and hear how they sing for very gladness. 
And well they may, for treading in their father's steps, there is 
reason to believe that they are the children of God by faith in 
Christ; and his love shed abroad in their hearts pours itself forth 
again in every conceivable and possible act of kindness to their 
fellow creatures ; and their brothers are equally blessed.” 

“And you all seem to be blessed—you seem to be a most 
happy people here in this little Eden ?’”’ remarked the ladies. 

“There are no Edens on earth, dear friends,’’ replied the 
rector ; “where man is, in the flesh, there can be no paradises 
now. Nevertheless, I am assured, that the pure stream of life 
which flows from the fountain of divine and infinite love, which 
has been opened here, passing to us, along the course of years, 
through many earthen vessels, will continne to multiply itself in 
many channels, carrying fertility from age to age, till time shall 
be no more, to countless tracts hitherto barren and unprofitable. 

“Long ago, very, very long,” continued the venerable clergy- 
man, “ did I, myself, with old William Vere, contend and wrestle 
with human depravity, with every force of jewish law and 
threatenings which we could bring against it, I, in my place and 
he in his; nor am I aware, to speak as men speak, that we won 
one soul, whilst we terrified many, and drove many from us.” 

But after a while came the younger Damien Vere, led, as we 
believe, into all truth, through the immediate ministry of that 
young lady after whom he named his eldest daughter, and 80 
manifesting in his conduct the beauty of holiness, as to assimilate 
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to the image of his Great Example all with whom he came into 
contact. Thus redeeming love, as manifested through scripture, 
in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, were, and are, the 
perpetual theme of his discourses, and every action of his life 
appears to be under the control of this sense of infinite and 
omnipotent love. 

‘* But, ladies, you shall see him ; we will visit him in his school- 
room—when he calls his little people together to partake of the 
sirloin and pies which are prepared for them—you shall hear him 
tell them wherefore this day—the second of August —is always 
kept by him and them, as being the first day he entered into the 
service of Miss Loveday; and you shall hear him speak of the 
shipwreck, and of the confidence inspired by her Redeemer in 
the breast of the doomed daughter, and you shall hear the whole 
assembly sing the beautifal hymn of which she had been heard to 
utter the first line a minute only before her human voice was 
silenced for ever :— 


“ Jesus, Saviour of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While life’s raging billows roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 
‘Hide me, O my Saviour, hide! 
Till the storm of life is past, 
Safe into the haven guide me, 
O receive my soul at last! 
“ Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee, 
Leave, oh leave me not alone, 
Still support and strengthen me! 
“ Thou of love the fountain art, 
Freely let me taste of Thee, 
Spring thou up within my heart, 
Rise to all eternity.” 
The narrator stops not here because the subject is exhausted— 
for who can exhaust a Living Rill—but independently of other 
circumstances, because the especial little stream in question—so 
long confined within narrow limite—has broken bounds, and is 


fast passing beyond the utmost reach of human supervision. 
M. M.5&. 
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THE THREE WORDS. 


Severat months had rolled by, a severe winter had been 
' passed through, and Spring was again spreading her smiles 
around us, when I! received a letter from Mr. Singleton, which 
* not a little surprised and delighted us. The purport of it was to 
request that [ would visit him in the coming June on business 
of great urgency—so urgent indeed, that he said he had given 
me more than a month’s notice, in order to obviate the possi- 
bility of a disappointment. To give in brief the substance of 
his communication, his niece was to be married; and as he was 
anxious to do all honor to the occasion, I was to be present at 
her special request. 

“There then!” said my wife, without giving me time to 

conclude the reading of her letter—‘“‘ there, then, Charles, your 
fine gentlemanly young friend, is at last disposed of—the happy 
man is the stranger you met with at Springclose. I knew it 
would be so. I said it would—I was quite pusitive from the 
first.”’ 
“Well, well, my dear,”” I answered quietly, “I don’t doubt 
that you were—ladies always are—but unfortunately for your 
theory, the bridegroom’s name is Marsham. Let me read what 
Mr. Singleton says of him. ‘Emma’s choice has fallen on a 
Mr. Marsham, an early friend of her’s, a gentleman of very 
large property, and possessing what is still better, a sound head 
and heart. I believe him to bea sincere and thorough christian ; 
and I think I shall be able to satisfy you when we meet that he 
is not at all likely to become a disciple of your neighbour at 
Springclose. There, Charlotte, what do you say to that?” 

“ Say to it! Why I say nothing; except that it does not alter 
my opinion.” 

There is something so far-seeing in the mental constitution of 
the gentler sex, and they are so often right when probabilities 
are against them, that I had scarcely any inclination to enter 
into controversy on the subject. I had often endeavored, without 
success, to solve some perplexiag problem by dint of induction 
and argument, which merely by a shrewd guess—a kind of happy 
intuition, had been cleared up on the part of my wife, that I 
declined to urge farther the point at issue. 
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“Oh! said I,” laughing, “it does'nt alter your opinion? Well, 
we shall see when the time comes.” But I forgot that there were 
few things more annoying to those who are quite positive, than 
to wait till this time really does come. 

“ As to that, Charles, I see no need of waiting,” said my wife, 
“but go on and let me know all about this Mr. Marsham. 
What is he—doctor —lawyer—parson—or what? I hope he is 
no soldier —no ‘ gallant colonel’ whose only gallantry consists in 
leading off at balls: no ‘great captain,’ whose only great ess 
lies in his connections and in his purse, by means of which he 
has obtained promotion ?” 

‘“‘ If I dared be as positive as yourself, Charlott >, I should be 
quite certain upon the port He is neither ‘captain, nor 
colonel, nor knight of arms.” But having only the authority of 
Mr. Singleton, I must speak cautiously.” 

“Come, none of your insinuations. And pray what makes 
his authority so much better than mine? I tell you, Charles— 
I am quite sure of it—that Emma is to be married to Mr, 
Somerland. But go on with your letter.” 

“Our young friend,” I continued, reading as requested, “ was, 
until recently, a merchant of good standing in the Mediterranean 
trade, a partner in the old and well known firm of Seaborne 
and Cu., but has now retired with a splendid fortune, recently 
augmented by the death of a very wealthy relative in the West 
of England.” 

‘So far,” said my wife, “things look favorably; and I am 
sure we are both agreed in wishing every thing for Emma, that 
even her ardent tmagination can wish for herself. But | am se 
disappointed that his name’s not Somerland.” 

The letter having been discussed seriatim, with many com- 
ments and conjectures, was presently laid aside, and a full 
month allowed to go by before it was again referred to. At the 
close of that period it was consulted, with reference to the 
arrangements necessary for my journey; and on a bright, balmy, 
morning in the leafy month of June, I set off on my pleasurable 
visit. There were already three out of the four inside places 
filled, and I made up the complement. Every one knows what 
a day in June is, if the weather be but seasonable; but every 
one does not know in these days of railway travelling what it is 
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to be packed inside a full stage on a cross country road with 
windows closed, knees invidiously grinding those of our opposite 
neighbour, and legs and feet benumbed by the high pressure of 
stowing them away where no room is provided for them. In 
old-fashioned luxuries of this description I had little sympathy ; 
for, unlike many of our modern grumblers, I did not consider 
railway trains and penny postage, amongst the crying sins of 
our age and country. My anticipations were however so bright, 
that on this occasion I thought nothing of a slight temporary 
inconvenience, and rolled on towards my destination in good 
spirits, which were not a little heightened by observing the 
eccentricities of my travelling companions. I sat opposite to a 
comely good-humoured dame, who, with her daughter, a young 
lady of about eighteen, filled that side of the coach, as our 
doctors say, “to repletion.”” Not that the daughter was of 
more than ordinary size, but she was so bewrapped and wadded, 
that she looked more like an animated pillow than a human 
being. She was withal a good looking fresh-colored girl, the 
very last that I should have thought to need such unusual care. 
Yet scarcely a minute passed without some precautionary hints 
from her mother as to the necessity of avoiding the draught from 
the window, or keeping her throat well covered up. For herself 
she was occupied in caulking the closed pane with her cambric 
handkerchief, apparently indifferent to the sufferings of another 
gentleman and myself, who would have given any thing to have 
breathed the fresh air of heaven, instead of being boxed up ina 
moving cell of six-feet square, on a bright morning in the early 
summer. 

‘My daughter is so delicate,” said the lady, apparently con- 
jecturing that we were entitled to know why the windows were 
kept close—“ our medical man says that she must have warmth, 
and keep clear of draughts.” 

I knew that medical men were inexorable, and did not there- 
fore venture an opinion, but contented myself with my own 
thoughts. There is at all events this satisfaction in communing 
with oneself—our verdict is always unanimous, if it be not 
decisive ; and I felt quite satisfied that in this case the doctor 
had found it far easier, and more profitable to himself,to minister 
to the indolence and self-indulgence of his patient, than to 


recommend what she really wanted, that constant, hearty, and 
useful exercise of mind and body, which would have rendered 
her what God intended she should be. I was wondering where 
this mischievous and growing tendency to be warm and useless, 
was likely to end, when a remark I had heard some time since 
flashed across my memory. Conversing on the subject with a 
friend, he assured me it must eventually work its own cure. 
“The rising generation” said he, “ will grow up so thoroughly 
selfish, and susceptible to their individual interests, that ¢heir 
children, should they live to have any, will be compelled to look 
out for themselves. The mother will be too solicitous for her own 
personal comfort to become the slave of her child, and thus a 
reaction will take place, and the next generation grow up with 
sound minds, in sound bodies, like their grand-fathers and 
grand-mothers before them.”’ 

We had scarcely travelled more than six or seven miles when 
the coach drew up at a substantial cottage, close by the roadside, 
which might have been easily mistaken for any one of the 
hundred other cottages in such situations, but from the cir- 
cumstance that its windows were closed, and furnished with 
sand bags of crimson drugget. Here our female friends alighted, 
and we saw no more of them, though their eccentricities fur- 
nished a little further amusement to my fellow-traveller and 
myself. 

This fellow-traveller was a handsome, gentlemanly man, of 
about my own age, and as soon as we had parted from our other 
companions, he took his seat opposite, and both windows being 
let down, we now began to enjoy ourselves. I foond that he 
was going to the same town as myself, and there being no one to 
overhear our conversation, he was much more communicative 
than persons usually are in public conveyances. After con- 
-_-versing on a variety of topics, I found that he was going not only 
to the same town with myself, but was actually to be present at 
the parsonage, and to take part in the festivities of the wedding. 


Naturally curious to know in what relation he stood to the 
parties most deeply interested in the affair, I drew him on from 
one disclosure to another, till he told me be was not otherwise 
connected, than by a very long family acquaintanceship with the 
bride elect. 
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‘I knew that Emma was an orphan, and that her uncle was the 
only near relative she had ; there was therefore nothing very 
surprising in this. Had he affected any relationship, I might 
justly have been startled, as I was in possession of every par- 
ticular touching the connexions of Miss Singleton. But when he 
told me that he was expected to give away the young lady at the 
altar, I felt half inclined to do him the injustice of supposing 
there must be some mistake. Who is so fit for this office as her 
uncle, thought I; and is it at all likely that a friend—and a 
friend only—would be fetched from a greater distance even than 
myself for the occasion. Nor was I for some time relieved from 
this difficulty, till it occurred to me that Mr. Singleton would, of 
course, marry her, and in that case could not act in the other 
capacity as well. Knowing nothing of the place whither I was 
going, the strange thought suggested itself that there might 
possibly be fwo parsonages, with a wedding going forward at 
each, and that we had hitherto been playing at cross ques- 
tions. 

“* Did I understand your destination was Mr. Singleton’s?” I 
asked. 

“ Why, yes,” said he, laughing ; “ I thought you were aware 
of that. Mrs. Singleton— Mrs. Singleton, that is to be—is the 
daughter of one of my oldest friends, and I shall be delighted to 
see her favorably settled,” 

There is such a tendency to mystification in everything con- 
nected with a wedding, that I did not think it worth while to 
correct my friend’s mistake, though I could not help smiling at 
the idea of his giving to Emma, the style and title of “ Mrs. 
Singleton that is to be’ More obtase myself, even, than | sup- 
posed him to be, I was still thinking over the matter, when he 
asked me if I knew Somerland? 

Since the receipt of Mr. Singleton's letter, nearly six weeks 
ago, that name had been so completely blotted from my memory, 
that I hesitated for some time, and then said — 

“IT have seen a gentleman of that name, many months ago, 
but I know nothing more of him than his appearance.” 

“I knew him well, some few years since, in business,” re- 
sumed my friend; ‘‘he and my boy, indeed, were schoolfellows 
long before that time; and I took a great fancy to him. I shall 
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have much pleasure in making you better known to each other 
when we meet to-morrow.” 

‘What! will he be there?” said I, with ludicrous energy ; for 
I was getting still deeper in perplexity. — 

It would have rejoiced the heart of any misanthrope to see how 
my friend laughed. For some seconds he was unable to proceed, 
but recovering at length his self possession—*‘ I should rather 
think he would,” said he, drily—“a wedding would be a poor 
affair without the bridegroom.” 

Though this was said in explanation of my doubts, it only 
served still more to perplex and puzzle me. Well, then, said I 
to myself, there are certainly to be ¢wo weddings to-morrow at 
the parsonage; and unless my friend's ideas on the subject are 
as cloudy and confused as my own, it looks very much as if even 
three were contemplated. But fearing that I had already shewn 
myself to be sufficiently mystified, I contrived to give the con- 
-versation another turn; and until we reached our destination, 
ventured no farther remarks on so puzzling a subject. Having 
parted with my fellow-traveller with many assurances of the 
satisfaction I should feel in meeting him again on the morrow, I 
repaired to my comfortable quarters at the Harcourt Arms, 
arrangements having been made for him at the parsonage to save 
time on the following day. 

The morning of the wedding was most propitious, as such 
mornings are always assumed to be; and having risen early, I 
was surprised to find a note upon my table, which had been left 
after I had retired for the night, which I did before my usual 
time, having been fatigued by the journey. Dut my first surprise 
was far exceeded, when, on breaking the seal, I found that I was 
expected to be the officiating clergyman on this interesting occa- 
sion. After the usual introductory preamble, the note, which 
was a short one from Mr. Singleton, thus went on :—“ Of course 
I can take no denial, as we are otherwise unprovided, and a man 
may not marry his grandmother—nor himself.” 

“There then!” said I, tossing the letter on the table, and 
taking it up again—‘ Mr. Singleton is to be married; and 
‘Mrs. Singleton that is to be’ is not Emma, after all!” To add 
to my perplexity, not one word was said about Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsham ; and I began to doubt whether I had not been in a 
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dream of six weeks’ duration, which, like that of honest Bunyan, 
had been dropped occasionally, and taken up again at pleasure. 

I had however no time to dream at present, for there was a 
carriage waiting to convey me to the parsonage. Having made 
my toilet with a little extra care, I stepped into it and was soon 
at the door of a pretty little cottage seated in grounds of no very 

vast extent, with the old church standing within bow-shot. 

salt 4 Here the wedding guests were assembled, and from this compa- 

ratively humble dwelling, the bridal processions were soon after 
formed. 

But for fear the reader’s ideas should be as shadowy and 
indistinct as my own up to this period certainly were, let me say 

. who were the parties most deeply interested on this auspicious 
occasion. 

There were, then, in reality, two—but not three—weddings on | 
that morning, at the parsonage,— Mr. Singleton’s and Emma’s. 
The former was married to a pious lady of excellent family and 
some property, the latter, as we before hinted, to Mr. Marsham, 
who proved, after all, to be identical with the pleasant gentle- 


fice: personage I had met with many months before at Spring- 


ose. He had been recalled from the Continent on the death of 
his rich relative already spoken of, whose property he had inherited, 
on condition of his taking the name and arms of the deceased, 
so that he now rejoiced in addition to the more substantial 
recommendations of a vast property, in the well-sounding names 
of Herbert Somerland Marsham. Nor do these little incidents 
comprise the whole portion of his history that is connected with 
our preceding tale. When I had met with him at Springclose 
he had but just returned to England, and had gone there chiefly 
with a view of finding out the whereabouts of Emma Singleton, 
for whom he had from early life cherished a strong attachment, 
and of whose sojourn with the Glosenfanes he had been 
apprized. Disappointed in finding that she had left the place, he 
felt afond, a melancholy interest, as persons in such circumstances 
are perhaps apt to do, in visiting the scenes she had in some 
sense endeared by her presence, and this consideration alone 
induced him to pay a first and last visit to the church of 
St. Fabian, as has already been recorded. Nor was honest 
Roger Byfield altogether mistaken in supposing that he and his 
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non-content neighbours carried with them the sympathies of 
Mr. Somerland. From no feelings of littleness or private pique 
against the Rev. Silenus Glosenfane on account of his treachery 
towards Emma, but simply from a sense of the soul-destroying 
tendency of Puseyism he had carried these remonstrances to the 
proper quarter, and the bishop of the diocese being an early and 
especial friend of his, the influence was found to be too powerful 
for the wily parson, whose fate was soon sealed; and who was 
to be succeeded in the short space of a few weeks, by a sound, 
consistent, and laborious clergyman, on whose behalf the same 
interest had been put forth. 

And who was this new incumbent of Springclose? It was 
the Rev. William Love Singleton, for whose reception, on 
returning from his wedding tour, the quaint old parsonage was 
even now in forward preparation. Emma and her worthy and 
wealthy partner, unrestrained by any obligations of business or 
profession, had the world all before them, where to choose their 
place of rest; and before many months were over, came to reside 
in our neighbourhood, and were in almost daily communication 
with Mr. Singleton and ourselves. 

It would form a delightful sequel to our story were we per- 
mitted to tell of all the changes for good effected by this new 
position of affairs~-how the old church at St. Fabians was 
crowded with a happy, hearty, intelligent, pious congregation of 
true hearers and doers of the word—of worshippers in spirit and 
in truth—how Infant and Sunday schools sprang up around— 
how the ample resources of Mr. Marsham ministered to the 
substantial comforts of the neighbouring poor, and furnished 
means for every project of usefulness, planned by Mr. Singleton 
and myself, and how from time to time means were adopted to 
bring back again to the Shepherd and Bishop of souls those 
wanderers from the pale of profession, of whom so much has 
been said in the foregoing papers. Of all of them, perhaps, it 
- might be said, that they had not “ changed” their religion ; they 
had only taken up with the first that had been offered them, and 
probabilities seemed to be in favor of their closing with a better, 
as soon as they could feel satisfied that it would meet that 
inward craving which they still felt amidst all the glare, and 
glitter, and empty pomp of Puseyism. That it really proved #0 
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I am not prepared to say, but as I witnessed so many encou- 
raging incidents, and rejoiced in the instances of usefulness and 
tokens for good now cheering us on every side, I felt more than 
ever persuaded that the whole business of education for time 
and for eternity was shut up in the three mysterious words— 
SEED, SOIL, and SOWING. 
H. R. E. 


THE NECROPOLIS. 


** Forget them not, though now their name 
Be but a mournful sound, 
Though by the hearth its utterance claim 
A stillness round.” 


Taree is a custom in the Moravian church which has often 
struck me as one of singular beauty. On the morning of Easter 
Sunday there is an early service at six o’clock. Where the 
climate and the season admit of it, this service is held in the 
open air, in the simple burying.ground belonging to the congre- 
gation. There, while surrounded by all that most forcibly 
reminds of mortality, are the words of Scripture referring to a 
glorious immortality, read; and at that season of the year 
when all nature is again bursting into life after the torpor and 
apparent death of winter, are the promises heard, that tell of a 
never-ending spring, followed by no withering—no decay. 

- Bat this is not all. At a certain period of the service, the 
names are read out, of all those who, during the past year have 
been committed to the grave from among that congregation; and 
. strange and mournful is it to hear the names that in that list 
meet together for the first and the last time. Various as were 
their histories (for what life, however short, is without its 
history) they are all summed up as in the earliest funeral 
register extant—that contained in the fifth chapter of Genesis— 
“And he died.” Brief words, but how full of food for 
reflection! . 

A visit to a burying ground on a dark, foggy, cheerless, 
December day, is a very different thing to the scene we have 
alluded to. In the former case, external objects assist the mind 
in looking beyond the tomb: in the latter, the animal spirits are 
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depressed, and every thing seems to conspire to chain the 
thoughts to earth. 

Yet, at the close of the year, itseems so natural to takea 
retrospect of all that has passed during its course, that at no 
period does such a visit seem more appropriate. We are 
solemnly enjoined to “remember the days of old;” and none 
cap do so without a saddened recollection of many a hushed voice, 
and many a vanished form. 

It was full of such reflections that Mrs Hardy, accompanied 
by her little son, set out to visit the necropolis of her native city. 
She had left it as a bride ten years before, and was now merely 
passing through it as a widow, accompanied by her only child, 
on her way to visit her parents who had removed to a town at 
some distance. 

In reply to Charlie's inquiries as to the name of the place 
were about to visit, she told him that the word ‘‘ Necropolis,” 
meant “the city of the dead,” as he would find when he began 
to learn Greek. And singularly appropriate is. the name to the 
last resting place of the busy maltitudes who crowd the streets 
of a bustling city. 

As Mrs. Hardy pursued her course through the thronged 
streets, and thought of all the changes that had taken place 
among those most dear to her since she last trod them, it struck 
her forcibly how uniform an appearance life presents to the 
casual observer. The streets looked as bustling as when she left 
them ; there seemed the same proportions observed between the 
numbers of men, and of women, and of children, and there 
appeared representatives of every age; and yet, what changes 
among the individuals of which the moving mass was composed! 
The newspapers told her, that in the past year alone, ro fewer 
than ten thousand individuals of that great city had gone to 
their last account. Yet,.there was no apparent blank; there 
did not appear to be more than the usual number of persons in 
mourning dress, and yet there were ten thousand desolated 


- Charlie was delighted with his walk to the Necropolis io spite 
of the fog and the cold: It is, indeed, a beautiful spot, and 
attracts many visitors from the-circumstaoces of its situation, 
independently of those who are drawn there by other feelings. 
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When last Mrs, Hardy had visited it, it was merely a hill 
covered with a fir wood; now it was terraced to its highest 
point, and walk after walk led you between lines of thickly-set 
monuments of every device that sorrowing love could suggest. 
The remote view was, from the nature of the atmosphere, 
concealed ; and though the distant hum of the city reached them, 
yet, itcame in an indistinct and unobtrusive form. The only 
object distinctly visible was the venerable cathedral, a sight in 
strict accordance with the scene. It, too, was surrounded by 
graves—the graves of many past generations. 

Mrs. Hardy, as she looked down on the close pavement of 
tombstones which surround it, could not help feeling vividly 
impressed with the different train of ideas excited by the sight of 
an ancient and a modern burial place. The latter seems merely 
to convey a fact‘ to our minds—the fact, that past generations 
were mortal: the former, at least in this case (for as we have 
said before, the Necropolis was quite of recent origin) conveyed 
a powerful feeling—the feeling, that the presen{ generation is 
mortal; for she knew that not one single individual slept in the 
dust around her whom she might not personally have seen and 
known. 

Many were the details with which she interested her boy 
concerning those whose names they read on the monuments 
around them, and often was she startled by coming unexpectedly 
upon one and another whom she had imagined still living. Some 
monuments contained only a single name; others already, by 
the long catalogue upon them, indicated that the spot covered 
“the graves of a household.” Some were planted with shrubs 
and flowering plants, while others hewn out of the rock, 
reminded Charlie of what he had read of the sepulchres of 
the East. 

“I must take you to the Jews’ burying ground,” said. his 
mamma. “I remember the first faneral that took place in this 
necropolis, was that of a Jew; and there is a portion of the 
ground enclosed for their use.” 

They descended the hill by long flights of steps, and reached 
the banks of a dark and dreary-looking stream which scarcely 
moved its sluggish waters between cities of the living and the 
dead. They had crossed this stream on their entrance to the 
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Necropolis by a bridge, well called the bridge of sighs—for who 
can number the sorrowful feelings that have found vent in cross« 
ing it, in sighs and lamentations, uttered by those who have been 
about to commit all that was most loved and valued to the 
silent tomb? : 

Following the course of the stream, they arrived at a large 
closed gate-way which formed the entrance to the spot they were 
in search of. On one side of the large iron gates rose a lofty 
pillar, on which was inscribed a Hebrew word signifying that it 
was a place of remembrance. There were other inscriptions, too; 
which interested Charlie much. There were texts from the 
Bible and some verses of a hymn: these .atter were wrought in 
iron on the gate in a kind of open work. We need not transcribe 
them, as they are doubtless well known to most of our readers, 
being a paraphrase on the words of the patriarch Job, beginning, 

* Naked as from the earth we came.” 

There was, also, Lord Byron’s beautiful lament, which 
Mrs. Hardy promised to read to Charlie, who was very fond of 
poetry, when they reached his grandfather’s house, as she was 
afraid of his standing too long in the cold now. | 

‘‘Oh, weep for those that wept by Babel’s stream, 

Whose shrines are desolate, whose land a dream ; 

Weep for the harp of Judah’s broken shell ; 

Mourn—where their God hath dwelt, the Godless dwell ! 

“ Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 
shall ye flee away and be at rest? 

Thé wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 

Mankind their country—Israel, but the grave.” 
_ Among the texts inceribed upon the pillars at the side were, 
“Thus saith the Lord; refrain. thy voice from weeping, and 
thine eyes from tears; for thy work shall be rewarded, saiththe 
Lord ; and they shall come again from the land of the enemy.” 

“The Last Enemy, 1 suppose, mamma?" was the remark of 
Charlie, as he read these words: “ Why it seems that the Jews 
have more hope than the Christians; for scarcely any of the 
other monuments have any thing to comfortone?” — 

“Too few of them, indeed, Chartie,” said his mamma, as they 
turned away, “ yet, this would indeed be a dreary world, if we 
did not look to that bright hope; that all who sleep in Jesus, he 
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will indeed bring with him from the land of the enemy, when he 
appears in his glory.”’ 

“How many people you know in this city, mamma,” was 
Charlie’s remark, as they approached the bridge of sighs, and 
turned to take a last look on the Necropolis. ‘‘ I think you know 
more here than you do in London; and there seem to be so many 
here whom you used to love.” 

“Whom I do love,” said Mrs. Hardy, as her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘“‘ I never like to hear people talk of those who are gone, 
as if their love to them was a thing past and over. You love 
your grandpapa and grandmamma, Charlie,” she added, as her 
little boy looked rather surprised; “ and yet you have not seen 
them for four years, and our dear friends, who are dead, are as 
truly living in their spirits as any of our friends who are still on 
earth. Indeed we can feel more sure of their existence than of 
that of any one from whom we are separated in this world, for 


any moment they may die, but in heaven we know there is no 
death.” 


“And no graves, mamma,” added Charlie, in a Jow tone, 
“and no funerals: why that alone would make heaven a very 
different place from this.”’ 

“ Here we have no continuing city,” pursued Mrs. Hardy. “I 
have been telling you of all the changes in this city since I left it; 
and even in the Necropolis, though some of the monumehts are 
much older than you, yet none of them are beginning to look old, 
and the inscriptions are already fading away; while, if we had 
time to look at those in the cathedral churchyard, we should find 
many that it would be quite impossible to decipher.” 

“ And if we could read them, mamma, it would be of no use, ’ 
rejoined Charlie, “‘ because we sbould not know anything about 
them, and we should have no interest in hearing their name.” 

“Then think, dear Charlie, how wonderful it is to remember 
that God knows every name, not only of those buried here, but 
all over the world; and however widely their sleeping dust may 
be scattered, yet that he will gather it all together, and tha 
every one shall rise again.” ~ 

“Don't you often wonder, mamma, if we shall be just like what 
we are now, when we rise again?” 

“No, Charlie, I do not, because we are expressly told that 
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we shall not. Our bodies are compared to seed that is sown, 
which springs up, not in a form resembling the seed, but in some 
other, much more beautiful. Suppose you had twelve different 
kinds of seed given you, and that you knew the names of all the 
flowers they would produce, still you could never, by looking at 
them, tell which seed would produce such or such a flower. No, 
Charlie, it may well be called a great mystery.” 
“And how thankful, mamma, we should be, that we know 
there is a mystery about it, and that a funeral is not the ‘ last 
thing about a person.’ ” 
Charlie has often in after years pondered upon this visit to the 
Necropolis, and he has found the truth of what was once so well 
expressed: ‘‘ As we advance in life, we live less among the living 
than the dead. Every heart has its own necropolis filled with 
the grave stones of the loved and unforgotten.”’ 
Many of our readers may not yet have found itso. There 
may be many who can look round upon an unbroken circle, and 
feel that, with the subject of these few pages, they have no 
concern. But it will not always be thus. Link after link must, 
sooner or later, break, and even the coming year may number 
them, if not among the mourners, yet, among the mourned. In 
either case is the subject one of the deepest interest. The line 
of life is deeply implanted in every breast, and as the old epitaph 
expresses it , 
“Tf life were merchandize which all could buy, 
The rich would live: the poor alone would-die.” 
_ Let us be thankful that the times and seasons are not in our 
own hands, and let ys pray earnestly for the great gift of Eternal 
Life which has been bought for those who trust in him, by One 
who died that we might live for ever. 
L. N. 


HOME EDUCATION. , 


The child and the youth will almost invariably be what the 
domestic circle makes him. There he will learn the precepts 
and the maxims which are to guide him through life: and there 
he will see what will tell still more powerfully, the example of 
the members of the household. The castes of Hindostan are 
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not a more striking illustration of this remark than are the 
families of England: and he must be very unobservant who has 
not noticed proofs of it in his own immediate neighbourhood. 
It is long ere the words of a revered father cease to come vividly 
to the recollection of his son. In the rude wear and tear of life 
they may not be frequently remembered: but they will never, 
while memory holds her seat, be entirely forgotten. In the 
silence of evening, when the strife, or the fever of daily exertion 
is over; in the hour of affiiction, or the season of deep and long 
continued adversity, they will recur again and again. Nor will 
the words of tenderness, of love, and of pious caution, dropped 
from the lips ofa beloved mother, in the days of infancy and 
childhood, cease to produce in a greater or less degree, their 
effect on the character of her son, or of her daughter. Most 
true is it, that the best men and women, and the most useful 
members of society have been those who were born, nourished, and 
educated in pious families. We need not mention Timothy in 
sacred, or the two Henrys, Philip and Matthew, the author of 
the Commentary on the Bible, in ecclesiastical history: or 


‘W. B. Cadogan,who not at Westminster, nor even at Oxford, lost 
- ithe impressions produced on his mind by the instruction of his 


mother; or that wise and useful minister, Richard Cecil, who 
had, like Timothy, a Lois and Eunice, for his maternal ancestors. 
And could Augustin forget his mother Monica, or Colonel 
Gardiner, or Dr. Doddridge, or John Newton, theirs? And how 
many a youth has been trained to intellectual exercise by his 
mother: and more of mental discipline and development are 
frequently imparted in the quiet seclusion of the family circle 
than the school, the tutor, and the college ever give.— Davis’ 


Difficulties of Education. 


THE REV. JOHN CONDER. 


JOHN CONDER, afterwards D. D. was born at Wimple, in 
Cambridgeshire, June 3rd, 1714, His grandfather, Richard 
Conder kissed him, and with tears in his eyes, said, ““ Who 
knows what sad days these little eyes are likely to see ;”’ things 
wearing at that time a threatening aspect, relative to Dissenters. 
But in two months after, the clouds broke, with Queen Anne’s 
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death, and fair days succeeded. Dr. Conder remarked, upon 
mentioning the above circumstance, ‘‘ These eyes have, for more 
than sixty years, seen nothing but goodness and mercy follow 
me,and the churches of Christ, even to this day.” Mr. Conder 
began his ministry in 1738, and preached his first sermon from 
Rom. i. 16. ‘1 am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.” He 
first settled with an Independent congregation at Cambridge, 
where he continued about sixteen years, with acceptance and 
usefulness. In 1754, he became Tutor of the Dissenting 
Academy, at Mile End. In 1762, he became sole Pastor of the 
congregation meeting on the pavement in Moorfields. The 
University of Aberdeen conferred on him the degree of D. D. 
It was the constant object of his ministrations to recommend 
Christ, in his person, offices, and grace, to poor sinners. There 
have been few in any age of the Christian church, who were 
more deeply acquainted with the things that accompany salva- 
tion, or could more skilfully divide the word of truth. In his 
last illness, he expressed a steadfast and unshaken confidence in 
the grace, faithfulness, and love, of a Covenant God in Christ 
Jesus. “I biess God, said he, that I can say, I have no 
doubt but that all things are rightly settled between me and my 
Master.” Dr. Conder was buried in Bunhill-Fields, where a 
latin inscription, thus englished,is placed over his remains. 
‘‘Here is interred John Conder, Professor of Divinity. A 
preacher of the Gospel. Pastor of a church at Cambridgesixteen 
years; and afterwards of one in London twenty-one years. 
President of the Dissenting Academy at Homerton. He was 
born in Cambridgeshire, in the year of our salvation, 1714. 
Died at Hackney, 30th day of May, 1781, in the 67th ‘year of 
his age. 
I have sinned. 
I have repented. I have trusted. 
I have loved. I rest. 
I shall arise. 


However unworthy, 
I shall reign. 
Jones’ Bunhill Memorials. 


And through the grace of Christ, : 7 
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TIMOLEON AND THEMISTA. 
(From the German.) 

On the banks of the noble river Orontes, (the largest in Syria, 
rising in Mount Lebanon) there dwelt a married pair; but an 
evil spirit of strife lived with them under the same roof, and con- 
sumed their early prosperity, as the flame devoured the oil of the 
lamp which hung up in their hut. And after a short time the 
hand of Timoleon rested from his daily work, and his longing 
eyes looked eagerly after wine and dice, and the flame of passion 
blazed fiercely in his soul, so that Themista became angry with 
him in her heart, and turned away from him, and went her own 
way. | 

Then the Lord sent Timoleon and his wife a warning, for he 
had sworn by his eternal love “‘ that they should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” And he sent out a hot south wind, which 
blew upon the olive trees in the garden and withered them up, so 
that they stood there leafless. So they had no more oil, either 
for their meals, or for the market; yet their hearts regarded not 
this token of the Lord's righteous displeasure, but remained 
hardened, but when the lamp burnt no longer for want of oil, 
they quarrelled together in the dark, and ate their bread dry! 

Then the Lord sent another messenger of wrath to them, to 
teach them to reflect on their evil course. This time the south 
wind blew more violently, and the snow on the surrounding 
mountains melted, and swelled the stream so that it overflowed its 
banks, covering the country far and wide with its roaring waves. 
Timoleon’s house was soon overwhelmed, and everything move- 
able swept away by the mighty waters. The unfortunate couple 
assisted one another as well-as they could out of the water, and 
fled for refuge to the mountains. 

After a few days’ time the river returned to its channel ; and 
Timoleon came down from the place of safety to look for the spot 
where his hearth had stood, but it was literally wasled out, 80 
that not even a single particle of the old dust clave to the walls. 
So he began to build and to plant afresh, and the Lord prospered 
his work, for love ruled in his house as it had never done before, 


and sacred truth guarded the threshold, and their prayers 
ascended to heaven, 


And when the olive trees in front of the house were again in 
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full leaf and blossom, they sat together once more, engaged in 
sweet converse, listening at intervals to the distant roaring of the 
wild Orontes; and Themista said to her husband, “Oh, how much 
the river has swept away from us which we need not consider as 
lost!’ And Timoleon understood her meaning—and the waves 
of God's righteous judgment never again assailed the peaceful 
abode of Timoleon and Themista. FP 


— 
A VOICE FROM THE DUMB.* 


Joun Lasnrorp was received into the Brighton and 
Sussex Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, towards the close of 1842. 
There was some difficulty in obtaining his admission, as he was 
beyond the age specified in the rules of the institution; and his 
appearance, at that time, gave but little hope of his ever being able 
to make much progress in mental improvement. Nevertheless, the 
ladies and gentlemen of the committee were reluctant to close the 
doors of the institution entirely against one who, they all felt, could 
never have the least hope of gaining entrance into any other insti- 
tution or school, where he could have the benefit of education. It 
was therefore agreed that he should be taken in on probation, for 
three months—an agreement, at which all who formed that com- 
mittee have again and again had occasion to rejoice; especially those 
whose hearts the Lord first drew towards this poor boy, and whose 


sympathy and care watched over him, even to the last, 

It would naturally be supposed that a boy having lived to the 
age of thirteen, entirely shut out from all around him, being uuable 
to communicate his own, or to receive the ideas of others, and never 
having felt the necessity of performing any duty, though his parents 
were in humble circumstances,—would find great reluctance in 
commencing a course of study, the difficulty of which, it is utterly 
impossible for those to enter into or understand who have never 
known the want of those faculties, by which we are hourly sequiring 
knowledge, being blessed with the full use of the organi of hearing 
and speech. Still, it cannot be said that this was the case with him: 
and, although his progress at first was very slow, he persevered, 


adding word to word; and when, a few months after, he returned to 


® By William Sleight, Master of the Susex Institation for the Deaf 
Dumb. This is the title of a deeply touching and graphic little volume, to which 
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his parents, he was delighted to shew them how much he was able 
to write, and that he had not spent his time in vain. 

At this period a little brother of his died, and he was allowed to 
go to his funeral. He had several times expressed, by signs, that his 
brother had gone to heaven, and that he would be very happy there. 
When he returned home, seeing his parents weeping, he looked about 
the room, and sawa hymn book; and, although at this time he knew 
no part of speech but the noun, still he was anxious to administer 
some comfort to his bereaved parents ; and, on looking through a few 
pages, he found the word body, which he shewed to his mother, 
pointing to the coffin in which the body of his brother was laid. On 
searching a little further, he found the word soul,—then he found 
heaven,—and then Jesus. He now pointed to the dead body again, 
and signed that it must be put into the grave; and then he pointed 
to the word soul, and signed that it would not go there, for it had 
gone to dwell in heaven, with Jesus. 

Nothing could shew more fully than this little incident does, how 
painful must be the position of a deaf mute, when entirely uneducated. 
Without language, and without having had any exercise in expressing 
himself by signs, he is shut out from all around him, having no 
common channel by which to communicate. And again, how appa- 
rent is the benefit of even a little instruction, when we see that, after 
a few months’ teaching, this poor boy was able to express so much, 
merely by picking out a few nouns, and then filling up the sentence 
by signs. Those who have known anything of the difficulties which 
the deaf and dumb have to surmount, before they are at all able to 
make use of language, even in its most simple form, notwithstanding 
they may have a perfect knowledge of hundreds of words when 
written singly,—will at once see that this was no common mind 
which could turn so limited a knowledge of language to such 
account. 

I might here just mention another little interesting circumstance 
ofa similar kind, which occurred about three months subsequent to 
the one just mentioned. During the holidays, he visited one of his 
little school-fellows, a sweet-minded boy, who died in the institution. 
A few hours before he died, Lashford signed to one of the committee- 
ladies, who was in the room, that his little echool-fellow would soon 
die, and that his body would be put in the grave, but that his soul 
would go to heaven and dwell with Jesus. He thought very much 
about this iittle boy, and often used to sign about him for years 
afterwards. It must be borne in mind that, at this time, he was not 
able to construct the most simple sentence in language. His only 
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means of communication was by writing, or spelling the substantives 
on his fingers, and then signing the rest, which he did so perfectly, 
that few who would give their attention were at a loss to know his 
meaning. 

The first piece of composition he ever wrote, is here introduced : 

“‘T was stripping Frederick Wright out of his clothes, and I 
prayed to God for him. I was putting him lay in the bed last night, 
and I was stripping out of my clothes, and I prayed to God, and 
I lay asleep in the bed. The servant took F. Wright out of a bed, 
and went up the stairs into the bed-room. And I was awaking out 
of a bed, and I was seeking in a bed for F. Wright, and I lost him.” 

Thus it will be seen, that the very first time that ever he expressed 
his thoughts in writing, was to disclose the fact, that he had prayed 
to God for his little mute companion. 

About this time there are one or two interesting notices of this 
dear boy in the Visiting Ladies’ Report Book: 

“October, 1843. Another pleasing instance occurred, in the boy 
Lashford’s very appropriate application of a text he had found him- 
self. Looking at a small picture describing Hagar’s distress in the 
wilderness, he immediately wrote on his slate, ‘In my distress I cried 
unto the Lord.’” 

“ March, 1844. On being shown some engravings of animals, in 
which the larger and fiercer ones were attacking the feebler and more 
harmless,—he looked at them for a few minutes, and then spelt on 
his fingers, ‘God made them all,’ and waited anxiously for a reply, 
to solve a difficulty which appeared to him to question the wisdom 
and goodness of Him who had created them. The lady who had 
showed him the engraving, reminded him that God had made Adam 
and Eve good; but when, by disobedience, they became bad, the 
curse of God fell upon every thing, and all became bad. He imme- 
diately made the sign ‘ Yes;’ which he repeated two or three times, 
and then spelled ‘sin, bad,’ as though he would have said—and that 
is the cause of all that is bad. The next day the subject appeared 
to be still in his mind; and on seeing the same lady, he brought her 
a picture of Daniel in the lions’ den, and shewed her that the lions 
there had their mouths shut, and then spelled, ‘God shut their 
mouths, for Daniel was a good man.’ She told him that when Jesus 
Christ returned to this world, the curse would be done away with, and 
the animals would no longer be fierce, and tear one another. He 
immediately asked her, if that was in the Bible. She replied, ‘ Yes,’ 
upon which he ran for one, and begged her to find it for him. She 
shewed him Jsaiah xi, and says she shall never forget the eagerness 
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with which he read the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th verses, especially that 
which says, ‘A weaned child shall put his hand on the cockatrice 
den.’ | 

The following, his first letter, was written to the matron of the 
institution, from Balcombe, July 18, 1844, where he had gone to spend 
his holidays with his aunt :— 

** My dear matron,—I am happy to write a letter to you. I have 
apen. I am happy you are reading in it. I did goto the church 
with Benjamin J. and other some bad men laughed in it; and the 
clergyman taught to people, and other some men nodded at him. 
I was climbing up to in a tree to see, some oxen leaped over a hedge, 
to ran to under trees in rain. A farmer took some hares out of 
traps, and killed them. Cousins were glad to see me was coming 
from Brighton. They went to Mrs. S. I was happy to see her. I 
am very well. I cannot catch many hares; they ran into holes. 
E. S. was falling off the stool, and tore chin with the nail of the 
corner shelf; and I was help to take up her, and she wept. M. gave 
snuff to me, and I was snuffing my nose, and I was sneezing and 
make nose bleed;—she was laughing at me. Chickens sprang out 
of the broken eggs. They lay in the wings of a hen as warm. I was 
bowing to two ladies, and one of them gave four-pence to me, and I 
was thanking her. I am,” &c. 

About a year and a half afterwards he was able to express himself 
pretty well upon all common subjects. “ Being anxious to know 
something of what his thoughts were before coming to school,” says 
the master of the institution, ‘I asked him what he thought made 
the wind blow ; and he said, he thought it was some man with a very 
large bellows, for he could make a great deal of wind with his mother’s 
bellows, and he thought it must be a very, very large bellows that 
makes great winds. I then asked him what he thought the moon 
was;—he said, he thought that it was a very large ball of fire, which 
was put up by some man; and that one night he thought he saw it 
on the top of a hill, and he walked up the hill, thinking that when 
he got to the top he should be close to it, and he was much astonished 
to find that when he got there he seemed no nearer than before. I 
put numerous questions to him at different times, with a view to find 
out whether he had any real knowledge of a Supreme Being, or 
whether he had formed any superstitious notions in his own mind 
respecting God; but I could never discover that he had formed any 
idea, either real or superstitious, respecting there being but one 
Ruler and Governor of the universe, by whom all things were made. 

The power of grace over his natural disposition will in some 
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measure be illustrated by the following little anecdote. On his first 
coming to school, if ever a quarrel arose between him and any of 
his companions, he would not fight or shew much passion at the 
time, but would take the first opportunity of secretly destroying or 
hiding something belonging to them. He said he did not know that 
it was wrong to steal or lie, if he could do so without being found 
out; and I shall never forget when he wrote this, how beautifully 
his countenance brightened up when he added, “I did not know then, 
but now I know, that God, hath commanded and said, ‘ Thou shal 
not steal.’ ’’ | 

It was quite a common thing with him, when we had told him any 
thing was wrong, to ask, “ Is it in the Bible?’’ and when the passage 
was pointed out to him, it was beautiful to see his sweet smile, 
accompanied by a gentle nod of acquiescence, No further argument, 
no greater proof did he ever want, than his Bible afforded. The 
Word of God was, indeed, all in all to him. 

He had now a Bible of his own, which he read daily,—I might almost 
say hourly. And, considering the limited knowledge of language he 
possessed, it was quite astonishing to see the facility with which he 
could refer to passages touching upon any subject about which I 
might be signing. He shewed great pleasure in reading the Bible, 
long before I could possibly think that he was sufficiently acquainted 
with language to understand even the most simple passages ; but how 
fully was the scripture fulfilled in him which saith, “ The entrance of 
Thy Words giveth light; it giveth understanding to the simple.”— 
Ps, cxix, 130. 

At this time he was very fond of seeking out and writing down 
the different titles of Christ; and he would make lists of the various 
miracles wrought by our Lord,—the names of the apostles and evan- 
gelists,—with any little circumstance connected with them that he 
might have understood on trying to read over their history, as 
related in the gospels, And truly it was the delight of his soul ; 
for, after he was able to read the Bible, we never knew him go to bed 
without it. I have, many @ time, gone into his bed-room in the 
morning, and found him reading it long before the hour for rising. 
He always kept a piece of paper in his Bible, on which to write every 
word he did not understand; he would then bring them to me, to 
have them fully explained, 

The aiiaing letter will be read with great interest, as it fully 
shews his perfect knowledge of the nature of sin and the temptations 
of the devil, and to whom alone he 
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“ Deaf and Dumb Institution, Sept. 9th, 1846. 

“ Dear Madam,—I hope you are very well and happy. I am very 
well and happy at school. I hope God takes care of you in Lindfield. 
I think of God and Jesus much. It is very nice and good to think 
of God and Jesus. God is very kind and good to us always. I wish 
you to pray for me, because I pray for you often. Why do I pray 


| for you? Jesus Christ is our kindest Saviour, and he hath told me 


todo so. He told his dear disciples to pray for each other. He 
prayed all night in his agony for us in the garden on the earth, and 
then be was crucified to save us from the power of sin and the 
temptations of the devil. He has done much for us. You must pray 
for the poor people. God says, ye must work for his great love. I 
love the Bible very much, but I love God best of all, because he first 
loved me very exceedingly. I want us to be the children of God, 
and I want us to pray and love and serve only God always. We 
must pray to God. We must pray to him to keep us from all evil, for 
our blessed Saviour’s sake. The devil wants us to break God's all 
holy laws, and work mueh evil for him; but we must pray to God 
to keep us from being tempted to sin, and then the devil cannot 
tempt us to sin. God is more powerful than the devil that wants 
to get power. I and you must pray to God to keep us from all evil, 
for our Saviour’s sake. The devil mocks us when we pray, but we 
must love God more and more. God is very angry with the devil, 
from the beginning to this time. God says the devil will be made 
everlasting prisoner, and cast into hell for ever. We must pray to 
God to make us holy every day and night, and then Ged will take 
us to heaven, to live with him in everlasting bliss in heaven. 
“ T remain, dear madam, your obedient servant, 
“J. W. Lasnrorp.” 

He would doubtless have left the institution for the purpose of 
learning a trade when he had reached the age of seventeen, had he 
been a strong boy; but being of a weak constitution, and also having 
made great progress in drawing, the committee consented that he 
should remain in the institution, with the view of his ultimately 
becoming a teacher, and likewise to enable him to prosecute his 
studies in drawing, with a hope that it might at some future period 
be made a means of livelihood. Thus we had planned, and thus we 
had hoped for the future well-being of this dear boy, until about the 
middie of March, 1848, when the feeling gradually stole upon us, 
though very reluctantly, that he was not long for this world. We 
called in the physician to the institution, who, on examining him, 
thought he would eventually go into consumption, but at that time he 
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did not consider there was any real disease of the lungs. He ordered 
him strengthening food, which he was well able to take, and for a 
while appeared a little better; but after atime he seemed to sink 
again, and then it was thought desirable he should go home to his 
parents for a little change, which he did on the 4th of April. At 
this time he seemed very low in spirits, and his poor fond mother 
told me, with tears, she felt sure something was preying upon his 
mind, for she had never seen him so cast down before; and she said 
that which hurt her more than all was, he had not taken any delight 
in reading his Bible, for it had lain on the shelf untouched ever since 
he came home, which was what she had never before seen since he 
had had a Bible. 

But this dark cloud soon passed away, though the trial was very 
severe at the time, and the enemy was never again permitted to cast 
him down; for the words of the beloved apostle were verified in 
his experience,—“ I have written unto you, young men, because ye 
are strong, and the Word of God abideth in you, and ye have over- 
come the wicked one.”” Oh, no! his remarkably cheerful countenance 
again returned; his large dark penetrating eyes again wore their 
usual brightness; his Bible was again seen in his hand: and although 
his sunken cheek and wasted frame shewed that death had put its 
hand upon his mortal body, still that sweet, grateful smile which at 
all times lighted up his happy face, bespoke a peace within which was 
not of earth. | 

On the 14th of April we held an examination at Hastings, and as 
he was thought equal to the journey we took him with us, thinking 
the little change might do him good. He was very weak, and there- 
fore only wrote answers to about half a dozen questions. A gentle- 
man in the room being anxious to know whether they understood the 
meaning of abstract terms, requested me to write the question, *' Have 


you a conscience?” He at once wrote “Yes.” The next question - 


proposed was, “ What is conscience?” He answered, “ That which 
makes me know right from wrong.” One of his school-fellows wrote 
to the same question, ‘‘ The thought which makes me know right 
from wrong.’ These answers were written simultaneously. Little 


did we then anticipate that this was to be almost the last time we were . 


to have him amongst us. 
A day or two afterwards he felt unequal to the walk, and said to 


his mother, “ Mrs. Sleight said ‘you will come to-morrow,’ and 
repeated it again, as though his heart wished to come, bet his poor 
body was teo weak. She advised him to lie down for. time, which 
he did, but could not make the effort to come, We did not hear of 
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him until the following Wednesday, when Mrs. B. called to know 
how he was. She found him very poorly, but took leave of him 
hoping that in a day or two he would be able to come up tothe | 
institution. But this was not the case; he gradually grew worse, 
and never left his parents’ roof, except to be taken in a fly to the 
physician, who pronounced him in a precarious, although not hopeless 
state: yet it was with difficulty he got home. We were anxiously 
waiting to know the result, when his father, full of grief, came to 
inform us of the serious nature of his complaint. We went imme- 
diately to see him, and found him very ill, but composed, cheerful, 
and animated. 

We must now follow our dear boy to his humble but clean and 
comfortable sick room; and as we glance over his swect remarks, and 
see the joy with which he could anticipate death, let us learn indeed 
to know that Saviour whom he found so precious to his soul, and to 
feel assured that he who hath begun a good work in us will perform 
it until the day of Jesus Christ, who is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. 

April 23rd. On being asked by a friend, whether he prayed, he 
said, *‘ Yes, I pray to God, first to make me better, or secondly 
that I might die and go to heaven.” She said, ‘‘ You will be happy 
in heaven; you will see Jesus.” He answered *‘ Yes, much happy; 
it is not very long before I see him.” She said to him, “ You are 
very weak: he asked her if she knew the hymn, 

“ Rock of ages., cleft for me.” &c. 
She shewed it to him; and after having read it over, he returned the 
book, and said, “‘ All power belongs to Jesus; but once He was weak, 
in the garden of Gethsemane, and an angel was sent to strengthen 
him. He gave himself up for us. When the wicked men were 
seeking him, he said, ‘I am he.’” 

On the 24th of April, Mrs. S. and myself, visited him. We asked 
him if he prayed. He said “ Yes, but I cannot now spell my 
prayers; I think in prayer, and I feel God with me. When I pray, 
the devil tries to make me think amiss: the devil is very cruel, he 
wants to make me unhappy, very unhappy; but Jesus is stronger 
than the devil, and I am happy in him.” Mrs. S. then signed to 
him a verse of a hymn:— ; 

** Jesus, on thine arm relying, &c. 
which delighted him very much; and he said he should like me to 
pray with him. One of his school-fellows, whom we had taken with 
us, asked him if he were happy. He said, “ Yes, I am very happy ; 
you must pray for me.” 
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A few days afterwards, two ladies visited him. They told him that 
they had lost a dear brother, a christian, and a faithful minister of 
Christ; and asked him if they were right in mourning forhim. He 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, madam.” They asked him why? He wrote, 
** Because Jesus wept.” One of his school-fellows, who had gone 
with these ladies to interpret his signs, was standing by his side, and 
in the interval between the questions he turned to him and signed, 
“Do you love Jesus?” they remarked that it seemed as if he could 
not bear to lose a minute that could be spent for good. This boy, to 
whom he was much attached, and who often visited him during his 
illness, a few days afterwards took him a book on geography, which 
he had left at school; and when he gave it him he returned it, saying, 
“ You may have it; I have done with geography and arithmetic, and 
I want no book now but my Bible.” 

A minister, who had for a long time taken a great interest in him, 
called to see him, and was affected even to tears to find him in such 
a sweet state of mind. He asked him two or three questions,—What 
do you think of Jesus? “ He is the eternal Son of God, sir.” What 
is sin? “It is all disobedience to God's holy law.’ Are you a 


sinner? “Yes, sir.” How do you hope to be saved? “ Through 


Jesus Christ; he is my precious Saviour.” 
On the evening of the 20th of May, I called, hoping to see him 


once more alive; but his mother told me that he was much altered, 
and she thought that I had better not go up stairs, as he was not 
now able to converse, adding that he had expressed a wish to be 
alone, and had said he should soon die; that he was very, very happy, 
and was going to glory. I left the house, feeling sure that I should 
never see the dear boy again in this world. I walked home, with 
feelings not easily to be described, and I trust never to be forgotten. 
The reality of the fact that this dear child of God had been entirely 
under my care and instruction burst upon me in all its fulness. I 
felt that if I had neglected in any way to assist him in arriving at a 
full understanding of those blessed truths which he so much loved, 
the opportunity of doing so was now for ever gone. Still, on reflee- 
tion, I had the assurance that he was indeed a child of grace, saved 
by the precious blood of the Redeemer. His whole life shewed the 
the truth of this, and his death proved it. Oh, may the Lord enable 
us to feel sufficiently thankful for such an exhibition of his love and 


mercy, so visibly extended towards him. 

He was quite sensible to the last; and about an hour before his 
death, he signed for all in the room to kneel round his bed and pray; 
after which, he took his mother’s hand and spelled sou! on her fingers, 
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and looking steadfastly upwards, he pointed to heaven and signed, 
“Glory, glory.” Such was the joy with which he stood on the brink 
ofdeath, and all was peace to the very end; for on the night of the 
20th, he spelled to his mother that he had very much peace in Jesus ; 
and at four o'clock in the morning of Sunday, the 21st, his happy 
spirit took its flight to the bosom of his Saviour, without a struggle. 
Such joy and such peace were his, as rarely fall to the lot even of 
God's most eminent servants here below. The Lord, in rich mercy 
to his soul, never that I am aware of, permitted for one moment the 
enemy to harrass or perplex him with a single doubt or fear in his 
last hours. His was indeed a simple, settled faith in the Lord Jesus. 
At the same time, he was possessed of a full and clear knowledge of 
the whole plan of man's salvation, and of the rich atonement made 
by the sacrifice of Christ, in which alone he humbly put his trust. 

It was indeed a falling asleep in Jesus. And oh! who couldsee 
him stretched upon the bed of death, patient, calm, submissive, 
meekly waiting his precious Saviour’s call, without a single doubt 
to harrass his peaceful breast, without a wish to disturb the calm 
repose which his happy spirit found in the bosom of his Lord,—and 
not be led to admire and adore Him whose strength is perfected in 
weakness, and who has mercifully written for our encouragement, 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee, | 
because he trusteth in Thee.” 


INDIRECT INFLUENCES. 

Wuewn we called attention in our last number (at p. 500) to 
the “ Pearl of Days” and the numerous Essays on the “Observance 
of the Sabbath,” sent in to the adjudicators, by our working men, 
we overlooked one great benefit likely to accrue from such a 
movement—that which is indirectly at work in the mind of the 
Essayist when compelled to shape and mould, and digest and 
sit in judgment on his own thoughts, with a view of placing them 
in some definite shape before the public. Literature, it has been 
said, is its own exceeding great reward; and certainly no mind 


can be rightly, or at all events completely, disciplined, till it has 
learned how to embo‘ly its thinkings, and communicate them to 
the world at large. 

That much good has been done in this way will be doubted by 
none who read the following extracts from communications made 
by the Prize Essayists to the “* Working Man’s Charter’”’ for 
October. 
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‘The originators of the Prize Essays,” says one, “ deserve, 
and must command, the unbounded thanks of all orders of men, 
and especially those who recognize in every man a brother, and 
who are anxiously solicitous for the elevation and salvation of their 
fellow-men. I seein the advertisement the names of gentlemen 
eminent for philanthropic zeal and benevolent effort, throwing 
in their weight of influence, and subscribing towards giving 
additional prizes to working men. This is one of the signs of 
the times, and a pleasing one,—it takes up the poet’s song, and 
trumpets forth, ‘There's a good time coming.’ I was induced to 
become one of the 950 competitors for the Prize Essay on the 
Sabbath,and I, for one, cannot sufficiently thank those gentle- 
men who brought it forward; it opened me to a world of 
thought,—a world that I had never, till then, had the good 
fortune to enter. It opened the way to further things—I saw 
the Sabbath in a light that I had never before seen it, its beauty 
and adaptation to our condition, and the great, incalculable 
importance of preserving it inviolate from all immolation and 
spoliation.” 

‘You may believe me,” writes another, “ when I say, that I 
hardly consider myself a competitor, although the writer of one 
of the MMS. I had not vanity enough to suppose that I shoul 
succeed in producing anything that would merit a prize, and gave 
the matter up several times, thinking it would answer no 
purpose; but in this 1 was deceived, for it has hada beneficial 
effect upon my own mind, and has given me clearer and higher 
views on the Sabbath question, which have not rested with myself, 
but have been imparted to others; aud I shall be glad, in my 
humble way, either by tract distribution, speaking, praying, or 
anv other means, to show to those around the importance of the 
Sabbath, which is, indeed, the working man’s charter.” 

Another.—‘* My Essay is a very imperfect production, but it 
was written under disadvantages. I knew nothing of the adver- 
tisement offering the prizes till within about a month of the 
time, when they had to be sent to Glasgow; consequently, the 
snatches of time which were at my disposal were by far too 
short to do justice to the subject. But did I find the task an 
irksome one? No; on the contrary, it was to me a labor of 
love; the more I contemplated the subject, the more was my 


heart impressed with its vast importance.” 
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A third.—“There is too often to be seen an indifference to 
that noble cause amongst the class to which I belong; this I 
think arises in a great measure from ignorance, which I hope 
your Charter will be instrumental in dispelling. This I have to 
confess was my own experience; I have never experienced any- 
thingelse but the free enjoyment of the Sabbath, and I never 
thought on the value of the blessing I possessed, till I saw the 
advertisement for the Essays; this set me on considering what 
the working man would have done without the Sabbath; then 
the conviction that many of my fellow-workmen were deprived of 
the blessing, pressed upon me. I was thus led to make inquiries 
on the subject, and the result was, from being indifferent on the 
subject, zeal was enkindled in my breast, and the Essay was pro- 
duced.”’ 

Another—*“ With respect to the Essay, it has been ¢he means of 
very much improving my knowledge on the temporal advantages of the 
Sabbath to the working man; it has found full occupation for my 
thoughts, so as to exclude many indifferent, inferior, and trifling 
subjects from my mind; it has caused me to peruse the sacred 
volume of Holy Writ, with a greater degree of attention and reve- 
rence, for the purpose of investigating all the passages of Scrip- 
ture relating to that Sabbath which God had made for man, and 
has enabled me to make a complete concordance of the word 
Sabbath, that will no doubt be of service to my young family. 
As for expecting any remuneration asa prize, 1 did not; being 
fully aware that there are many well-educated working men; 
myself not having been taught the common rudiments of educa- 
tion till I was twenty-three years of age, in a Mechanics’ 


‘Institute. In writing the Essay I am amply paid, and fully 


remunerated, (for the trifling expence of postage and paper,) by 
the information obtained, by the knowledge derived, by the pleasure 
enjoyed,—_by the temptation avoided,—and by the satisfaction of 
having spent several hours of my time in endeavoring to advance 
#0 good a cause. And further, if 1 have only given one hint that 
may be of the least service to the Sabbath cause, I am more than 
doubly compensated, in being able to render some service to the 
glorious cause which I have endeavored to aaa and still 
continue to 
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THE TEACHERS. 
(From “ Rhymes worth remembering.” 
I WANDERED in the garden, and I saw the noisome flower 
With all a coxcomb’s flaunting pride above his fellows tower, 
But ‘neath my feet the violet scarce showed her modest head, 
So lowly and ubscure she lay upon her leafy bed. 


I wandered in the meadow, and I saw the weed so tall 

Rise proudly o’er his mates around as though he scorned them all, 
But lo, the fruitful strawberry was scarcely to be seen, 

It hid itself so modestly beneath its leafy screen. 


I wandered by the river, and J saw upon the tide 
The corks and straws and worthless things upon the surface glide ; 
But heavier things, I noticed well, soon vanished all away, 
And, hidden from the keenest eye, deep at the bottom lay. 
I wandered in the corn-field, and I saw the empty ear 
Lift up its vain and hollow head above its fellows near, 
But lo, the ripe and heavy ear bent lowly to the ground, 
As though it shrunk in modesty from every eye around. 
’Tis but the worthless, then, we see, that are so proud and vain, 
And look upon their mates around with insult and disdain ; 
But worth and merit are content to hide from vulgar gaze, 
Desirous rather to deserve than gain the voice of praise. 
“HIS END WAS PEACE.” 
(Suggested by reading the above words on a tomb tn Crondall churchyard.) 
‘‘His end was peace;” and this is all we know— 
But oh, how much these simple words contain, 
Do they not say a Christian sleeps below, 
Freed from the miseries of this world of pain, 
Do they not tell of calm and blissful rest, 
And a bright home among the good and blessed ? 
“His end was peace:” ah! what, was then his life? 
Were dire disease and woe his earthly dower? 
Or had he to endure the stormy strife 
Of the world’s warfare, and of Satan’s power ? 
It might be so; but now he is at rest, 
His soul reposes on the Saviour’s breast. 
cc 
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‘His end was peace ;”’ his sorrows all are past 
Forgotten in the “fulness of his joy,” 
He mourns no more—the haven gained at last— 
And endless praise is now his glad employ ; 
He weeps not now, for sweet and holy rest 
Is his fair portion, ’mid the good and blessed. 
Annie W3ITE. 


WORDS OF MERCY. 
Now is full and free redemption,— 
Widely let the tidings sound : 
Men of every race and colour, 


Come to Jesus! 
Come from earth’s remotest bound ! 


Call the dark son of the tropics, 
Him who braves the Arctic cold— 
Hottentot, and painted savage, 
Come to Jesus! 
Widely let his woe be told. . 


Yes, let each despairing sinner, 
Taste the riches of his love, 
Deeply dyed in sin and burthened— 
Come to Jesus! 
Fathomless his love shall prove. 


See, he calls you to his bosom, 
Asks you on him to depend ; 
Tell him unreserved your sorrows, 
Come to Jesus! 
Trust him, love him, as a friend. 


When the rod of sharp affliction 
Bows the spirit to the dust, 
Then for consolation seeking— 

Come to Jesus ! 
Then, his healing mercy trust. 


Those who wilfully reject him, 
Shall not always hear the word ; 
Soon, no more those sounds of mercy, 
“ Come to Jesus!” 


Loudly echoing shall be heard. 
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